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JANUARY  20, 1874. 

SIR:  In  submitting'  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  we  have  again  the  satisfaction  to  claim  for  your  admin- 
istration in  its  management  of  Indian  affairs  the  most  encouraging  re- 
sults of  the  peace  policy.  Disclaiming  for  that  policy  any  responsibility 
or  agency  in  bringing  on  the  unhappy  Modoc  troubles,  and  excepting, 
to  prevent  cavil,  a  few  straggling  bands  of  Apaches,  and  the  feeble 
demonstration  of  a  few  Northern  Sioux  against  the  military  expeditions 
of  Generals  Stanley  and  Baker,  which  the  Indians  deemed  to  be  infrac- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1867,  there  has  been  peace  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  since  the  close  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  war  in 
1868.  Nor  has  this  result  been  from  a  merely  passive,  but  from  a  con- 
stantly active  exhibition  of  the  policy  on  the  part  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities,  by  which  threatened  collisions  have  been  averted,  and 
incipient  causes  of  contention  met  and  removed. 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  the  wild  tribes  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  continuance  of  just  and 
humane  treatment  will  soon  bring  them  under  perfect  control,  and  sub- 
missive to  all  reasonable  requirements  of  the  Government.  Several  of 
these  tribes  have  been  earnestly  soliciting  for  the  promised  schools  and 
other  appliances  of  civilization  which  they  so  lately  abhorred,  and  they 
cannot  understand  why  they  should  be  so  long  delayed ;  and  others  who 
have  never  before  consented  are  now  asking  for  a  reservation  and 
agency. 

The  partially  civilized  tribes  have  made  good  progress  during  the 
year,  and  the  reports  in  our  office  show  that  wherever  the  Christian 
churches  have  had  their  missionaries  at  work,  their  labors  have  been 
amply  rewarded. 

Although  there  have  been  a  larger  number  of  Indians  murdered  by 
white  men  during  the  year  than  in  either  of  the  several  years  preced- 
ing, the  murders  of  whites  by  Indians  have  continued  to  decrease,  and 
have  been  fewer  than  in  past  years.  The  killing  of  either  whites  or  In- 
dians in  acts  of  war,  as  in  the  Apache  or  Modoc  wars,  is  not  included 
in  this  statement,  as  murders. 

The  success  of  the  Government  in  bringing  to  punishment  Indian 
murderers,  has  been  better  during  the  present  year  than  heretofore ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  Agent  Miller  by  two  Weemiuucbe 
Utes ;  of  a  Mexican  near  Tierra  Amarilla;  of  a  miner  on  the  Boise 
road,  by  Snake  Indians,  and  of  a  man  near  Bozeman,  by  Bannocks. 

But  one  case  has  yet  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  a  white  man 
has  been  punished  for  murdering  Indians.  It  may  be  stated  also  in. 
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this  connection,  that  nearly  all  the  telegrams  of  the  year  announcing 
Indian  murders,  raids,  outbreaks,  and  intended  outbreaks,  proved  to  be 
without  foundation. 

Early  in  the  year  the  deplorable  events  of  the  Modoc  rebellion  pro- 
duced serious  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  designs 
of  other  Indian  tribes  in  Oregon,  and  a  distrust  of  the  peace  policy, 
which  were  not  shared  by  those  conversant  with  the  subject.  The 
peaceable  conduct  of  the  Indians,  and  the  fact  which  came  to  be 
understood,  that  the  peace  policy  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  Mo- 
doc  war.  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  prevented  it,  soon  dissipated 
both  the  apprehensions  and  distrust. 

All  the  tribes  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  remained  in  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  peace.  In  the  spring  information  received  at  the  Indian 
Department  excited  grave  apprehensions  of  trouble  with  the  Sioux  in 
Wyoming  Territory,  aud  the  Utes  in  Colorado.  It  was  also  anticipated 
that  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  the  Crow  reserve,  in  Mon- 
tana, might  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  existing  with  that  tribe. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  honorable  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior,  visited  each  of  these  tribes.  In  the  cases  of  the  Utes  and 
the  Crows  the  inciting  causes  of  trouble  were  removed  by  the  purchase 
of  that  part  of  their  respective  reservations  already  encroached  upon 
by  the  miners,  and  such  additional  territory  as  is  likely  to  be  required 
for  many  years. 

The  peaceable  intent  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Eed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail 
agencies  was  confirmed  by  the  visit  to  them,  and  the  Indians  of  Eed 
Cloud's  bands  were  induced  to  remove  their  agency  to  a  suitable  place 
about  eighty  miles  north  of  the  North  Platte  Eiver. 

The  chairman  was  accompanied  to  the  council  with  the  Sioux  by  Hon. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  governor  of  Wyoming,  and  Messrs.  E.  C.  Kemble  and 
H.  E.  Alvord,  as  co-commissioners,  and  Gen.  John  E.  Smith  ;  and  to  the 
Crow  agency  by  Messrs.  E.  Whittlesey  and  James  Wright,  commission- 
ers, Gen.  N.  B.  Sweitzer,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1870,  and  on  other  occasions,  our  opin- 
ion has  been  expressed  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  making  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes  through  their  chiefs,  as  with  civilized  sovereignties  ; 
urging,  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  strict  adherence  to  existing  treat- 
ies, and  claiming  the  proper  status  of  the  Indians  to  be/that  of  wards  of 
the  Government.  The  negotiations  of  the  chairman  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  conducted  upon  this  principle  with  the  masses  of  the  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  chiefs,  and  as  representatives  both  of  the  Government 
and  its  wards,  whose  interests  they  felt  bound  to  protect.  The  results 
are  embodied  in  simple  contracts  for  the  retrocession  of  territory  here- 
tofore confirmed  to  the  Indians  by  the  Government. 

The  contracts  with  the  Crows  and  the  Utes,  and  that  with  the  Sho-sho- 
nes  made  the  previous  summer,  are  conditional  upon  the  ratification  of 
Congress,  and  your  attention  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the  subject  of 
the  legislation  required,  as  one  which  we  deem  of  much  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Indians.  The  proceedings  in  detail  of  the 
several  commissions  are  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

The  civilized  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  continue  to 
improve.  There  has  been  a  fair  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and 
churches.  A  much  larger  number  of  children  attend  the  schools,  and 
reasonable  progress  has  been  made  in  agricultural  industry.  The  opin- 
ions expressed  in  the  last  report  of  the  Board  are  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periences of  the  year,  and  we  re-assert  our  conclusions:  "  That  to  repu- 
diate, either  directly  or  by  any  indirection  of  legislation,  our  solenm 
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treaty  obligations  with  this  feeble  people,  would  be  a  national  dishonor, 
meriting  the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world.  The  passage  of  any  law  for 
the  organization  of  a  territorial  government,  not  acceptable  to  the  civil- 
ized tribes,  (which  have  long  since  ably  demonstrated  their  capacity  for 
self-government,)  and  which  would  indirectly  open  their  country  for  the 
ingress  of,  the  whites,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  such  an 
infraction  of  our  obligations." 

We  reiterate,  also,  our  convictions  in  favor  of  your  policy  of  preserv- 
ing the  whole  Indian  Territory  for  the  occupancy  of  other  Indian  tribes, 
and  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendation  of  last  year's  report,  that  all 
laws  seeming  to  contemplate  at  any  time  the  probability  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Indian  title  to  any  part  of  the  Territory  should  be  repealed. 

The  duty  of  examining  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment has  been  performed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
and  involved  much  labor.  Their  work  was  much  facilitated  by  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requiring  the  Indian  Office  to  trans- 
mit the  vouchers  and  accounts  to  the  committee  for  their  approval  or  re- 
jection. The  vouchers  examined  during  ten  months  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  $3,723,574.81,  and  the  accounts  to  $2,309,302.84,  making  a 
total  of  $6,032,877.65.  Of  this  sum  $3,296,664.85  received  the  approval 
of  the  committee  arid  $426,909.96  was  disapproved  or  suspended  for 
reasons  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  which  were  indorsed 
upon  the  papers  or  stated  by  letter.  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia, 
Nathan  Bishop,  and  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  and  E.  S.  Tobey, 
of  Boston,  constitute  the  committee.  Their  report  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

The  committee  to  supervise  the  purchase  of  annuity  goods  and  the 
contracts  for  supplies  consists  of  Oreo.  H.  Stuart,  (chairman;)  Robert 
Campbell,  of  Saint  Louis ;  John  V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago ;  and  William 
E.  Dodge,  of  New  York.  This  committee  supervised  the  purchases  of 
the  annuity  goods  in  New  York  during  April,  amounting  to  $484,865.66, 
and  of  supplies  for  the  year,  amounting  to  $1,504,471.72.  The  competi- 
tion among  bidders  was  active.  One  hundred  bids  for  annuity  goods, 
and  one  hundred  .and  fifty-two  for  supplies  were  received,  and  the  con- 
tracts were  allotted  at  prices  deemed  very  favorable,  and  even  better 
for  the  Government  than  those  of  last  year.  The  annuity  goods  were 
required  to  be  delivered  in  a  warehouse,  temporarily  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  they  were  all  carefully  inspected,  and  whence  they  were 
shipped  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  an  illustration  may  be  given  of 
the  benefits  of  the  present  system,  as  follows:  The  average  price  of 
flour  delivered  at  the  Milk  Eiver  agency,  in  Montana,  was,  in  1871,  un- 
der contract  given  by  Commissioner  Parker,  $11.21  per  sack;  in  1872, 
under  contract  by  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Montana.  $6.95 
per  sack;  in  1873,  under  contract  in  New  York,  supervised  by  the  com- 
mittee, $4.70  per  sack.  The  annuity  goods  for  the  western  coast  were 
purchased  under  the  supervision  of  John  V.  Farwell,  who  went  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

The  report  of  the  purchasing  committee  is  also  herewith  submitted. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
was  continued  from  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  but  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  for  the  reason  that  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  a  former  appropriation  was  deemed  ample.  By  a  subsequent 
decision  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, $8,061.71  of  this  balance,still  unexpended,  reverted  to  the  Treasury 
on  the  1st  of  July.  This  made  necessary  either  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
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should  be  abandoned  or  its  members  should  supply  the  funds  needed. 
They  did  this  so  far  as  necessary,  and  the  work  of  the  office  has  been 
continued. 

The  Board  has,  in  former  reports,  recommended  the  enactment  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  President  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
over  such  tribes  as  are  prepared  for  it ;  to  repress  and  punish  crimes 
committed  by  Indians  against  each  other;  better  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  liquor-traffic  among  Indians,  or  a  more  effective  mode  of 
enforcing  the  existing  laws ;  more  stringent  laws  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment upon  Indian  lands ;  making  fraudulent  practices  of  Indian  agents, 
superintendents,  employes,  and  contractors  felonies,  and  imposing  se- 
vere penalties  of  imprisonment;  making  Indian  testimony  lawful;  le- 
gitimatizing the  half-breed  children  of  white  men ;  providing  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  traders'  prices;  providing  for  the  Mission 
Indians  in  California  and  other  matters.  The  propriety  of  these  re- 
commendations has  been  confirmed  by  the  further  experiences  of  the 
year. 

The  suggestion  of  a  board  of  Indian  inspectors,  made  in  last  year's 
report,  were  substantially  adopted  by  Congress — the  inspectors  not  be- 
ing under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  commissioners,  and  having 
been  but  a  few  mouths  engaged  in  their  duties — we  cannot  yet  judge  of 
the  results. 

To  the  general  report  of  the  secretary  of  our  Board,  and  the  accom- 
panying papers,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  for  further  details  as  to  the  present 
status  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  of  the  work  being  done  for  their 
advancement. 

The  official  relations  existing  between  the  Board  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  have  been  of  the  most  agreeable  character. 

To  the  President,  for  his  considerate  courtesy,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  officers  of 
their  Departments,  and  to  the  General  of  the  Army,  and  commanders  of 
the  military  posts  visited  by  members  of  the  Board,  we  are  under  special 
obligations. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

Chairman. 

EGBERT  CAMPBELL. 
NATHAN  BISHOP. 
WM.  E.  DODGE. 
JNO.  V.  FAR  WELL. 
GEO.  H.  STUART. 
EDWARD  S.  TGBEY. 
JNO.  D.  LANG. 
The  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


REPORT  OE  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

SIR  :  The  executive  committee  of  the  Board  respectfully  present  the 
following  report : 

From  July  1,  1872,  until  March  1,  1873,  no  accounts  were  sent  to 
us  by  the  Indian-Office  for  examination,  it  having  been  thought  by  that 
office  that  the  act  of  May  29,  1872,  relieved  them  of  the  necessity  of 
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submitting  accounts  to  tbe  Board,  and  relieved  the  Board  of  the  duty  of 
acting  on  them.  After  the  meeting  of  Congress  the  discussion  upon 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill  showed  that  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Board  had  been  relieved  from  auditing  these  accounts. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  then  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

Letter  of  Mr.  Brunot. 

PITTSBURGH,  January  27,  1873. 

DEAR  SIR  :  From  the  tenor  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
and  especially  that  clause  of  it  which  proposes  to  appoint  inspectors,  it  would  seem  to 
be  their  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  exam- 
ine and  supervise  all  accounts  and  payments  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  that  this 
duty  has  been  and  is  being  performed  by  the  Board.  The  same  impression  seems  to 
exist  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  15th  of  July,  1870,  section  3,  contemplated  this,  and  the  act 
of  March  3,  1871,  provided  for  the  submission  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers  to  the 
Board  for  examination  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  work  practicable  and  effective 
and  to  secure  its  performance.  All  the  accounts  submitted  were  carefully  examined 
and  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1872,  after  which  *  the  accounts  ceased  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Board. 

We  supposed  that  the  proviso  on  this  subject  in  the  act  of  1872  relieved  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  duty  of  submitting  the  accounts  and  vouchers  to  the  Board  for  their 
action,  and  was  intended  also,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  letter  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
(see  Board  report  of  1872,)  to  relieve  the  Board  of  the  requirement  to  examine  all  ac- 
counts of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  in  lieu  thereof  merely  "  empowered"  them  to  "in- 
vestigate" all  contracts,  &c.,  which  might  voluntarily  be  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  which  for  any  reason  the  Board  might  feel  called  upon 
to  investigate. 

This  was  Mr.  Harlan's  view  of  the  intent  of  the  act,  and,  I  think,  your  own  also 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Board  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  or  incumbent  upon 
them  to  visit  the  office  of  the  Department  for  the  purpose,  and  have  not  investigated 
all  contracts,  expenditures,  &c.,  as  it  now  seems  we  are  supposed  to  have  done. 

It  has  been  the  design  of  the  Board  to  comply  with  theirequirements  of  the  law  in 
all  respects,  and  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  its  intent,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
appreciate  the  embarrassment  we  feel  at  seeming  to  occupy  a  false  position  in  this  re- 
spect, and  my  desire  for  further  counsel  to  resolve  any  doubts  as  to  what  is  required  of 
us  by  the  law. 

To  this  end  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  will  submit  the  case  to  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  accounts,  or  supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, and  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  secure  his  early  attention  to  the  subject. 
**##### 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

Chairman. 
Hon.  C.  DELANO, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  requested,  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  who  gave  the  following  opinion  : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  31,  1873. 

SIR  :  I  have  examined  the  question  submitted  for  my  consideration,  contained  in  the 
communication  of  Felix  R.  Brunot,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, and  relating  to  the  duty  of  said  Board,  as  the  law  now  stands,  to  investigate 
the  accounts  and  supervise  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Interior  Department,  or  any 
branch  thereof,  and  connected  with  Indian  affairs. 

Congress,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  April  10,  1869,  appropriated  $2,000,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  President  to  maintain  peace 
among  the  various  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians,  and  to  promote  their  civilization,  re- 
lieve their  necessities,  and  encourage  their  efforts  at  self-support;  and  required  a  re- 

*  July  1,  1872. 
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port  to  be  made  to  Congress,  in  December  thereafter,  giving  the  details  of  the  expend- 
iture, and,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  execute  the  powers  conferred, 
he  was  "  authorized,"  at  his  discretion,  to  organize  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  ten  persons,  to  be  selected  by  him  from  men  eminent  for  their 
intelligence  and  philanthropy,  to  serve  without  pecuniary  compensation,  who  may, 
under  his  direction,  exercise  joint  control  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over  the 
disbursements  of  the  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof  that  the 
President  may  designate ;  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  such  board. 

This  section  (4)  was  contained  in  the  general  appropriation  act  for  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  Under  it  the  President  appointed  such  a  board  as  was  contem- 
plated by  it.  The  third  section  of  the  general  appropriation  act  for  Indian  Affairs  of 
July  15,  1870,  continued  said  board  so  long  as  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  expenses 
should  last,  and  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  supervise 
all  expenditures  of  money  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  inspect  all  goods  purchased  for  said  Indians  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  whose  duty  it  shall  ba  to  consult  said  commissioners  in 
making  purchases  of  such  goods. 

By  this  act  said  commission  is  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  all 
expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  and  required  to  inspect 
all  goods  purchased  for  them,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  required  to 
consult  with  the  commission  in  making  such  purchases. 

The  general  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1.871,  continued  said  commission, 
"with  the  powers  and  duties  heretofore  provided  by  law,"  with  the  following  proviso, 
to  wit,  "  That  hereafter  no  payments  shall  be  made  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
to  contractors  for  goods  or  supplies  of  any  sort  furnished  to  the  Indians,  or  for  the 
transportation  thereon,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  contract  entered  into  with  the  Inte- 
rior Department  or  any  branch  thereof,  on  the  receipts  or  certificates  of  the  Indian 
agents  or  superintendents  for  such  supplies,  goods,  transportation,  buildings,  or  ma- 
chinery beyond  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due,  until  the  accounts  and  vouchers  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  *  *  *  for  examination,  revisal,  and  approval ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  forward  said 
accounts  and  vouchers,  so  submitted  to  them,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
reasons  for  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  attached 
thereto ;  and  said  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  sustain,  set  aside,  or  modify  the  action 
of  said  board,  and  cause  payment  to  be  made  or  withheld  as  he  may  determine." 

This  act  so  far  modifies  the  former  acts  as  to  authorize  the  proper  officer  to  make 
payment  of  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  claims  referred  to  before  the  revisal  by 
the  commission,  and  it  authorizes  the  executive  committee  to  make  such  examination 
instead  of  the  Board ;  but  it  continues  the  duty  of  examination  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  leaves  in  full  force  the  former  provision  that  all  purchases  shall  be  inspected 
by  the  Board. 

The  act  of  May  29, 1872,  also  continued  said  commission  "  with  the  powers  and  duties 
heretofore  provided  by  law,"  and  contained  the  following  proviso,  "  That  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  is  hereby  empowered  to  investigate  all  con- 
tracts, expenditures,  and  accounts  in  connection  with  the  Indian  service,  and  shall 
have  access  to  all  books  and  papers  relating  thereto  in  any  Government  office ;  but 
the  examination  of  vouchers  and  accounts  by  the  executive  committee  of  said  Board 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  of  payment." 

This  proviso  does  not  purport  to  repeal  or  dispense  with  any  of  the  duties  thereto- 
fore imposed  upon  the  Board  or  the  executive  committee  ;  it  leaves  them  in  full  force. 
It  enlarges  the  power  of  the  individual  members,  and  gives  to  each  the  power  of  in- 
vestigating any  contract,  expenditure,  or  account,  and  the  right  of  access  to  all  books 
and  papers  relating  thereto  in  any  Government  ofpce— a  power  which  before  its  enact- 
ment could  probably  be  exercised  only  by  the  Board  or  the  executive  committee.  It 
authorizes  the  payment  of  accounts  before  they  have  been  examined  by  the  executive 
committee.  It  does  not  dispense  with  such  examination.  It  was  doubtless  thought 
that  there  might  be  cases  where  it  would  be  entirely  proper  and  perhaps  necessary  to 
make  payment  without  the  delay  that  wTould  ensue  if  the  examination  were  made. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  examination  is  still  imposed  upon  the  executive 
committee,  and  that  it  is  not  taken  away  by  the  act  of  May  29.  1872. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 

Hon.  C.  DELANO, 

/Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Upon  the  rendering  of  this  decision,  arrangements  were  made  for  re- 
newing the  examination  of  accounts,  and,  from  March  1, 1873,  till  Janu- 
ary 1,  1874,  we  have  audited  1,656  vouchers,  representing  disbursements 
for  annuity  goods,  supplies,  &c.,  amounting  to  $3,723,574.81';  and  132 
cash- accounts  of  superintendents  and  agents,  representing  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2,309,302.84,  a  total  of  $6,032,877.65.  Of  these  we  have  ap- 
proved 1,617  vouchers,  representing  $3,296,664.85,  and  have  disapproved 
or  recommended  to  be  suspended  39  vouchers,  representing  $426,909.96. 
The  words  "  disapproved  "  or  "  suspended  n  do  not  imply  that  the  ac- 
counts, to  which  they  are  attached,  are  necessarily  fraudulent,  but  they 
do  imply  that  there  has  been  something  irregular  or  illegal  in  the 
transactions  connected  with  the  accounts.  On  18  vouchers,  represent- 
ing 1369,520.97,  the  action  of  your  committee  was  set  aside  by  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  accounts  were  paid.  On  three 
vouchers,  representing  $5,697,  we  were  officially  notified  that  our  action 
was  sustained;  and  on  15  vouchers,  representing  $51,691.99,  we  have 
received  no  notice  of  the  action  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, but  none  of  them  have  been  presented  at  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment. 

We  have  also  recommended  numerous  suspensions  on  cash-accounts, 
the  results  of  which  are  unknown  to  us. 

We  present  the  following  tabulated  statement  of  accounts  acted  upon 
by  us : 

1,  656  vouchers  examined,  amounting  fo $3, 723,  574  81 

132  cash-accounts,  amounting  to 2,309,302  84 


Total 6,032,877  65 


617  vouchers  approved $3,296,664  85 

39  vouchers  disapproved  or  recommended  to  be  suspended .-.  426, 909  96 

18  vouchers,  action  set  aside 369,  520  97 

3  vouchers,  action  sustained 5, 697  00 

15  vouchers,  not  received  at  Treasury,  action  unknown 51, 691  99 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  vouchers  disapproved: 
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A  large  portion  of  the  amount  of  accounts  disapproved  and  recom- 
mended to  be  suspended  in  part,  was  for  cattle  delivered  in  advance  of 
contract  time,  and  in  excess  of  the  current  needs  of  the  several  agencies, 
which  entailed  upon  the  Government  all  the  cose  of  herding,  and  the 
risk  of  loss  by  stampeding,  disease,  &c. 

Affidavits  in  our  possession  go  to  show  that  some  of  the  cattle  lost 
probably  got  into  the  herds  of  the  contractor  from  which  they  had  orig- 
inally come,  and  in  one  case,  after  receiving  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  called  for  by  contract  or  needed  at  the  time,  and  after  the  re- 
ceipt had  been  given  to  the  contractor  for  them,  a  large  number  were 
turned  into  the  contractor's  herds ;  no  receipt  being  taken  to  protect 
the  Government's  interest,  and  no  guarantee  that  a  like  number  of  beeves 
of  equal  weight  would  be  delivered  to  the  agent. 

This  system  of  excessive  receipts  has  also  caused  great  extravagance 
in  issue,  and,  as  a  result  at  some  agencies,  the  stock  of  beef  calculated 
to  last  all  the  year  is  represented  as  all  having  been  used  before  the 
year  was  more  than  half  gone.  From  investigation  we  are  satisfied 
issues  of  beef,  flour,  &c.,  have  been  made  in  some  cases  to  a  number  of 
Indians,  greatly  in  excess  of  that  actually  at  the  agencies.  At  one 
agency  where  the  agent  reported  issue  to  Indiansnuniberingfrom  14,000 
to  nearly  17,000,  we  learn  from  good  authority  that  the  number  has 
never  exceeded  8,000.  At  another  where  the  agent  reported  issue  to 
nearly  11,000  Indians,  the  best  information  on  the  subject  goes  to  show 
that  the  number  never  exceeded  5,000. 

Freezing  of  beef  was  also  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  as  a 
reason  for  receiving  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  advance  of  contract 
time,  thus  relieving  the  contractors  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  winter- 
ing, and  giving  them  all  the  advantage,  and  the  Government  taking  all 
the  risk. 

This  question  was  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
two  years  ago,  and  they  decided  that  when  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
freeze  beef  it  should  be  done  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  contract- 
ors. At  one  agency  last  season  where  several  million  pounds  were  re- 
ceived for  freezing  it  was  found  inexpedient  to  freeze  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  the  expense  and  loss  of  wintering  the  cattle,  while  paying 
the  contractor  considerably  more  than  others,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
so  received,  would  have  agreed  to  deliver  it  for. 

In  every  case,  unless  convinced  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
service,  and  that  the  Government  was  fully  protected  against  loss,  we 
have  disapproved  or  recommended  the  suspension  of  vouchers  when 
given  for  cattle  delivered  largely  in  advance  of  contract  time. 

One  change  in  contract  made  without  consulting  your  committee  was 
the  substituting  without  competition  or  advertising  of  2,110,140  pounds 
of  corn  delivered  at  several  agencies  instead  of  flour  contracted  to  be 
delivered  at  points  of  inspection.  Only  one  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
change  has  been  made  have  we  been  able  thoroughly  to  examine  into. 
The  600,000  pounds  of  corn  contracted  by  the  change  to  be  delivered  at 
Cheyenne  at  2.26|  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  we  find  parties  willing  to 
contract  to  deliver  the  same  quantity  and  quality  at  the  same  place  at  1.50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  showing  a  gain  to  the  contractor  by  this  single 
item  of  $4,600.  Another  change  was  the  substitution  for  "bacon  that 
had  been  contracted  for  of  a  large  amount  of  mess-pork  without  adver- 
tising or  consulting  your  committee.  As  we  were  not  consulted  in 
these  changes,  the  details  of  them  and  the  reasons  for  making  them 
did  not  come  before  us  until  the  vouchers  were  presented  for  payment, 
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and  as  we  considered  the  whole  transaction  irregular,  if  not  illegal,  we 
did  not  then  feel  at  liberty  to  approve  the  changes  or  the  accounts. 

A  contract  for  transportation  from  Che3renue  to  Eed  Cloud  agency 
was  awarded  to  D.  J.  McCann,  at  1.20  per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred 
miles.  In  July  the  agency  was  moved  eighty  miles  further.  In  October 
we  were  consulted  in  regard  to  advancing  the  price  of  carrying  from 
1.20  to  1.75  per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred  miles,  for  the  reason  that 
the  road  from  the  old  agency  to  the  new  was  a  difficult  one  over  which 
to  carry  freight.  We  recommended  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  old 
contract,  but  that  a  new  contract  be  entered  into,  giving  a  fair  price 
from  the  old  agency  to  the  new.  Instead  of  this  a  contract  was 
given,  allowing  1.75  per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred  miles  from  Chey- 
enne to  the  new  agency,  retroactive,  so  as  to  cover  all  freight  delivered 
since  July  20.  This  contract  we  declined  to  approve.  Subsequent  ex- 
amination showed  that  much  of  the  freight  had  been  carried  by  a  sub- 
contractor at  1.00  per  hundred  pounds,  from  Cheyenne  to  the  old  agency, 
(ninety  miles,)  and  that  by  the  same  contract  he  was  to  receive  at  the 
rate  of  1.20  per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred  miles  from  the  old  agency 
to  the  new.  We  ascertained  that  the  sub-contractors  were  only  being 
paid  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  while  the  contractor  was 
charging  the  Government  for  two  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  claiming 
the  distance  from  Cheyenne  to  the  old  agency  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  miles,  while  the  real  distance  was  but  ninety  miles,  and  we 
have  four  affidavits  proving  the  fact.  For  these  reasons  accounts  for  this 
transportation  have  been  disapproved. 

We  have  found  this  portion  of  our  duties  requiring  much  attention 
and  involving  a  great  amount  of  labor.  All  the  accounts  submitted 
by  the  Indian  Office  are  carefully  examined,  and  when  necessary  com- 
pared with  the  original  contracts  before  final  action  is  had  upon  them. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  Department  have  been 
submitted  to  us  during  the  year,  although  we  understood  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  have  been  that  all  accounts  should  be  so  submitted. 
The  following  letters  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given 
for  guidance  of  the  Indian  Office,  we  have,  however,  accepted  as  au- 
thority in  this  matter : 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  17,  1873. 

SIR:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  making  certain 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  submission  of  accounts  and  contracts  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  I  concur  with  you  in  opinion  as  to  the 
impracticability  of  sending  to  that  committee  the  list  of  articles,  referred  to  by  you, 
which  are  required  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the  work  at  the  different  agencies. 
All  contracts  and  agreements,  made  by  superintendents  and  agents,  for  furnishing 
supplies  and  transportation  for  the  Indian  service,  should,  however,  be  submitted  to 
said  committee  for  its  approval. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secret  ary. 
The  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  10,  1873. 

SIR  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  4th  instant,  asking  that  there- 
may  be  a  definite  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  what  class  of  accounts  shall  be 
passed  upon  in  your  office,  and  what  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Coaiims- 
sioners  for  their  action. 

You  state  that  you  act  upon  the  following  classes  of  accounts  :  the  regular  quarterly 
accounts  of  superintendents  and  agents,  embracing  vouchers  for  their  traveling  ex- 
penses and  salaries  of  themselves  and  their  employes,  and  also  vouchers  for  goods  and 
supplies  they  are  authorized  to  purchase,  either  by  contract  or  in  open  market,  and  for 
transportation  and  advertising ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  accounts  of  special  com- 
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missioners  and  agents  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses,  individual  accounts  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  employe's,  accounts  for  goods  and  supplies  purchased,  under  con- 
tract or  in  open  market,  and  accounts  for  transportation  and  advertising. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  accounts  above  named  are  required  by  law  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  for  their  action,  except  the  following,  to  wit,  the  accounts  of  super- 
intendents and  agents  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  for  themselves  and  their  em- 
ploye's ;  the  accounts  of  special  commissioners  and  special  agents,  including  inspectors, 
after  the  1st  of  July  next,  for  compensation  and  traveling  expenses,  and  the  accounts 
of  employe's  for  services  rendered  by  them. 

All  accounts  not  above  excepted  you  will  refer  to  the  Board,  and  when  an  account 
contains  items,  some  of  which  should  be  referred  to  the  Board  under  the  above  rule,  you 
will  refer  the  entire  account  to  the  Board. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  DELANO, 

Stcreiary. 
Hon.  E.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  July  12,  1873. 

SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  statutes  relative  to 
the  administrative  action  upon  accounts  connected  with  the  Indian  service: 

The  act  approved  March  3,  1871,  (Sfcat.,  vol.  16,  p.  568,)  provides  "that  no  payment 
shall  be  made  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  contractors  for  goods  and  supplies 
of  any  sort  furnished  to  the  Indians,  or  for  the  transportation  thereon,  or  for  any  build- 
ings or  machinery  erected  or  placed  on  their  reservations  under  and  by  virtue  of  any 
contract  entered  into  with  the  Interior  Department,  or  any  branch  thereof,  on  the  re- 
ceipts or  certificates  of  the  Indian  agents  or  superintendents  for  such  supplies,  goods, 
transportation,  buildings,  or  machinery,  beyond  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due,  until 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,"  &c. 

By  the  act  of  May  20,  1872,  (Stat.,  vol.  17,  p.  186,)  the  said  commission  is  continued 
with  the  powers  and  duties  designated  as  above,  but  with  the  proviso  attached  that 
"  the  examination  of  vouchers  and  accounts  by  the  executive  committee  of  said  Board 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  of  payment." 

The  Office  holds  that,  by  virtue  of  this  modification  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  as 
herein  cited,  superintendents  and  agents  are  no  longer  required  to  submit,  for  special 
approval  by  the  Department  and  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  vouchers  pertain- 
ing to  their  quarterly  accounts,  previous  to  payment  of  the  same  being  made  in  full, 
but  that  such  accounts  may  be  submitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two  classes  of  accounts  which  go  to  the  Treasury 
for  settlement.  The  first,  those  which  are  settled  immediately  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  the  claimants;  and  when  such  settlement  is  made  the  account  with  the 
Treasury  is  closed. 

The  second  class  of  accounts  embraces  those  paid  by  the  agent  or  superintendent, 
but  with  moneys  which  have  been  placed  subject  to  his  order  on  account  of  fulfill- 
ing treaty  stipulations  or  agency  expenses.  These  accounts  when  paid  by  the  agent 
are  still  unsettled  at  the  Treasury  until  the  agent's  quarterly  accounts  come  up  for  set- 
tlement, and  until  such  settlement  the  agent  is  still  held  by  his  bond.  It  is  the  rule 
of  this  Office,  too,  that  agents  shall  get  previous  permission  for  expenditures,  and  on 
that  permission,  accounts  of  this  latter  class  are  made.  They  are  generally  of  a  limited 
amount,  from  two  dollars  to  one  or  five  hundred;  all  large  accounts  being  paid  direct 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  claimant.  It  is  of  considerable  inconvenience  both  to  the 
agent  and  to  this  Office  to  await  such  small  accounts,  and  to  send  them  to  the  Board 
for  approval. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whether  the  interests 
of  the  Government  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  allowing  these  small  accounts 
to  be  paid  by  the  agent,  such  accounts  to  be  subsequently  sent  to  the  Board  for  approval 
before  they  are  allowed  at  the  Treasury,  and  the  agent,  of  course,  being  held  on  his  bond 
for  the  faithful  disbursement  of  his  funds.  Should  you  concur  with  me  in  the  views 
expressed,  touching  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing 
accounts  of  the  second  class,  as  above  described,  to  be  paid  in  full  without  pre-examina- 
tion  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  superin- 
tendents and  agents  in  the  Indian  service  be  instructed  in  accordance  therewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDW'D  P.  SMITH, 

Commissiono'. 

The  Hon.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  18,  1873. 

SIR  :  I  have  received  and  considered  the  question  presented  in  your  communication 
of  the  12th  instant,  inviting  my  attention  to  the  acts  of  March  3,  1871,  and  May  20, 
1872,  relative  to  the  administrative  action  upon  accounts  connected  with  the  Indian 
service. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  legal  power  vested  in  the  Secretary  to  require  that  all 
of  said  accounts  should  be  presented  to  the  Board  before  payment,  I  am  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that  inconvenience  would  result  from  such  a  practice,  and  I  concur  with  you  in 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  rule  as  suggested  by  yon,  in  regard  to  accounts  em- 
braced in  your  second  class. 
Very  respectfully,  &cv 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
The  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

This  decision  relieves  the  Indian  Office  of  the  necessity  of  sending 
tons  the  accounts  of  inspectors,  special  commissions,  commissioners,  &c., 
and  such  accounts  we  do  not  see. 

In  addition  to  the  contracts  for  this  year  awarded  at  the  annual  let- 
ting in  New  York,  some  have  been  let  which  have  not  been  submitted 
to  your  committee,  although  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  intention 
of  Congress  was  that  the  Board  should  have  a  joint  supervision  of  all 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Indian  Department.  In  many  cases  during 
the  year  contracts  have  been  given  to  certain  parties  without  the  ad- 
vertisement required  by  law,  and  large  purchases  made,  which  in  our 
opinion  should  not  have  been  made  without  the  competition  contem- 
plated by  law.  Certificates  in  some  cases  accompanied  the  accounts, 
stating  that  exigencies  existed  which  required  immediate  purchase,  but 
as  the  nature  of  the  exigency  had  not  been  shown,  and  your  committee 
were  therefore  unable  to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  departing  from  the 
rule  laid  down  by  law,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  not  to  approve  such 
purchases. 

Many  came  to  us  without  certificates,  and  no  information  as  to  the 
reasons  of  the  purchases,  being  accompanied  only  by  receipts  of  rail- 
road or  other  transportation  companies- or  bills  of  lading  addressed  to 
certain  agencies.  The  certificates  of  agents  or  others  presented,  your 
committee  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of.  While  the  law  on  this  point  is  not  as  clear  as  we  could  wish, 
yet  the  usage  of  the  Indian  Office  for  many  years  seems  to  have  been 
such  as  to  permit  almost  any  irregularity,  provided  the  certificate,  how- 
ever improbable  in  fact,  was  correct  in  the  letter. 

The  difference  in  prices  when  made  after  competition  is  illustrated  by 
one  or  two  items.  By  public  letting  flour  was  furnished  at  Sioux  City 
at  $2.40  per  100  pounds,  and  at  Milk  Eiver  at  $4.70,  while  by  private 
purchase  $6  per  100  pounds  was  paid  for  flour  at  Fort  Berthold,a  point 
several  hundred  miles  nearer  Sioux  City  than  the  Milk  Eiver  agency. 
Under  contract,  cattle  at  the  Sioux  agencies  were  delivered  at  $2.72J 
to  $2.76  J  per  100  pounds,  while  at  Wind  River,  not  any  farther  from, 
market,  at  private  contract,  $3.90  per  100  pounds  was  paid. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  vouchers  submitted  since  March  1, 
for  purchases  made  largely  without  advertising,  and  in  none  of  which 
were  the  Board  consulted.  For  small  amounts  the  necessity  for  adver- 
tising and  consultation  is  not  held  by  the  Board. 
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No. 

Name. 

Article  and  rate. 

Amount. 

19 
36 
61 
117 
126 
128 
129 
130 
133 
134 
135 
137 
140 
142 
145 
146 
160 
170 
186 
189 
199 
214 
221 
222 
2-23 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
232 
274 
277 
278 
286 
339 
340 
343 
348 
361 
424 
428 
429 
450 
482 
530 
587 
588 
615 
619 
620 
621 
622 
623 
624 
625 
637 
655 

;  679 

698" 
699 

745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
771 
776 
781 
782 
819 
860 
861 
893 
896 
899 
900 
901 
917 
918 
919 
920 

A  A  Nichols 

81,  235  00 
8,236  42- 
1,  649  00 
750  00 
619  42 
463  88 
3,  019  73 
1,  929  05 
1.  658  82. 
1,  513  35 
383  44 
12,  235  84 
2,  016  00 
4,  772  40 
10,  557  60 
6,  509  67 
1,  188  00 
2,  060  36 
2,  974  36 
3,399  17 

Huo-h  Kirkeudall 

Corn  3')  262  pounds  at  $4  20  per  100  pounds 

J  G  Edgar 

Flour  20  000  pounds  at  3$  cents  per  pound  

H.  G.  Tidemann 

Frank  Fren^er 

A.  SeliTnan 

Corn,  86,774  pounds,  at  $3.48  per  100  pounds  
Beef,  38,581  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  
Beef  16  359  pounds  at  $9  59  per  100  pounds  

A.  K.  Watts     .  . 

"W.  V.  B.  Wardwell 

Van  C.  Smith    .               

Beef,  33,705  pounds,  (cattle.)  at  $4.49  per  100  pounds 

Manuel  Vi^il 

Emil  Fritz  . 

Supplies          .          .       .         

M.  A.  Otero 

Flour  36  000  pounds  at  $5  60  per  100  pounds 

Z.  Staab  &  Co  

E.  G  Maclay  &  Co 

Coffee  and  sugar  

Divid  McCranor 

do                                                    

Flour  400  sacks  at  $2  97  per  sack 

Beaupre  &  Kelly 

David  McCranor  

Supplies                                        

Milton  Tootle  &  Co 

Charles  Popper 

Beet  and  flour                                        

9,  313  40 
1,  188  00 
11,7(37  25 
11,703  26 
4,  942  50 
5,  100  00 
2,  746  15 
4,  942  50 
1,  150  00 
1,  814  94 
595  50 
13,  755  20 
3.  904  38 
5,  939  08 
4,  992  60 
1,  248  75 
2,  397  60 
3,  090  00 
5,  100  00 
2,  088  85 
15,  412  57 
14,  940  42 
16,  400  00 
1,  036  00 
987  76 
607  05 
3,  250  54 
2,  280  00 
3,  506  34 
739  50 
753  50 
2,  400  00 
1,  820  00 
1,  523  30 
594  18 
1,  080  00 
982  28 
1,400  00 
1,  168  27 

8,  380  00 
8,  286  4.8 

1,  340  00 
120  OC 
150  0(J 
312  50 
839  50 
405  00 
442  4C 
728  07 
610  82 
1,  476  OC 
432  03 
119  73 
4,  245  OC 
564  1C 
625  OC 
287  OC 
463  9C 
246  9C 
1,  810  6f 
51?  5! 
270  OC 

Adams  Larson  &  Sperry 

Flour  400  sacks  at  $2  97  per  sack 

William  B.  Hooper  &  Co  
do 

Hardware,  <fcc  

do 

do    . 

...do  ... 

do                                        

..  do 

Goods    &.C 

do  

do 

Flour,  20,000  pounds,  ;it  ;;5  3-5  cents  per  pound  

do  . 

S  L  Sheldon 

J.T.Baldwin    . 

Meat  &c 

John  H.  Charles  

Transportation            -                

William  McRea. 

Beef  75  417  pounds  at  7&  cents  per  pound 

E,  G.  Maclay  &  Co  . 

J.  G.  Edgar 

Flour  33  300  pounds  at  3£  cents  per  pound 

do    . 

Beef  29  970  pounds  at  8  cents  per  pound    

William  B.  Hooper  &  Co 

Tully  Ochoa  &  Co  

Nelson  Story 

J.T.Baldwin    

do                                                           

Donald  McKenzie 

Buffalo-meat 

A.  Woodworth 

Brenner  &  Terry  

Goods  and  supplies             

John  T.  Baldwin 

Otto  Mears 

do 

Flour,  3o',000  pounds',  at  $7.60  per  100  pounds  

Brookmire  &  Rankin 

Deere  &  Co  

Plows                                  

Deere  &  Co 

Plows 

S.L.Sheldon  

Wagons  &c    at  $80  each    

do 

Beaupre  &  Kelly 

Strong,  Hackett  &  Co  

Hardware            .              

Sackett  &  Fay 

Flour  360  sacks  at  $3  per  sack                 

Levi  Aukeny 

C.C.Sperrv'  
David  Neale  

Bacon  and  shoulders,  bacon  at  16  ccuts  per  pound, 
shoulders  at  13  cents  per  pound. 
Bacon  and  flour,  bacon  at  12£  cents  per  pound, 
flour  at  $4.85  per  100  pounds. 
Coffee  and  sugar,  coffee  at  27  cents  per  pound, 
sugar  at  15  cents  per  pound. 
Qxen                                              

John  H.  Charles  

D.W.  Marsh  

Harrison  Simmons 

C  h  arles  McGregor  ,  .   . 

do                           

John  Mcllreavie 

do                                                                

Nahum  Stone  

do                                    

John  B.  Wasson 

do                                                               .... 

J  G  Ed  far 

Evans  &  Pevy 

Ridenour  &  Bros 

do  

do             

C.  S.  Duncan 

William  Shirley 

do 

do 

Nahum  Stone 

Cattle                                 

Worden  &  Co 

T.  J.  Demer 

do 

do 

do  

C.  Proal 

Seed  and  plows  

Strong,  Hackett  &  Chapin  
Nicols  &  Dean 

Hardware  
do                               .         

S.L.  Sheldon.  
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No. 

Name. 

Article  and  rate. 

Amount. 

929 
943 
963 

983 
984 
985 

987 
1004 
1023 
1027 
1032 
1044 
1045 
1050 
1054 
1080 
1081 
1084 
1097 
1098 
1100 
1102 
1127 
1133 
1139 
1142 
1145 
1148 
1156 
1157 
1163 
1180 
1181 
1191 
1195 
1204 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1224 
1225 
1230 
1232 
1239 
1250 
1252 
1255 
1265 
1275 
1280 
1283 
1284 
1295 
1296 
1301 
1302 
1324 
1325 
1327 
1340 
1341 
1356 
1359 
1363 
1365 
1382 
1392 
1409 
1412 
1419 
1424 
1435 
1447 
1448 
1457 
1459 
1467 
1468 
1492 
1501 
1503 
1504 
1507 

John  T  Baldwin 

Supplies             

$19,  093  85 
546-39 
1,  188  00 
1,  096  52 
836  00 
354  76 
2,  779  50 
933  00 
467  60 
574  85 
418  75 
846  94 
8,  817  89 
558  54 
412  50 
1,  650  00 
731  73 
1,  076  34 
983  11 
481  33 
765  17 
372  OO 
8,  996  55 
237  35 
3,  233  18 
1,  013  01 
6,  277  25 
1,  536  50 
1,  038  34 
3,  140  37 
1,  699  03 
4,  025  00 
1,  094  49 
1,144  36 
1,  026  95 
16,  755  46 
5,  743  13 
3,  360  00 
11,665  91 
7,310  48 
787  50 
,  273  00 
,  604  80 
,  925  00 
852  50 
1,  225  02 
,  800  00 
6,  752  47 
578  72 
5,  797  SO 
2,  950  00 
2,  022  57 
650  00 
19,  354  50 
4,  969  34 
5,  118  08 
5,  715  66 
4,218  24 
9,  715  66 
2,  042  85 
3,  700  (  0 
2,  521  <5 
529  10 
330  00 
I,  757  40 
385  50 
2,  950  00 
770  00 
650  00 
1,  635  00 
700  00 
4,  970  00 
789  07 
473  00 
4,  025  00 
10,  628  25 
2,  171  31 
18,  880  00 
19,  865  48 
2,  421  06 
2,  193  44 
17,  439  75 
33,  854  37 
3,  385  52 
975  OJ 

Beef 

Flour 

Beaupre   &  Kelly  

Sundries  

Flour 

George  Fritch                  

Hardware  

Supplies 

Powder  &c 

Steinhauer  &  Walbrach  

Medicines  

Supplies 

J  H  Pratt 

Sundries        

Salamon  &  Bros  

Supplies  

E  G  Maclay  &  Co 

do 

G  H  Bew  <fc  Co           

Bacon  

Hardware 

J  G  Edfar                          .     -   -. 

Flour          .  .                              .... 

Charles  \V.  Palmer  

Beef  

Goods 

C  C  Sperry                

Beef  

Brockum  &  Hankin  

Supplies  

J  &  G  W  Stanley 

Supplies 

George  A.  Lowe  

Wagon  and  reapers  :  

William  McRea 

Beef 

George  C  Pratt       

Flour 

D.  W.  Marsh  

Supplies  

Auerbauch,  Finch  &  Schefler... 
Nelson  Story  

Dry  foods 

Beef  cattle  

J  V  Campbell  &  Bros 

Clothing 

William  Lee     ..         

Dry  foods 

P.  Sutherland  

Subsistence,  &c  

J.  S.  Pillsbury  &  Co  
William  Brichard  &  Co  

Sundries 

Flour                                      .         '  .  . 

Salvador  A  rrnijo     

Corn 

Saint  Paul  Harvester  Works  

John  T  Baldwin 

A.  H.  Wilder      

Goods  and  supplies 

L  Fletcher 

E  Fenlou                       .            .  . 

Flour  at  $6  76  per  100  pounds 

L.  G.  Murphy  &  Co  

Supplies. 

C  W  Palmer 

Seef         

James  France 

William  B  Hooper  &  Co  

Sundries 

John  H  Charles* 

C.J.  Fisher         

do 

J.  S.  Pillsbury  &  Co  

L  Fletcher 

Wagons  (20) 

A.  C.  Vail             

Supplies 

T.  C.  Power  &  Brother  

Sundries             

A  H  Wilder 

E.  Fenlon     

Flour  at  $5  90  per  100  pounds 

AVilliam  B  Hellin^s  &  Co 

T.  G  Cowgill 

Horses  wagons  and  harness 

A.  H.  Wilder  

Beef  cattle       .     .               

do 

.do                     .                 .   .. 

William  B.  Hooper  

Supplies    

E.  Fenlon  

Nelson  Story    

Flour  at  6  76  per  100  pounds 

Supplies 

T  C  Power  &  Co 

Milton  Tootle  &  Co 

Corn 

John  H.  Charles  

Beef  bacon  and  flour 

David  Neale 

L.  Fletcher 

G.M.Dodge  

Supplies 

Andrew  Miller  

Beef,  at  1\  cents  per  pound       .        .. 

Hutton  &  Metcalf 

Beef-cattle                                              -^ 

J.H.Charles  

Flour  at  $3.50  per  100  . 

J.  H.  Burleieh 

Cattle 

S.  L.Sheldon  .     .. 

Wagons  &c 

J.Q.Shirley  

Horses    .... 

L.  Fletcher 

J.  G.  Edgar  

Supplies 

George  W.  Howe  .  .  . 

do  

P.  H.  Kelly  

Corn 

A.  H.  Wilder  

Hay  and  coal                                                    .      

B.M.Jacobs  

Flour 

P.H.Kelly  

Corn                                                                 

A.  H.  Wilder 

D.W.Marsh  

Supplies 

G.M.Dodge  

Corn  and  oats  .                  .          

Tully,  Ochoa  &  Co 

Supplies  and  cattle 

James  E.  Booge  

Pork,  354,600  pounds,  at  $9.54  72-100  per  100  pounds. 

Nelson  Story 

J.B.Wilcox  

Machines                                                  ... 

2IC 
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No. 

Xame. 

Article  and  rate. 

Amount. 

1516 

E  Fenlou 

Flour  at  $5  90  per  100  pounds 

$4  425  00 

1318 

P  H  Kelly 

Corn   76  205  pounds,  at  2|  cents  per  pound  

1,905  12 

1525 

PEL  Hardenbert-h 

Leather 

117  64 

1526 

Marvin  &  Son 

Sundries  

287  00 

J527 

Shoes 

292  25 

1528 

Mayo  &  Co 

Hardware  &c      

470  40 

1529 

William  Lee 

961  43 

1530 

T  B  Campbell  &  Brother 

974  50 

1531 

1  311  58 

1532 

Auerbach  Finch  &  Sheffer 

Dry  goods         

1,  494  80 

1538 

537  50 

1539 

A  Brizar'ol 

do         

1,  486  24 

1543 

P  H  Kelly 

6  037  46 

1544 

Quimby  &  "Hallowell                 .   .  . 

Wagons       .         

450  00 

1545 

N  B  Harwood 

1  741  00 

1548 

S  L  Sheldon 

Wagons          .          .       ...                   

3  825  00 

1549 

Beef  cattle 

7  626  20 

1554 

J  H  Pratt 

Oats  44  800  pounds  at  7  cents  per  pound     

3  168  00 

1555 

Frank  St  Clair 

1  450  00 

1557 

L  Fletcher 

Rifles  100  at  $3.50                     .                           .     ... 

350  00 

1565 

G.  M.  Dodge  

Beef  cattle,  351,102  pounds,  at  $3.90  per  100  pounds  . 

13,  692  98 

1569 

A  H  Wilder 

Wagons  &c   30  at  $95  each  •  15  sets  at  $5     .   . 

2  925  00 

1570 

..  .  do       

Tents  and  tarpaulins  :  2  tents,  at  $30  ;  10  tarpaulins, 

660  00 

1573 

C.  P.  Hif«ins    

Beef,  10,800  pounds  at  5  cents  per  pound  

540  00 

1575 

I)  j  Welch 

Supplies 

1  492  00 

1579 

David  McCranor      

do     ...                  

1  435  50 

1582 

Boat 

325  00 

1585 

William  G-.  Le  Due       

Carts  and  lumber          .               

846  43 

1586 

896  50 

1587 

Stees  Brothers 

Supplies 

561  35 

1589 

A.  W.  Kelly  

Transporting,  14,180  pounds,  at  85  cents  

120  53 

1593 

Z.  Staab  &*Co 

Flour  90  000  pounds  at  $5  87  J  per  100  pounds 

5  287  50 

1594 

do  

Sugar  and  coffee  ;  sugar,  21  592  pounds,  ^t  $17.12^  • 

6  752  10 

1596 

William  I.  Wilson  

coffee,  11,079  pounds,  at  $27.57. 
Beef,  10  342  pounds  at  8  cents  per  pound  

827  36 

1597 

L  Fletcher 

Wagons  and  harness 

3  985  00 

1606 

Saint  Paul  Harvester  Works.  

Plows  

318  60 

1607 

Henry  S  Hurter 

Kettles 

140  55 

1608 

William  S.  Combs 

Sundries            .                       .  . 

282  00 

1609 

Clifford  &  Maxfield 

do 

12  542  80 

1619 

W.  V.  B.  Wardwell 

Beef  cattle  5  050  pounds  at  12^  cents  per  pound 

631  25 

1624 

A.  H.  Wilder... 

Sundries  

1,161  00 

1629 

do 

Oxen  &c 

77  910  00 

1633 

do  

Machinery    

414  00 

1636 

G.  M.  Dod"-e 

Corn  209  772  pounds  at  $3  60  per  100  pounds 

7  551  79 

1639 

C.  M.  Lorino-  

Harness,  62  set  at  $22         .... 

1  364  00 

1640 

Sol.  Hirsch 

Merchandise 

3  735  13 

1648 

John  Cooper  Engine  Manufac- 

Engine, &c 

1  809  30 

1649 

turing  Company. 
do 

Engine  saws  &c 

3  306  77 

1654 
1657 

Herman  Westerman  
J.G.Edgar  

Beef,  &c.  ;  6,33G  pounds,  at  8  cents  per  pound  ;  8,564 
pounds,   at   8  cents  per  pound. 
Bacon,  5,140  pounds,  at  16  cents  per  pound  •  sugar 

1,  225  40 
1  143  73 

1661 

F.  B.  Decker 

1,061  pounds,  at  13  cents  per  pound  ;  coffee,  655 
pounds,  at  28  cents  per  pound. 
Saw  -logs  150  000  feet  at  $4  50 

675  oO 

1662 

E.  Loveland 

Sheep  735  at  $4  each     

2  940  00 

1663 

L.Fletcher... 

Wagons,  &c  

4,  487  00 

1670 

B.  White,  jr 

Beef  and  flour  •  beef  2  508  pounds  at  8  cents  per 

237  85 

1671 

L.  &  H.  Huming 

pound  ;  flour,  1,145  pounds,  at  3£  cents  per  pound. 
Flour    &c.    45  900  pounds   at  $7.89  per  100  pounds 

5  982  55 

1672 

Lewis  E.  Jones  

Flour,  22,000  pounds,  at  3i  cents  per  pound  

770  00 

1675 

Louis  G.  Bourret 

Beef  33  437i  pounds 

o  gos  75 

1679 

Scuyler  Hartley  &.  Graham 

Rifles  &c 

1  807  70 

1681 

William  G.  Le  Due 

Sundries 

'  851  32 

1684 

J.  L.  Pillsbury  &^Co  

do  

3  329  18 

1692 

Charles  T.  Etchell 

Ox-carts  5  at  $149  each 

745  00 

1697 

John  Hughes  &  Co  

Provisions  

2  260  00 

1702 

Buckley  Welling  &  Co 

Sundries 

500  21 

1707 

Mission  and  Pacific  Woolen  Mills 

Blankets,  300,  at  $5  each 

1  500  00 

1717 

Auerbach,  Finch  &  Scheffer  

Dry  goods  

948  51 

1728 

William  B.  Hooper  &  Co 

Blankets,  325  at  $6 

2  424  63 

1738 

John  H.  Charles  

Sundries  

3,  054  77 

1789 

E.  Fenlon 

Flour    ... 

10  833  16 

1743 

E.  W.  Bennett  &  Co  

Transporting  

7  932  72 

1747 

E.  G.  Maclay  &.  Co 

Supplies 

4  975  46 

1754 

L.  Fleischner  &  Co.  .  . 

Mfiiv.handisft  . 

606  31 

1755 

C.  M.  Cartwright 

do 

1  431  70 

1756 

Sol.  Hirsch 

Blankets,  200,  at  $9.75  each 

1  950  00 

1766 

William  B.  Hooper  &  Co  

Goods  and  blankets.  .  . 

6,  513  60 

1779 

do  

do   

1  193  21 

Total 

873  587  66 
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In  discharging  the  duties  connected  with  auditing  and  examining  ac- 
counts, we  have  received  every  assistance  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  various 
officers  of  the  Government  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact,  and 
desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

GEO.  H.  STUART, 

Chairman. 

NATHAN  BISHOP. 

WM.  E.  DODGE. 

EDWARD  S.  TOBEY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE. 

SIR  :  The  purchasing  committee  of  the  Board  respectfully  present  the 
following  report : 

We  met  in  New  York  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  April,  all  the  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  at  which  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  was  present. 

On  Tuesday,  April  22,  the  members  of  the  purchasing  committee,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Messrs.  White  and  Cox,  represent- 
ing the  Interior  Department,  were  in  attendance  at  the  temporary  office 
of  the  Indian  Department,  40  and  42  Leonard  street,  where  all  the  bids 
for  annuity  goods  were  opened.  A  large  number  of  bidders  were  present 
to  see  the  opening  of  the  bids,  and  note  the  prices  at  which  the  goods 
were  offered.  They  were  opened  by  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith  and  read  by 
Commissioner  Stuart.  The  bids  were  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Paul,  and  other  places. 
One  hundred  were  received,  many  of  them  representing  almost  the 
entire  line  of  goods  advertised  for. 

After  opening,  reading,  and  recording  the  bids,  the  office  was  closed 
to  outside  parties,  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  spent  in  examining 
samples,  comparing  prices,  and  awarding  contracts,  which,  for  the  an- 
nuity goods,  amounted  to  $484,865.66,  the  whole  of  which  was  for  useful 
articles,  none  being  for  articles  merely  to  please  the  fancy  and  cater  to 
wastefulness.  The  prices  were  lower  in  all  kind  of  goods  than  those  ob- 
tained last  year,  and  in  cases  of  many  staple  articles  were  under  the 
ruling  market-rates.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  houses 
in  the  country  were  competitors  for  the  awards. 

On  Monday,  April  28,  the  bids  for  transportation  on  the  Missouri 
River  and  for  land  transportation  were  opened,  about  a  hundred  per- 
sons being  present.  Thirty-four  bids  were  received. 

Tuesday  April  29,  the  bids  for  supplies  were  opened  and  the  same  par> 
ties  werein  attendance,  except  that  Hon.  B.  R.  Cowen,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  represented  the  Interior  Department.  Some  two  hund- 
red persons  interested  in  the  awards  were  in  attendance.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-two  bids  were  received,  some  of  which  covered  a  large  number 
of  articles  for  many  different  agencies.  In  all  cases,  with  but  three 
exceptions,  the  supplies  were  to  be  delivered  at  some  point  where  they 
could  be  inspected,  and  in  no  case  except  as  above  noted,  and  with  the 
further  exception  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  were  bids  for  supplies  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  agencies  considered,  for  the  reason  that  in  contracting  for 
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'deliveries  at  the  agencies  much  of  the  frauds  in  quantity  and  quality 
have  been  in  the  past  made  possible.  Four  or  five  days  were  spent m 
examining  the  bids,  comparing  samples,  and  prices,  and  awarding  the 
contracts,  which  amounted  to  $1,507,584.22. 

In  every  case  what  the  committee  considered  the  lowest  and  best  bids 
for  the  Government  were  accepted.  The  bids  of  those  representing 
parties  who  had  defrauded  the  Government  in  previous  contracts,  and 
those  who  were  bidding  under  different  names  at  different  prices,  for  the 
same  article,  were  rejected  as  bearing  marks  of  intended  fraud.  In  the 
case  of  each  award  the  committee  were  unanimous  in  making  it. 

The  total  awards  were  for  28,645,000  pounds  beef,  at  an  average  price  of 
$2.59T7^o  per  100  pound  at  the  agencies;  9,024,000  pounds  flour,  at  an 
average  price  of  $3.28f  per  100  pounds ;  1,684,500  pounds  bacon',  at  an 
average  price  of  11.70  cents  per  pound ;  555,900  pounds  of  coffee  at 
21.59  cents  per  pound;  1,130,000  pounds  of  sugar,  at  8.74  cents  per 
pound ;  79,400  pounds  of  tobacco,  at  43.45  cents  per  pound. 

To  show  the  favorable  prices  at  which  awards  were  made  this  year  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compare  them  with  previous  years. 

In  the  item  of  beef  cattle  the  average  price  this  year  is  $2.59T7^  per 
100  pounds.  Last  year  the  average  was  $2.71^^  per  100  pounds,  and 
in  1870  $4.39  per  100  pounds,  showing  a  difference  over  last  year  of 
$29,488.65,  and  over  1870  of  $510,151.75  in  favor  of  the  rates  of  this 
year.  The  cattle  for  this  year  differ  from  those  of  former  years  in  that 
the  contractors  are  required  to  furnish  native  cattle,  or  cattle  wintered 
north  of  Kansas,  of  an  average  each  of  not  less  than  1,050  pounds,  for 
six  of  the  twelve  months7  supply,  the  remainder  to  be  Texas  cattle;  so 
that  the  quality  of  beef  is  better,  although  obtained  at  a  lower  rate. 
In  flour  a  change  was  made  requiring  its  delivery  at  certain  points  for 
inspection,  instead  of  at  the  agencies.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in 
transportation  and  getting  a  quality  of  flour  fully  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  the  saving  will  amount  to  quite  a.  large  sum.  The  saving  in  the 
article  of  sugar  over  last  year  will  amount  to  almost  $20,000 ;  in  tobacco 
to  almost  $9,000 :  and  in  blankets  to  over  $30,000.  In  many  other  ar- 
ticles the  difference  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  year.  The 
prices  of  transportation  are  in  every  case  lower  than  those  of  last  year, 
and  in  the  aggregate  will  amount  to  quite  a  large  sum  saved. 

The  bids  for  Montana,  which  in  past  years  have  been  received  in 
Helena,  were  this  year  received  in  New  York.  The  difference  is  more 
marked  than  in  any  of  the  above. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  flour  and  beef  in  Montana 
f<t>r  the  years  1871,  '72,  '73 : 


Flour. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Blackfeet  

$3.00 

xx  $4.50  and  xxx  $5.70 

xx  $10.25  and  xxx  $12  CM) 

Crow          ....... 

2.68 

xx    4.90  and  xxx    5.40 

xx    9.00    and  xxx    11  00 

Milk  River 

4.70 

xx    6.95  and  xxx    7.45 

xx    11  25  and  xxx    13  00 

The  cost  of  flour,  delivered  at  the  above  agencies,  this  year,  will 
amount  to  $111,900.  The  same  quantity  last  year  cost  $177,400— a  dif- 
ference of  $65,500  in  favor  of  this  year.  At  the  rates  of  1871  the 
same  quantity  would  have  cost  $306,687.50,  or,  $194,787.50  more  than 
this  year. 
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In  the  item  of  beef  there  would  be  quite  a  marked  difference,  as  fol- 
lows: 


1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Milk  River 

$2.45  per  100 

4  00  per  100 

$4  00  per  100 

Crow  

2.33        " 

2.47|     " 

4.00        " 

Blackfeet                 ... 

2.33        " 

3.00       " 

4  00        " 

In  making  the  awards  for  supplies  in  articles  with  which  we  were  not 
conversant,  the  assistance  of  experts  was  procured.  The  articles  were 
numbered,  and  the  prices  marked  upon  them,  and  neither  the  experts 
nor  the  commissioners  knew  to  whom  they  belonged  until  the  decision 
had  been  made  upon  their  merits.  The  goods  were  delivered  at  ware- 
houses prepared  for  their  reception  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
were  all  carefully  inspected  and  shipped  under  the  supervision  of  your 
committee,  aided  by  Mr.  John  S.  Davis  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lee,  well- 
known  merchants  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  James  Graham  and  Mr.  D. 
Thompson  of  Philadelphia. 

Fifty-seven  contracts  were  awarded  instead  of  four  or  five,  which  Avas 
the  usual  number  under  the  old  system  of  Indian  management.  The 
total  amount  of  contracts  awarded  was  $1,992,449.88.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  fraud  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  goods 
and  supplies  delivered,  or  to  prevent  their  subsequent  change  while  en 
route  or  at  the  Indian  agencies. 

A  careful  inspection  showed  that  one  lot  of  blankets  was  not  up  to 
the  sample  and  a  new  lot  was  required ;  one  make  of  prints  was  deliv- 
ered which  was  not  equal  to  sample,  and  the  whole  lot  was  returned  and 
a  proper  delivery  made.  One  lot  of  knives,  not  being  equal  in  finish  to 
the  sample,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  in  the  price. 

Some  complaint  having  come  from  one  or  two  of  the  agencies  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  articles  delivered,  samples  have  been  procured,  and 
if  found  not  equal  to  requirement  of  contract,  or  if  any  changes  have 
been  made  en  route,  a  thorough  investigation  will  be  made  by  your 
committee. 

The  members  of  the  Board  and  inspectors  who  have  visited  the  agen- 
cies report  the  Indians  not  only  much  pleased  with  the  quality  of  goods 
now  furnished  them,  but  appreciate  .the  fact  that  they  received  very 
much  more  in  quantity  than  they  did  under  the  old  system  of  purchase. 

The  following  letter,  forwarded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
shows  the  appreciation  of  one  agent  of  the  goods  delivered  at  his 
agency,  and  many  other  agents  have  expressed  the  same  sentiments,  in 
person,  to  some  members  of  the  Board  : 

WICHITA  AGENCY,  I.  T., 

Eleventh  Month,  4th,  1873. 

I  have  just  examined  the  annuity  goods  purchased  for  the  Wichitas,  having  had 
them  opened  preparatory  to  issuing  them  to  the  Indians,  and  they  have  come  in  good 
condition  and  very  satisfactory.    The  goods  appear  to  be  of  good  quality,  better,  I 
think,  than  heretofore,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  Indians'  wants. 
Very  respectfully, 

JONATHAN  RICHARDS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  EDW.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  award  for  flour  as  made  under  the  supervision  of  your  committee 
required  the  inspection  of  all  delivered  under  contract,  except  at  the 
Crow  and  Blackfeet  agencies,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  flour 
delivered  at  these  agencies  should  be  inspected  at  Forts  Shaw  and  Ellis, 
the  nearest  military  posts. 

The  award  was  made  for  the  flour  for  the  southern  agencies  to  J.  H* 
Martin,  delivered  at  Kansas  City,  at  $3.25  per  100  pounds.  Subsequently, 
without  the  knowledge  of  your  committee,  the  contract  was  given  to  E. 
Fenlon  for  the  flour  delivered  at  the  agencies  at  the  following  prices 
per  sack :  Upper  Arkansas  $5.90,  Kiowa  $6.76,  and  Wichita  $6.34.  This 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  your  committee,  and 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  advertisement  calling  for  bids,  which 
stated  that  no  bids  for  supplies  delivered  at  these  agencies  would 
be  considered. 

The  large  award  of  cattle  for  the  Sioux  agencies  it  was  thought  to 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  divide,  giving  it  to  the  three 
lowest  bidders,  giving  the  lowest  bidder  the  largest  quantity  and  the 
agencies  easiest  of  access,  and  the  next  bidder  the  next  larger  quan- 
tity and  the  agencies  next  easiest  of  access.  Subsequently,  without  con- 
sultation with  your  committee,  these  contracts  were  sublet,  or  per- 
mitted to  be  filled  by  one  individual  whose  bid  had  been  rejected  a  pre- 
vious year  by  your  committee  on  account  of  suspicion  of  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  previous  Indian  contracts. 

The  contract  for  transportation  to  Whetstone  agency  awarded  to 
Geo.  Marshall,  of  Sioux  City,  at  $1.12  per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred 
miles,  was  subsequently  given,  without  the  knowledge  of  your  committee, 
to  A.  H.  Wilder  at  $1.32  per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred  miles,  but  we 
learn  the  freight  is  being  carried  by  Geo.  Marshall,  the  party  to  whom 
the  contract  had  been  awarded  in  New  York. 

Your  committee  have  during  the  year  received  the  most  courteous 
attention  from  the  officers  of  the  Interior  and  Indian  Departments,  and 
have  been  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  all  to  whom  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  apply. 

GEO.  H.  STUART, 

Chairman. 

JOHN  Y.  FAR  WELL. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE. 

Commissioner  FELIX  R.  BEIJNOT, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

WASHINGTON,  January  13, 1874. 

SlE:  As  secretary  of  the  Board,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
during  the  past  year  the  business  of  our  office  has  been  very  largely 
increased  over  that  of  any  previous  year.  We  have  been  in  almost  con- 
stant communication,  personally  or  by  letter,  with  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  have  had  more  or  less  intercourse  with 
most  of  the  agents  and  others  connected  with  the  service,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  from  all  available  sources  such  information  to  present 
to  the  Board  as  was  required,  or  seemed  important  in  exercising  the 
supervision  contemplated  by  the  several  acts  of  Congress  organizing 
and  continuing  the  Boi  d. 
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During  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Board  in  the 
West,  by  a  decision  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  it  was  held 
that  the  appropriation  made  May  29, 1872,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
was  not  available  after  July  1,  1873,  and  that  the  balance,  $8,061.71, 
remaining  unexpended  at  that  time,  reverted  into  the  Treasury.  By 
this  decision  we  were  left  for  several  months  without  any  means  of  pay- 
ing office-rent,  clerk-hire,  postage,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  our 
office.  The  members  of  the  Board  subsequently  advanced  the  money 
necessary,  and  this,  with  a  small  available  balance,  has  carried  us  so  far 
through  the  year. 

During  the  year  we  have  examined  1,656  vouchers,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  $3,273,574.81,  and  132  cash  accounts,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  $2,309,302.84;  a  total  of  $6,032,877.65.  This  important 
department  of  our  duties  has  involved  much  labor.  The  expenditures 
cover  those  of  all  the  various  agencies  located  in  all  sections  of  the 
western  country.  They  are  made  under  many  different  circumstances, 
an  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  before  an  intelligent  judgment 
can  be  exercised. 

We  have  gathered  from  the  Departments  and  other  available  sources 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  to  aid  them  in  passing  upon 
the  accounts  submitted  to  them. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  Board 
spent  some  two  weeks  in  ISTew  York  supervising  the  letting  of  contracts 
and  the  purchasing  of  goods.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  assisted  the 
purchasing  committee,  and  subsequently  supervised  the  inspecting  and 
shipping  of  the  goods,  most  of  which  were  inspected  and  shipped  under 
his  personal  supervision.  Hon.  John  Y.  Farwell,  of  the  purchasing 
committee,  went  to  San  Francisco  and  supervised  the  letting  of  contracts 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  arranged  for  the  subsequent  delivery,  inspec- 
tion, and  shipment  of  the  goods. 

During  the  summer,  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Board  spent 
four  and  a  half  months  in  the  Indian  country.  They  visited  the  Sioux  at 
Eed  Cloud  agency,  meeting  and  counciling  not  only  with  Eed  Cloud 
and  the  Indians  belonging  to  his  agency,  but  with  Spotted  Tail  and 
some  of  the  chiefs  from  Whetstone  agency,  Friday,  and  some  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  with 
portions  of  the  wild  Northern  Sioux. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  the  removal  of  the  Eed  Cloud 
agency  away  from  the  Platte,  some  eighty  miles,  into  their  own  country. 
It  also  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  a  portion  of  the  Sioux,  who 
were  restless  and  predisposed  to  hostility. 

They  also  visited  Fort  Hall  reservation,  in  Idaho,  while  en  route  for 
Montana.  They  spent  several  weeks  in  Montana,  collecting  and  nego- 
tiating with  the  Crow  Indians.  The  result  of  the  negotiation  was  an 
agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  Crows,  to  cede  to  the  Government  their 
present  reservation  and  accept  a  smaller  one  in  Judith  Basin;  the  Gov- 
ernment gaining  by  the  exchange  some  four  million  acres  of  good  min- 
ing, agricultural,  and  grazing  lands. 

They  then  spent  some  weeks  in  Colorado,  negotiating  with  the  Utes 
for  the  San  Juan  mining  country  ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  ceding, 
to  the  Government,  of  the  mining  regions  on  the  reservation — some  four 
million  acres ;  which,  when  the  articles  of  agreement  are  ratified  by 
Congress,  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  Full  reports  of  the  coun- 
cil with  the  Sioux,  the  visit  to  the  Shoshones  in  Idaho,  the  negotiation 
with  the  Crows  in  Montana  and  the  Utes  in  Colorado,  and  a  visit  to  the 
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San  Juan  mining  country,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments. 

A  special  commission  sent  out  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  Sioux  having  reported  irregularities  at  the  Whetstone  agency, 
and  there  being  reason  to  apprehend  similar  practices  at  the  Ked  Cloud 
agency,  a  special  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Board  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  matters  in  question. 

A  full  report  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  made  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

In  all  our  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  agencies  we  find  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  fact  that  no  books  of  any  kind  are  kept  to  show  the  doings 
and  expenditures  of  the  agents ;  and  in  case  of  the  removal  of  an 
agent  or  superintendent,  all  the  vouchers,  documents,  and  records  of  his 
official  conduct  are  carried  with  him,  and  there  is  nothing  on  which  to 
base  an  examination,  except  in  the  statements  of  those  who  are  often 
implicated  with  him  in  wrong.  An  incoming  agent  has  no  record  of  his 
predecessor  to  guide  him,  and  frequently  takes  possession  of  an  office 
from  which  even  the  public  documents  have  been  taken  away.  All  the 
official  correspondence  and  records  of  his  predecessor  are  considered 
personal  property,  to  be  taken  away  or  destroyed  as  may  suit  his  interest. 

The  statistics  gathered  for  the  annual  report  of  last  year  were  so  val- 
uable in  showing  what  was  being  attempted  and  accomplished  that  we 
have  endeavored  this  year  to  make  them  more  explicit,  dwelling  partic- 
ularly upon  such  details  as  are  not  usually  included  in  the  more  general 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  We  have  endeavored  to 
place  ourselves  in  communication  with  every  agent,  farmer,  school- 
teacher, and  missionary,  and  others  connected  with  or  conversant  with 
the  Indian  service ;  and  while  calling  for  information  on  such  specific 
points  as  suggested  themselves  to  us,  we  have  in  our  search  for  informa- 
tion given  the  widest  range  to  our  queries. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  all  the  agencies  except  Omaha,  Ci- 
marron,  Abiqui,  Leinhi,  Chiricahua,  Camp  Apache,  and  Camp  Verde. 

The  results  of  those  inquiries  are  presented,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
in  the  tabulated  and  general  statements  which  accompany  this  report. 

There  is  not  a  single  agency  in  which  there  is  any  evidence  of  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  in  some,  specially  hopeful  marks  of  progress  are 
noted.  Yet,  for  the  opportunities  offered,  there  has  not  been  the  prog- 
ress at  many  agencies  that  we  had  hoped  for,  and  had  reason  to  expect. 

A  very  great  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected  in  the  Indian 
service.  Under  former  systems  of  Indian  management,  the  service  had 
become  simply  a  stupendous  fraud,  through  which  many  Indian  agents 
wronged  the  Government  in  every  possible  way,  and  robbed  the  Indians 
of  their  just  dues.  To  the  impositions  and  fraudulent  transactions  en- 
gendered by  it,  were  largely  due  the  bloody  and  expensive  Indian  wars, 
the  records  of  which  when  written  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  our 
national  history. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  mission  boards  of  the  churches,  a 
vastly  better  class  of  men  has  been  given  to  the  service,  and  at  the 
present  time  a  large  majority  of  the  agents  are,  it  is  believed,  honest 
men,  yet  the  nominating  powers  in  some  instances  have  been  deceived. 
Men  to  whom  public  opinion  has  given  the  very  best  characters,  and 
who  amid  the  restraints  of  civilization  would  have  remained  honest, 
when  surrounded  by  the  evil  influences  and  temptations  of  the  agencies 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  in  some  cases  either  prove  corrupt  them- 
selves or  are  used  by  others  for  dishonest  purposes. 

The  supervision  exercised  by  some  of  the  religious  bodies  over  the 
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agencies  assigned  them,  has  been  so  efficient  that  not  a  single  exam- 
ple of  a  dishonest  or  unfaithful  agent  nominated  by  them  has  come  to 
our  knowledge.  Others  have  attempted  the  same  supervision  and  failed, 
owing  not  to  any  lack  of  effort,  but  to  the  unfortunate  surroundings  of 
the  agencies  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  men  at  the 
salary  that  is  paid  to  Indian  agents. 

The  plan  of  the  President  in  placing  the  naming  of  Indian  agents  in 
the  hands  of  the  different  religious  bodies  was  to  secure  honest,  reliable 
men,  who,  while  faithfully  discharging  their  duties  to  the  Government 
and  the  Indians,  would  sympathize  and  co-operate  with  every  effort 
made  to  civilize  and  christianize  them. 

It  is  an  expectation  that  would  reasonably  follow  that  the  same  bod- 
ies would  secure  the  employment  of  Christian  men  in  the  subordinate 
positions,  who,  while  discharging  the  duties  appertaining  to  their  sev- 
eral stations,  would  ba  efficient  helpers  in  missionary  work,  and  also, 
that  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  an  earnest  effort  would  be  made  by 
each  of  the  societies  to  carry  the  civilizing  and  christianizing  influence 
of  the  gospel  to  those  more  particularly  committed  to  them.  There  has 
been  much  accomplished,  and  some  progress  made  during  the  past  year, 
yet  there  are  some  agencies  which,  have  been  open  for  missionary  effort, 
where  no  such  effort  has  as  yet  been  made. 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  agents  are  men  who  could  have  no  real  sympa- 
thy with  the  missionary  effort,  and  of  the  eight  hundred  employes,  all 
of  whom  might  be  under  the  control  of  the  religious  bodies,  many  are 
men  of  no  Christian  characters,  and  some  of  them  are  the  worst  class 
that  the  country  can  produce.  Until  this  department  of  the  service 
shall  receive  the  attention  of  the  religious  bodies,  and  the  difficulty 
connected  with  it  be  overcome,  the  work  of  christianizing  will  yield 
comparatively  little  fruit. 

Qne  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  transportation  is  not  pro- 
vided for  employes,  or  for  families,  and  the  religious  societies  find  it 
difficult  to  get  competent  men  to  accept  subordinate  positions,  which 
involve  large  expenditure  in  reaching  them.  The  agent  is  in  conse- 
quence compelled  at  times  to  employ  such  men  as  he  finds  about  the 
agencies. 

There  are  now  very  few  agencies  at  which  there  is  any  more  danger 
than  there  is  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  East.  The  wages  of  agency  em- 
ployes are  above  the  average  which  men  of  the  ability  required  can 
command  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  agent  and  employes 
should  all  be  Christians,  married  men,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
families,  and,  when  possible,  a  missionary  should  go  with  them,  and  with 
such  influences  about  an  agency  it  is  a  question  only  of  time  how  soon 
the  Indians  connected  with  it  will  yield  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  success  of  the  Indian  policy,  as  regards  peace  or  war  between 
whites  and  Indians,  has  been  greater  than  its  most  sanguine  friends 
could  have  hoped  for.  At  the  time  of  its  inception  all  the  western  fron- 
tier was  in  a  state  of  apprehension  and  alarm  j  late  Indian  wars  and 
depredations  had  left  their  impress  behind  them.  The  highways  of  the 
far  West  had  been  closed,  and  many  of  them  were  only  safe  for  large 
companies  well  armed.  At  present  almost  the  entire  frontier  is  in  as 
little  real  danger  from  Indian  depredations  as  from  white  desperadoes. 
The  frontiersman  has  pressed  his  way  even  beyond  the  line  which  right 
permits  him ;  and  the  tide  of  emigration  is  pushing  steadily  into  new 
regions,  following  every  stream  and  penetrating  every  fertile  valley, 
entirely  uutrammeled  by  fear  of  Indians,  and  too  often  forgetting  the 
just  rights  of  the  race  they  so  lately  dreaded. 
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Daring  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  Modoc 
campaign,  there  has  been  no  serious  encounter  with  the  Indians.  There 
have  been  a  few. slight  skirmishes  with  insignificant  marauding  parties, 
but  they  have  resulted  in  but  little  damage  on  either  side.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  country  is  open  to  and  traveled 
over  by  whites,  yet,  during  the  year,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
there  have  been  fewer  Indian  depredations  than  ever  before. 

Most  of  the  Indian  depredations,  with  the  barbarous  details  of  which 
the  country  is  startled  from  time  to  time,  are  simply  telegraph  and 
newspaper  rumors,  which  after  investigation  prove  to  be  false.  These 
rumors  and  reports  are  often  gotten  up  and  circulated  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  adverse  to  the  present  policy,  and  whose  free  access  to  the 
telegraph  gives  facilities  for  reaching  the  press ;  and  the  public,  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  accept  them  as  reliable,  and  permit  their  judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  by  them.  While  there  has  been  during  the  year 
a  degree  of  peace  perhaps  unprecedented,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
Indian  depredation,  yet  in  almost,  if  not  in  every  case,  it  has  been  in 
retaliation  for  wrongs  and  murders,  by  whites,  of  Indians.  The  wild 
Indians  know  of  no  other  law  than  that  of  retaliation. 

The  unjustifiable  murder  of  a  number  of  peaceable  Indians  by  citizens 
near  Eawlins,  in  Wyoming,  is  directly  responsible  for  the  brutal  murder 
of  two  unprotected  women  at  Old  Camp  Brown,  killed  in  revenge  by 
friends  of  the  murdered  Indians. 

The  attack  by  soldiers,  perhaps  not  uncalled  for,  upon  a  party  of 
Cheyennes,  (some  of  whom  were  killed,)  who  were  after  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Utes,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  three  sur- 
veyors in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  so,  we  doubt  not,  in  almost  every 
case,  a  careful  investigation  would  show  some  personal  wrong  to  be  re- 
venged. 

Among  those  Indians  who  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  under  l^ie 
direct  influence  of  the  peace  policy,  some  gross  wrongs  have  been  over- 
looked and  revenge  unsought  for.  The  cold-blooded  murder  of  Whist- 
ler, a  prominent  Sioux  chief,  and  two  companions,  by  white  desperadoes 
in  Nebraska,  a  year  ago,  has  not  been  revenged,  nor  has  the  dastardly 
and  horrible,  murder  of  Cadetta,  an  Indian  chief,  and  an  Indian  inter- 
preter in  New  Mexico,  been  revenged.  So  also,  with  the  attack  upon 
and  slaughter  of  a  camp  of  friendly  Assinaboines,  and  yet  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  authorities  to  arrest  and  punish  the  murderers. 

A  full  report  of  these  outrages  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
documents. 

From  the  reports  of  last  winter  and  the  early  spring,  it  was  feared 
there  might  be  difficulty  during  the  summer  with  the  Sioux,  but  the 
visit  of  the  commission  to  the  Sioux  country,  and  their  negotiations 
with  them,  and  the  influence  of  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  and  other 
friendly  chiefs,  has  prevented  any  trouble.  It  has  bronght  us  into  con- 
tact with  the  Northern  Sioux,  many  of  whom,  instead  of  seeking  war, 
are  asking  for  an  agency,  and  express  a  desire  for  a  lasting  peace. 
Each  year  lessens  the  danger  of  war  with  this  powerful  tribe,  and  by 
good  management,  and  the  exercise  of  due  patience,  we  shall  soon  have 
the  Sioux  of  the  north  not  only  at  peace,  but  seeking  the  ways  of  .civiliza- 
tion. The  small  band  of  Sioux  young  men,  from  the  Missouri  River  agen- 
cies who,  it  was  charged,  made  several  attacks  during  the  summer  upon 
Fort  Lincoln,  were,  upon  subsequent  investigation,  shown  to  have  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  either  the  soldiers,  or  the  post,  but  were  hunt- 
ing their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Rees,  who,  while  acting  as  scouts  for 
our  Army,  had  committed  many  acts  of  warfare  upon  them.  « 
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The  chiefs  at  the  various  councils  during  the  summer  expressed  a 
willingness  to  permit  the  peaceable  passage  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  through  their  country;  but  at  the  same  time  expressed 
the  fear  that  some  of  their  young  men,  whom  they  could  not 
control,  would  follow  the  railroad  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
stock  and  plunder. 

The  Yellowstone  military  expedition  was  attacked  by  such  a  party, 
but  with  little  loss  on  either  side.  The  Northern  Cheyeunes  and  Ara- 
pahoes  have  made  an  incursion  into  Wind  Kiver  Valley  after  the  Sho- 
shones,  and  perpetrated  the  massacre  of  the  two  women  before  referred 
to.  They  also  made  a  raid  upon  the  Crows,  killing  one  white  man  (who 
was  living  with  a  squaw)  and  two  Crow  women.  An  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  induce  these  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  who  have  no 
reservation  or  agency,  to  join  the  southern  branch  of  the  same  tribe  in 
the  Indian  Territory. 

Notwithstanding  "numerous  rumors  of  threatened  difficulty  with  the 
tribes  in  Minnesota,  they  are  peaceable  and  are  quietly  progressing  in  the 
way  of  civilization,  and  the  progress  some  of  them  are  making  is  rapid 
and  encouraging. 

In  Montana,  with  its  large  Indian  population,  there  has  been  no 
trouble  with  them.  During  the  year  an  effort  was  made  to  get  up 
trouble  with  some  of  the  Indians,  with  a  view  of  getting  troops  located 
in  certain  sections,  but  the  effort  failed. 

The  purchase  of  the  Crow  reservation  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  Judith  Basin,  will  throw  open  a  large  extent 
of  country  to  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  Indians  in  a 
more  favorable  location  for  their  improvement.  The  aggressions  of  the 
settlers  upon  this  reservation  bid  fair  to  end  in  a  war  with  this  powerful 
tribe,  in  spite  of  their  general  friendliness,  but  all  apprehensions  of  this 
kind  are  removed,  if  the  purchase  is  ratified  by  Congress. 

In  Idaho  there  has  been  no  trouble  during  the  year,  although  Indians 
wander  almost  at  will  over  the  whole  of  the  Territory.  The  progress  of 
the  Shoshones,  with  proper  inducements  and  facilities,  could  be  made 
much  more  rapid,  as  most  of  them  are  willing  to  labor. 

In  Wyoming  the  Eastern  Shoshones  have  made  most  commendable 
progress  during  the  year.  Prior  to  the  present  season  none  of  them 
had  ever  done  any  manual  labor,  but  this  season  a  large  number  have 
taken  to  farming,  and  the  whole  tribe  have  almost  abandoned  their 
nomadic  habits. 

The  ratification  of  the  articles  of  agreement  made  for  the  purchase  of 
a  portion  of  their  reservation,  and  the  removal  of  the  whites  from  the 
retained  part  of  it,  would  materially  aid  them  in  their  effort  for  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  Colorado  there  have  been  many  rumors  of  aggressions  by  the  Utes 
and  others;  but  investigation  has  in  every  case  shown  that  no  acts  of 
hostility  had  been  committed,  and  usually  some  selfish  motive  is  found 
for  the  circulation  of  false  reports.  The  purchase  from  the  Utes  of  the 
San  Juan  mining  country  has  removed  the  chief  cause  of  difficulty 
feared  between  them  and  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  and  will  open  up  to 
lawful  settlement  one  of  the  most  valuable  mining  regions  in  the  west. 

The  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  making  commendable  prog- 
ress in  civilization.  The  civilized  tribes  occupying  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  it  demonstate  what  can,  with  time  and  effort,  be  accomplished 
for  the  wilder  tribes  located  in  the  western  and  southern  part  of  it. 
The  report  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  society  in  this  territory  is 
largely,  if  not  entirely  due  to  the  unauthorized  presence  of  a  large 
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number  of  renegade  whites  who  have  followed  the  railroads,  and  who 
have  attempted  to  escape  from  justice  by  congregating  here,  at  times  in 
sufficient  force  to  defy  the  authorities.  It  is  very  seldom  the  Indians 
figure  in  these  outrages,  save  as  victims,  and  when  they  do,  this  class 
and  a  similar  one  living  in  States  bordering  on  the  Indian  Territory,  are 
usually  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

An  indication  of  the  class  of  whites  who  are  endeavoring  to  carry 
their  civilizing  influence  into  the  territory  is  given  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  report  of  Lieutenant  Quimby,  United  States  Army: 

I  have  made  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  desperadoes  here,  and  after 
ordering  them  to  leave  within  six  hours,  released  them  with  the  information  that  if 
they  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  after  that  time  they  would  be  severely 
dealt  with. 

I  was  called  on  this  morning  by  the  Indian  agent  Mr.  T.  D.  Griffith,  who  made  writ- 
ten application  for  assistance  in  expelling  all  persons  not  connected  with  the  railroad, 
or  who  are  trading  without  authority,  selling  whisky,  &c. 

During  the  first  day  here  I  busied  myself  in  quietly  making  inquiries  of  known  re- 
spectable parties  as  to  who  the  worst  characters  here  were,  and  obtained  by  these 
means  a  list  of  twenty-four  names. 

About  half  of  the  worst  cases  have  left  of  their  own  accord  fearing  that  I  would  arrsst 
them,  and  being  already  under  bonds  to  appear  before  the  United  States  court  at  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  for  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  statistics  of  the  year,  so  far  as  collected,  compare  favorably  with 
those  published  in  the  report  of  last  year,  and  in  the  cases  of  some 
of  the  wilder  tribes  they  show  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 

In  view  of  this  exhibit  of  what  is  being  done,  we  think  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  may  be  well  satisfied  with  their  progress,  and  deplore  the 
adoption  of  any  measure  looking  to  the  opening  of  this  Territory  to 
white  settlers. 

During  the  year  efforts  have  been  made,  with  good  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  of  the  Pimas  and  Marico- 
pas,  an  industrious,  self-sustaining  tribe  of  Indians  from  Arizona,  where 
it  is  found  impossible  to  protect  them  in  their  rights,  at  their  old  homes. 
Also  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  from  Wyoming,  many 
of  the  most  influential  of  whom  express  a  willingness  to  go.  The  Aric- 
karees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandanshave  also  expressed  a  willingness  to 
remove,  and  could,  with  a  proper  effort,  be  induced  to  leave  the  poor 
and  unproductive  country  in  which  they  live,  and  with  their  industrious 
habits  would  soon  be  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  comfortable  in  this 
Territory.  So,  also,  with  the  Poncas,  whose  close  proximity  to  their 
more  powerful  enemy  the  Sioux  is  a  source  of  constant  danger  and  fear, 
which  seriously  retards  their  progress. 

That  some  more  settled  form  of  government  than  uncertain  tribal 
laws  is  desirable,  few  will  question,  yet  the  code  of  laws  of  some  of  the 
civilized  tribes  is,  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  the  laws  of  our  Terri- 
tories. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  national  council  of  the  Indians 
has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  some  inter-tribal  government ;  yet,  any 
form  of  government  forced  upon  them  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
treaty-rights,  and  solely  in  the  interest  of  outside  parties,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  compel  them  to  submit  to.  On  this  subject  there  is  very 
little  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  people  properly  belonging  to  the 
territory,  and  the  delegates  representing  the  civilized  tribes  all  oppose 
any  change  until  the  people  are  ready  for  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
almost  every  effort  looking  to  the  organization  of  a  Territory  has  been 
directly  in  the  interest  of  corporations  and  individuals  rather  than  of 
the  Indians,  wrhose  treaty-rights  are  to  be  sacrificed. 

In  Arizona  and  Texas  there  have  been  the  usual  reports  of  Indian 
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troubles,  but  less  this  year,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  and  many  of  the 
reports  are  known  to  be  without  any  foundation. 

In  New  Mexico  there  is  a  large  Indian  population,  but  they  have 
lived  so  long  in  contact  with  the  Mexican  people,  to  many  of  whom 
some  of  the  tribes  are  superior,  that  while  there  has  been  little  progress, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  with  them  during  the  year.  The  removal 
of  the  Muache,  Capote,  and  Weemiuuche  Utes  to  the  new  agency  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ute  reservation,  and  the  Jicarillas  Apache  to  a  res- 
ervation contiguous  to  it,  when  accomplished,  will  be  for  the  good  of 
both  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

In  Utah  and  Nevada  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  scattered  bands 
of  Indians  has  been  in  progress  during  the  summer,  and  when  accom- 
plished will  be  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  Indians.  These  peo- 
ple, taken  from  their  old  homes  and  pursuits  and  placed  upon  reserva- 
tions, will  need  liberal  treatment  from  the  Government,  as,  for  a  time 
at  least,  they  must  be  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  it  for  support. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  the  same  evidence  of  hopeful  progress. 
Some  of  the  tribes  are  making  rapid  advances.  They  are,  however,  in 
the  main,  those  most  isolated  from  the  influence  of  the  whites. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  having  decided  upon  Tacomia  as  its 
western  terminus,  will  result  in  the  rapid  springing  up  of  a  city  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  Puyallup  reservation,  and  as  the  land  is  not 
very  well  suited  for  an  Indian  reservation,  and  will  eventually  be  valuable 
for  settlement,  some  arrangement  looking  to  the  removal  of  these  In- 
dians to  a  better  location,  as  well  as  their  protection  upon  their  present 
reservation,  until  this  is  accomplished,  is  necessary. 

In  California,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  conference  with  the  Mission 
Indians,  and  the  result  *of  their  investigation,  in  connection  with  pre- 
vious examination  by  the  Board,  leads  us  to  approve  of  their  recommen- 
dations and  some  immediate  action  is  called  for  to  provide  these  Indians 
with  a  settled  home. 

The  war  with  the  Modocs  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  dealing  hon- 
estly with  the  Indians.  Had  justice  been  done  to  the  Modoc  Indians, 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  Modoc  war 
would  have  been  averted.  A  statement  of  this  affair,  prepared  by  the 
Board  in  May  last,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  documents. 

In  visiting  the  various  agencies  we  note  the  vast  improvement  over  the 
condition  under  previous  management,  yet  there  are  still  evils  of  the 
past  that  hare  not  been  entirely  eradicated.  Prominent  among  these  is 
the  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  schools.  These,  properly  directed,  are  the 
most  hopeful  agents  in  Indian  civilization.  At  some  agencies  the  schools 
are  very  successfully  conducted  ;  at  others  they  are  a  total  failure. 

The  present  manner  of  issuing  rations  as  pursued  at  many  agencies 
is  entirely  wrong.  The  Indians  grossly  exaggerate  their  numbers,  and 
provisions  being  issued  to  the  chiefs 'in  bulk,  flour  and  coffee  by  the 
sack,  sugar  by  the  barrel  or  sack,  and  beef  alive  on  the  hoof,  more  or 
less  of  it  is  wasted,  sold  or  given  away.  We  realize  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  number  of  Indians  in  a  wild  band,  but  when  the  Government 
is  supplying  all  their  wants,  the  agent  ought  to  devise  some  means  of 
knowing  how  many  Indians  are  being  fed,  and  that  each  receives  what 
he  is  entitled  to. 

The  issue  of  everything  an  Indian  needs,  while  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
at  the  time  of  its  inauguration  have  seemed  necessary,  is  certainly  not 
a  system  that  would  superinduce  a  desire  to  labor  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
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dians,  and  that  they  do  not  evince  a  willingness  to  work  is,  in  many 
cases,  because  there  is  no  possible  motive  for  it. 

We  find  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  rations  to  em- 
ployes. At  some  agencies  rations  are  issued  to  the  agent  and  each  em- 
ploye. At  others  the  agent  and  employes  are  boarded,  and  at  one 
double  rations  are  issued  for  the  agent  and  each  employe.  In  most  of 
the  cases  with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  issue  is  made  from  provisions 
purchased  for  subsistence  of  Indians.  At  other  agencies  the  agent  and 
the  employes  do  not  receive  any  rations,  and  yet  their  salaries  are  no 
higher.  Some  regular  system  is  certainly  called  for,  giving  to  all  agents 
and  employes  the  same  treatment.  Some  uniform  system  by  which 
rations  of  flour  and  beef,  and  perhaps  other  necessaries  of  life,  could 
be  issued  to  all  agents  and  employes  would,  if  it  can  be  done,  be  a  desir- 
able and  just  regulation,  and  some  regular  system  approved  by  the  De- 
partment would  correct  many  abuses. 

The  law  so  carefully  framed,  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  an  In- 
dian agent  to  be  interested  with  a  trader,  effectually  prevents  any  open 
and  direct  connection  between  them,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  at  times 
an  indirect  interest  exists. 

Some  measure  should  be  devised  for  tbe  supervision  of  the  trader  by 
the  agent  or  other  authority,  in  regulating  the  prices  allowed  the  In- 
dians for  their  peltries  and  to  prevent  exorbitant  charges  for  goods  fur- 
nished them  in  exchange.  During  the  present  season  we  saw  a  trader 
giving  each,,  for  quite  a  number  of  buffalo  calf-skins,  a  common  tin-cup, 
costing  about  five  cents,  or  a  dozen  of  brass  rings,  worth  about  the  same, 
and  for  a  full-sized  buffalo-robe,  ten  common  tin-cups,  costing  about 
fifty  cents.  A  trader,  formerly  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  informed  us  that 
during  the  war,  when  buffalo-robes  sold  by  the  bale  at  thirteen  dollars 
each,  he  never  gave  over  one  dollar  in  trade  -for  them,  and  often  less. 
At  one  of  the  agencies  visited  this  summer,  requiring  but  a  very 
limited  capital  for  trading,  we  were  informed  the  profit  of  the  trade  on 
last  year's  business  was  $10,000. 

The  sale  of  annuity  goods,  though  not  so  common  as  formerly,  is  still 
practiced  by  some  tribes,  and  at  some  points  it  is  charged  that  Govern- 
ment traders  have  purchased  them.  The  law  on  this  subject,  imposing 
a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  is  not  severe  enough,  and  even  under  it,  to  get  a 
a  conviction  before  a  jury  is  almost  impossible.  That  the  business  is 
carried  on  almost  openly  at  some  points  is  well  known  to  the  agents, 
yet  they  seem  powerless  to  stop  it.  Agents  ought  to  use  every  effort 
to  break  off  this  traffic  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government. 

Itis  unquestionably  the  interest  of  many  people  about  Indian  reserva- 
tions to  retard  their  advance  in  civilization.  Traders  and  others  who 
barter  for  their  peltries  and  articles  of  ornament  used  by  wild  Indians, 
would  with  the  advance  of  civilization  find  their  trade  injured.  Their 
influence,  combined  with  that  of  a  class  who  live  among  the  Indians, 
having  Indian  wives  and  children,  is  expected  to  make  labor  or  any 
following  of  "  the  white  man's  ways"  disreputable,  and  any  effort  looking 
to  their  advancement  is  in  every  way  discouraged  by  them.  The  influ- 
ence, by  example,  of  this  class  of  men  upon  the  wild  tribes  is  very  great, 
and  until  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system  few  of  the  Indians  came 
into  contact  with  any  other  class.  At  some  of  these  agencies  numbers 
of  these  white  men,  many  of  whom  are  fugitives  from  justice,  deserters 
from  the  Army,  and  idle  vagabonds,  are  drawing  rations,  and  at  some 
they  are  receiving  \vages  for  services  as  Government  employes. 

The  point  is  often  raised,  and  even  by  those  friendly  to  Indians,  that 
the  adults  cannot  be  taught  to  labor.  Experience  shows  that  while 
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the  children  are  the  most  hopeful  subjects,  yet  a  proper  effort,  with 
reasonable  inducements,  will  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 
That  Indians  are  naturally  lazy,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the  labor 
of  procuring  their  subsistence  by  the  chase  necessitates  an  effort  fully 
equal  to.  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  white  people  upon 
the  rich  lands  of  the  West,  and  it  is  when  all  inducements  to  labor  are 
removed  by  a  systematic  pauperizing  or  by  thorough  demoralization 
that  laziness  becomes  habitual. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  Indian  civilization  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  rigor  of  the  law,  Indians,  where  they  wish  it,  have  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  liquor,  and  whole  tribes  are  being  slowly  but  surely  destroyed 
by  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  The  difficulty  is  to  procure  an  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  In  many  courts  Indian  evidence  is  not  received,  and  when 
received  little  or  no  credence  is  given  to  it,  and  where  juries  are  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  those  who  are  either  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness or  uphold  it.  little  can  be  done. 

The  attack  of  the  Sioux  upon  the  Pawnees  during  the  past  summer, 
which  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  press,  as  well  as  the  various  en- 
counters between  the  Sioux  and  Crows,  the  Sioux  and  the  Poncas,  and 
among  other  tribes,  lead  us  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing peace  among  the  different  tribes  that  are  at  peace  with  the  whites. 
The  state  of  war  that  exists  in  their  midst  should  not  only  be  discouraged 
on  grounds  of  humanity,  but  because  it  prevents  many  Indians  from 
settling  down  to  farming.  It  produces  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm, 
and  necessitates  most  of  the  tribes  keeping  up  organized  bands  of  war- 
riors. Young  men  desirous  of  distinction  and  influence  in  their  tribes 
seek  for  it  in  war  rather  than  in  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  Every 
indication  of  a  desire  for  peace  among  Indian  tribes  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  Crows  have  repeatedly  expressed  a  desire  for  peace  with 
the  Sioux ;  and  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  evince  a  desire 
for  peace  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Utes. 

In  presenting  the  following  statistics  and  reports  to  the  agencies,  we. 
again  refer  to  tbe  work  done  by  the  societies  of  the  different  churches, 
and  the  missionaries  and  teachers  sent  out  and  maintained  by  them. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  supervision  of  its  Indian 
commission,  expended  from  its  own  treasury,  during  the  past  year,  for 
missionary  work  among  Indians,  $67,771.79,  besides  quite  a  large  sum 
contributed  by  Indians  and  others  directly  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
has  sustained  a  missionary  bishop  exclusively  for  this  work,  and  has 
prosperous  missions  at  most  of  the  agencies  assigned  them.  We 
gather  from  its  report  the  names  of  twenty-one  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  various  missions,  and  there  are  doubtless  others;  of  these  Bishop 
Hare  says:  "They  are  heroes  and  heroines,  and  that  not  in  the  lower 
realms  of  courage.  I  record  their  names  with  tears  of  thankfulness  that 
God  has  given  them  such  grace,  and  blessed  me  with  the  privilege  of 
hearing  them  call  me  their  bishop." 

The  Presbyterian  board  report  an  expenditure  of  $22,550.55  for  In- 
dian missions  from  its  own  treasury,  besides  quite  a  respectable  amount 
contributed  by  the  Indian  churches.  It  has  forty-four  missionaries  and 
teachers  engaged  in  Indian  missions,  and  the  reports  for  the  past  year, 
from  its  schools  and  general  mission-work,  are  very  favorable.  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  some  very  successful  schools  and 
missions,  in  addition  to  those  reported  by  the  Presbyterian  board. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational)  reports  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  to  Indian  missions  the  past  year,  about  $3,000 
of  which  was  expended.  It  has  quite  a  number  of  missions  and  mission- 
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aries  supported  from  its  treasury,  and  many  Christian  men  and  women 
sent  out  as  Government  employes.  Its  reports  are  encouraging,  and 
several  new  missions  are  being  established,  or  are  under  consideration. 

The  Friends  (Northern  Superiutendency)  represent  six  yearly  meet- 
ings. The  prominent  men  connected  with  the  society  have  given  much 
attention  to  Indian  affairs,  and  at  their  own  expense,  have  visited  all 
the  agencies  under  their  care,  and  given  a  supervision  to  the  work  which 
Government  employes  could  not  do.  The  result  of  this  personal  visita- 
tion can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  During  the  year  they  have  expended 
from  their  own  treasury  $7,500,  and  the  contribution  of  clothing,  books. 
&e.,  would  make  a  considerable  addition. 

The  Friends  (Central  Superintendency)  report  the  expenditure  of 
$10,000.  They  exercise  the  same  personal  supervision  of  the  agencies 
assigned  them,  and  in  addition  employ  an  efficient  agent,  who  gives  all 
his  time  to  a  general  supervision  of  their  Indian  work. 

The  missionaries  and  teachers  employed  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
the  work,  and  the  reports  of  schools  and  civilization  are  complete,  and 
show  a  degree  of  progress  that  is  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

The  Methodist  Church  reports  $5,000  expended  ;  besides  further  ex- 
penditures by  conferences  not  reported  to  the  general  office.  There 
have  also  been  large  contributions  of  books,  for  the  erection  of  chapels, 
and  for  other  purposes  not  included  in  the  above  sum.  It  has  about 
twenty  missionaries,  and  thirty  native  preachers.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  Indian  missions  belong  to  this  Church. 

The  Baptist  Church  North  reports  seven  missionaries  supported  by 
them.  The  Baptist  Church  South  has  also  a  number  of  missionaries. 
The  joint  expenditure  for  the  past  year  amounts  to  about  $5,000. 

We  have  received  no  reports  from  the  Catholic,  Reformed  Dutch,, 
Christian,  Lutheran,  or  Unitarian  Church  societies,  but  most  of  them 
are  engaged  actively  in  mission  work  for  Indians,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  agency  reports. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  INDIAN  AGENCIES,  ARRANGED  UNDER 
THE  DENOMINATIONS  HAVING  THE  NOMINATIONS  OF  THE  AGENTS; 
ALSO  TABULAR  STATEMENTS  ARRANGED  BY  SUPERINTENDENCES  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES,  SHOWING  MISSIONARY,  SCHOOL,  AND  FARM- 
ING STATISTICS. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

WKokoinish  agency. — There  is  one  mission  on  this  reservation,  in 
charge  of  Eev.  Cushing  Eels,  a  Congregational  clergyman.  About  one- 
third  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  attend  church  services,  and  have 
exhibited  a  special  interest  in  religion  during  the  past  year.  There  is 
also  a  Sunday-school  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty.  There 
is  a  boarding-school  in  which  the  children  learn  as  fast  as  white  children 
of  the  same  age.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress  and  live  in 
houses,  and  all  have  learned  to  labor.  About  twenty  of  them  have  farms, 
upon  which  they  work,  and  the  number  of  those  evincing  a  disposition  to 
farm  is  increasing.  They  are  gradually  improving,  but  whisky  and  im- 
moral white  men  still  exercise  an  evil  influence  over  them,  and  impede 
their  progress  toward  Christianity  and  civilization. 

Green  Bay  agency  — There  are  two  missions  at  this  agency  under  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  and  four  mis- 
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sionaries,  viz,  Kevs.  E.  A.  Goodnongh,  S.  W.  Ford,  J.  W.  Stryker,  and 
Jeremiah  Slingerland;  and  the  reports  of  the  advance  of  the  Gospel  are 
encouraging.  Rev.  E.  A.  Goodnough  says :  u  The  first  church  here  was 
a  log  church,  which  the  Indian  built  entirely  with  their  own  labor.  The 
present  church  was  built  entirely  with  their  own  funds,  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  United  States  of  their  claim  to  the  forty-mile  square  tract, 
in  a  part  of  which  their  reservation  is  located.  They  have,  since  I  have 
been  with  them,  paid  one  half  toward  the  cost  of  building  on  a  chancel 
and  vestry-room,  and  also  one-half  of  the  cost  of  repainting  the  church 
twice.  They  have  always  paid  a  part  of  the  missionary's  salary,  and 
they  now  propose  to  assume  the  whole  burden  of  paying  their  minister 
themselves." 

"  The  old  i  Green  Bay  mission/  which  was  such  an  expense  and  fail- 
ure, was  never  in  any  way  connected  with  this  mission.  That  was  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  other  tribes  in  the  vicinity, 
though  some  Oneida  children  were  also  sent  there.  The  Oneidas  are  by 
no  means  perfect,  yet  they  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  aid  in  their 
good  designs." 

There  are  five  schools,  which  are  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries. 
They  are  well  attended,  and  the  children  are  reported  as  making  very 
good  progress.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  making  considerable  im- 
provement in  habits  of  labor  in  tilling  laud,  and  domestic  affairs.  They 
are  fast  giving  up  their  hunting  and  trapping,  &c.,  for  farming,  cutting 
timber,  and  logging.  Many  of  them  have  good  farms.  The  school  and 
religious  work  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  Methodist  and  Episco- 
pal societies.  Rev.  J.  W.  Stryker  and  wife,  under  appointment  of  this 
association,  have  been  for  some  months  missionaries  at  Kesheua,  among 
the  Menomonees.  They  were  five  years  among  the  freedmen,  and  did 
not  lack  enthusiasm  in  that  work ;  but  Mrs.  Stryker  believes  she  is  now 
in  the  most  promising  field  of  labor  she  has  been  in  for  some  time.  She 
says : 

These  Indians  (the  pagan  part)  are  physically  and,  I  believe,  morally  and  mentally 
in  advance  of  the  colored  people  generally. 

A  Christian  farmer  and  his  wife  have  just  been  sent  to  this  agency. 
There  has  been  some  interference  here  by  outside  parties  which  embar- 
rasses the  agent,  and  works  evil  mainly  by  strengthening  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  clique  among  the  Indians  themselves. 

All  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  nearly  all  have  learned  to  labor  and  live 
in  houses. 

La  Pointe  agency. — There  are  two  missions  at  this  agency,  under  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missionsand  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
missionaries  are  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  Presbyteriau,  and  Rev.  G.  Ter- 
horst,  Catholic.  The  Presbyterian  mission  is  being  successfully  con- 
ducted. "  Religious  services  and  visiting  the  families  of  the  Indians 
were  unavoidably  restricted  by  the  want  of  acquaintance  as  yet  with  the 
language  by  the  missionaries,  who  had  to  depend  on  such  interpreting 
as  could  be  obtained  ;  but  the  meetings  for  worship  were  marked  with 
growing  interest.  When  Mr.  Henry  Blatchford,  interpreter  for  the  In- 
dian agent,  could  take  charge  of  the  meetings,  or  act  as  interpreter  for 
the  missionaries,  the  service  was  in  a  good  measure  satisfactory,  Six 
new  communicants  were  received  near  the  end  of  March,  and  of  two  or 
three  who  died  during  the  year  without  having  been  admitted  to  church 
fellowship,  in  the  absence  of  an  ordained  minister,  it  is  hoped  that  they 
have  joined  the  Church  above. 

"  The  school  is  steadily  kept  up,  with  a  good  degree  of  efficiency,  and 
3  i  c 
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also  of  encouragement.  The  boarding-scholars,  on  March  31,  were  13 
boys  and  10  girls ;  and  the  day  scholars,  32  boys  and  24  girls.  The 
average  attendance  of  day-scholars  for  the  preceding  quarter  was  over 
one-third  of  the  number  on  the  roll.  The  daily  studies  of  all  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  rudiments,  and  careful  attention  was  given  to  their 
religious  instruction.  The  boys  of  the  boarding-school  were  occupied 
with  out-of-door  work  to  some  extent,  and  the  girls  with  in-door  work, 
giving  them  useful  training  for  after  life,  and  proving  beneficial  to  their 
health.7' 

The  Catholic  mission  is  also  being  vigorously  conducted,  and  gratify- 
ing results  are  reported. 

It  is  believed  that  now  nearly  all  the  employe's  are  Christians,  and 
are  heartily  seconding  and  forwarding  the  missionary  work.  About  one- 
half  of  the  Chippewas  have  learned  to  labor,  nearly  all  wear  citizens7 
dress,  and  about  one  half  of  two  bands — the  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River — 
live  in  houses.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion during  the  past  four  years.  No  farming  statistics  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Chippewa  agency — No  report  from  the  Chippewa  agency  has  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  from  a  letter  written  by  a  clergyman  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  we  learn  that  the  progress  of  these  people  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Fort  Berthold  agency. — This  agency  has  been  recently  transferred 
from  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  There  is  no  mission  and  no  school. 
There  is  no  improvement  reported  by  the  agent.  Eev.  George  Whip- 
pie  says  of  this  agency  :  "Although  this  agency  was  transferred  to  the 
association  some  months  since,  owing  to  various  hinderances  not  neces- 
sary to  detail  it  has  but  recently  come  under  our  control.  Consequently 
no  missionary  work  has  yet  been  attempted,  other  than  that  of  in- 
troducing Christian  laborers  into  various  departments  of  the  agency. 
Some  changes  in  this  regard  have  already  been  made,  and  more  will 
have  to  follow  before  the  whole  work  is  brought  under  Christian  influ- 
ence. The  school  was  to  commence  the  first  of  December,  and  the  teach- 
ing force  will  be  enlarged  as  necessity  seems  to  demand.  The  associa- 
tion is  studying  the  situation  with  all  the  light  it  can  receive,  and  will 
introduce  direct  missionary  labor  as  soon  as  circumstances  warrant. 
The  situation  of  these  Indians  is  such,  however,  that  the  agent  strongly 
recommends  their  removal.  The  reasons  are  twofold  :  1st.  Their  land 
does  not  seem  favorable  for  agricultural  industries.  2d.  They  are  so  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  avowed  enemies  as  greatly  to  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  agency." 

Sisseton  agency.— There  are  four  missions  on  the  Lake  Traverse 
reservation,  and  six  churches,  all  conducted  by  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  missionaries  are  Revs.  S.  R.  Riggs,  Thomas  S.  William- 
son, and  Pastors  John  B.  Renville,  Daniel  Renville,  Solomon  Toonkon- 
schaecheye,  and  Louis  Mazawakinyanuaj  licentiates,  David  Greycloud 
and  Thomas  Goodgood. 

The  missions  are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  there  have  been 
marked  indications  of  special  interest  in  religious  matters  displayed  by 
the  Indians  during  the  past  four  years.  The  church-services  are  well 
attended,  and  eight  Sunday-schools  have  an  average  attendance  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty. 

There  are  four  schools  from  which,  through  some  unexplained  omission, 
no  reports  have  been  received.  Nearly  all  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
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Indians  have  houses  and  farms,  having  taken  advantage  of  their  treaty 
stipulations  and  located  each  on  160  .acres  of  land ;  and  they  are  becom- 
ing good  practical  farmers.  Nine-tenths  wear  citizens7  dress.  Within 
the  past  two  years  they  have  made  commendable  progress  toward 
Christian ization  and  civilization  ;  but  Gabriel  Renvilie,  the  present 
head-chief,  is  a  polygamist,  and  generally  opposed  to  the  missionary 
work  among  his  people,  and  his  influence  is  very  baneful.  He  is  un- 
fortunately recognized  by  the  Government.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  prospects  of  these  Indians  are  such  as  to  give  the  greatest  en- 
couragements to  their  friends. 

BAPTIST  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Cherokee  agency. — There  are  numerous  missions  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Moravians. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  are  Rev.  E.  J.  Mack  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Eights. 

The  Methodist  mission  work  is  conducted  on  the  itinerant  system,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The 
missionaries  are  Rev.  N.  Ewing,  W.  B.  Lyda,  T.  K.  B.  McSpadden,  S. 
S.  Miller,  and  William  Devick,  who  are  whites,  and  Rope  Cannon,  Little 
Bird,  Isaac  Saunders,  John  Sevier,  Ketchum,  and  Flute,  who  are  natives. 

The  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  missionaries  are  not  reported. 

The  progress  made  by  the  missions  is  very  encouraging,  and  is  marked 
by  increased  and  faithful  attendance  on  religious  services.  There  are 
about  twenty  Sunday  schools  of  all  denominations,  which  have  about 
fifty  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  each  of  about  twenty -five. 

There  are  sixty  neighborhood  schools  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  sup- 
ported by  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  Government  securities, 
the  amount  being  appropriated  for  each  year  at  the  annual  session  of 
the  Cherokee  legislature. 

There  is  also  a  female  school  at  Park  Hill,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Moravian  Missionary  Board  and  a  Cherokee  orphan  asylum,  which  is 
supported  from  the  Cherokee  orphan  fund.  The  asylum  is  intended  to 
afford  a  home  for  Cherokee  orphan  children,  and  is  based  upon  the 
manual-labor  system.  It  is  now  attended  by  about  ninety  children, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  Rev.  W.  A.  Duncan,  a 
native,  is  the  superintendent. 

There  are  forty-eight  native  teachers  and  twelve  whites  in  the  sixty 
neighborhood  day-schools.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  is  satisfactory, 
but  there  is  still  a  great  need  for  some  good  system  by  which  the  chil- 
dren can  be  taught  the  English  language  understandingly. 

The  Cherokee  people  are  very  successful  farmers  and  stock -raisers ; 
and,  having  now  partially  recovered  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
late  war,  are  rapidly  becoming  wealthy.  No  more  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  funds  can  be  pointed  to  than  that  which  is  made  by  this  people  in 
the  interests  of  law,  education,  civilization,  and  progress;  and  each  year 
gives  evidence  of  increased  and  strenuous  efforts  on  their  part  to  excel 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  prosperity,  while  at 
the  same  time  bringing  forth  the  results  of  these  efforts  far  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all. 

Creek  agency. — The  Creeks  have  several  missions  established  among 
them,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Baptist  Churches, 
South,  and  Presbyterian  Church,  North.  The  names  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  two  former  churches  are  not  reported. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  are  Rev.  W.  S. 
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Robertson  and  S.  M.  Ferryman.  The  church-membership  is  quite  large, 
and  the  average  attendance  on  religious  services  very  good.  There  are 
about  thirty  Sunday-schools,  which  are  fairly  attended. 

There  are  thirty-one  neighborhood*  day  schools  and  two  boarding- 
schools,  supported  by  the  Creeks  from  school-funds  appropriated  by  them 
from  the  interest  of  their  funds  in  United  States  investments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Under  the  treaty  of  1856  a  trust-fund  of  $200,000,  and  under  the  treaty 
of  1866,  $275,168, 'and  $1,000  given  by  the  Government  annually  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  interest  on  the  $475,168,  at  5  per  cent.,  make 
$23,758.40,  which,  with  $1,000  paid  by  the  Government,  is  paid  annually 
for  school  purposes. 

The  Asbury  Mission  boarding-school  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Tallahassee  Mission  boarding-school  in 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  North ;  the  Creeks  making  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $5,600  each  for  their  support. 

The  neighborhood  day-schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Creek  Nation,, 
and  holds  his  office  under  Creek  laws.  There  is  a  board  of  examiners, 
before  whom  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  appear  and  are 
made  to  undergo  a  rigorous  examination  before  receiving  a  certificate 
of  ability. 

The  pupils  make  satisfactory  progress,  and  are  reported  as  showing 
a  special  aptness  for  mathematics. 

The  same  want,  however,  is  felt  here  that  is  experienced  among  the 
Cherokees,  namely,  some  system  by  which  the  Creek  children  can  be 
made  to  learn  understandingly  from  English  books. 

All  the  Creeks  wear  citizens'  dress ;  all  are  formers  and  live  in  houses, 
and  some  are  becoming  very  wealthy.  They  have  cultivated  a  much 
larger  area  this  year  than  last  year.  In  one  neighborhood  alone  more 
than  200  acres  of  new  land  have  been  broken,  and  newly-patented  agricul- 
tural-implements are  being  largely  introduced.  Cotton  has  been  planted 
in  small  quantities  as  a  test,  and  has  produced  about  one  bale  to  the  acre. 

They  still  adhere  in  a  measure  to  their  old  superstitions,  and  are  some- 
what opposed  to  innovations,  but  the  more  intelligent  members,  who 
speak  English  and  see  the  necessity  for  improvement,  are  endeavoring 
to  bring  up  the  whole  of  their  people  to  the  highest  standard  of  civili- 
zation. These  latter  complain,  however,  that  their  efforts  are  greatly 
retarded  by  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  which  exists  among  the  people, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  bills  into  Congress  looking  to  a  United 
States  territorial  form  of  government  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake. — There  has  been  no  mission  estab- 
lished at  this  agency,  and  there  is  no  school.  The  Indians  have  im- 
proved in  their  habits,  and  are  becoming  more  industrious,  but  their 
advancement  without  aid  of  any  kind  must  of  necessity  be  slow,  as  they 
are  very  poor  and  their  present  reservation  is  not  capable  of  sustaining 
the  number  of  Indians  on  it. 

Pai-Ute  (Southeast Nevada] agency. — This  agency  has  no  mission  estab- 
lished. The  school  having  had  but  a  short  session,  has  not  yet  accom- 
plished much.  About  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  wear  citizens7  dress, 
and  about  one-half  have  learned  to  labor.  None  live  in  houses.  They 
evince  a  great  desire  for  education  and  willingness  to  farm. 

* Neighborhood  is  a  locality  which  furnishes  a  minimium  of  twenty  pupils.      ' 
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CATHOLIC. 

Tulalip  agency. — The  missions  at  this  agency,  as  well  as  the  school,  are 
under  the  care  of  Catholic  missionaries.  The  missionaries  are  Rev.  E. 
C.  Cherouse  and  Rev.  P.  Richard;  they  are  assisted  by  E.  B.  Maestay 
and  H.  de  Vrils. 

The  children  in  the  schools  make  fair  progress  and  are  well  cared 
for. 

Umatilla  agency. — There  is  one  mission  at  this  agency,  Rev.  G.  M.  Ver- 
ineesch, Catholic  missionary, in  charge.  There  has  been  agreat  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Umatilla  Indians  during  the  past  two  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agent  has  strictly  enforced  the  United  States 
laws  against  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Indians  have  in  consequence  be- 
come more  industrious  and  amenable  to  religious  instructions.  Portions 
of  the  tribe  that  belong  to  this  reservation  are  scattered  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  show  no  disposition  to  leave  their  wandering  habits, 
alleging  that  they  were  not  parties  to  any  treaty. 

The  attendance  at  the  day-school  is  still  small,  but  such  pupils  as  at- 
tend regularly  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

The  presence  of  Drummer  Indians  on  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
•constant  intercourse  with  the  whites,  some  of  whom  sell  them  liquor,  still 
retard  the  progress  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  toward  civilization, 
only  about  one-third  having  adopted  citizens7  dress ;  nearly  all,  however, 
have  learned  to  labor,  and  sixteen  families  have  houses. 

Papago  agency. — There  is  one  mission  at  this  agency,  in  charge  of  the 
Catholic  bishop,  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Salpoint.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
Indians  are  church-members.  All  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  have  learned 
to  labor,  and  a  tew  live  in  houses.  The  agent  reports  that  their  num- 
bers are  increasing.  The  women  of  the  tribe  are  highly  virtuous,  and 
will  only  marry  or  live  with  the  men  of  the  Papago  tribe. 

There  is  only  one  school,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people.  If  more  schools  were  established,  and  a  permanent 
reservation  set  apart  upon  which  separate  allotments  could  be  made 
for  each  family,  they  would  soon  become  independent. 

Flathead  agency. — There  are  two  Catholic  missions  on  the  Flathead 
reservation,  one  on  the  Pend  d'Oreille  reservation,  and  one  in  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  ;  Revs.  F.  L.  Palladiuo,  Joseph  Bandini,  J.  D'Aste, 
and  A.  Ravalli  are  the  missionaries.  The  Indians  are  reported  as  being 
regular  attendants  on  church-services.  There  is  one  boarding-school 
and  one  day  school,  in  both  of  which  the  pupils  make  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  the  elementary  English  branches,  but  the  pupils  in  the  board- 
ing-school improve  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  day-school. 

The  boys  are  taught  farming,  gardening,  &c.,  and  the  girls  house 
and  needle  work,  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  studies.  Many  of 
the  Flatheads  are  civilized,  and  have  become  skillful  farmers,  but  they 
are  at  present  in  an  unsettled  condition,  owing  to  their  movement  from, 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley.  Houses  are  now  being  built  for  them  and  new 
farms  surveyed,  which,  it  is  hoped,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  enable  them  to  become  entirely  self-supporting. 

Grand  River  agency. — There  is  no  mission, at  this  agency,  and  no 
school.  No  effort  is  being  made  toward  civilizing  or  christianizing  the 
Indians. 

Devil's  Lake  agency. — There  is  one  Catholic  mission  at  this  agency; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Genet  is  the  missionary.  There  has  been  no  church-building 
up  to  the  present  time  and  no  school.  A  manual-labor  boarding-school 
is  in  course  of  erection.  This  agency  has  been  established  but  two 
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years,  and  during  that  time  a  very  great  improvement  has  taken  place ; 
many  of  the  Indians  are  now  desirous  of  earning  their  own  living,  and 
are  very  anxious  to  have  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  young. 
About  100  men  wear  citizens'  dress,  75  labor,  and  about  75  families 
live  in  houses.  A  good  many  of  them  have  commenced  farming  opera- 
tions, and  the  number  of  farmers  is  increasing  largely.  They  are  still,, 
however,  very  much  influenced  by  their  medicine-men,  who  are  violently 
opposed  to  their  adoption  of  civilized  modes  of  life ;  and  they  are  con- 
sequently not  making  as  good  progress  as  is  possible  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances. 

Grand  Ronde  agency. — There  is  one  mission  at  this  agency,  under 
the  charge  of  a  Catholic  missionary,  Rev.  A.  J.  Croquet.  The  Indians 
are  very  attentive  to  religious  duties,  and  regular  marriages  according 
to  Christian  rites  are  becoming  common. 

There  is  one  boarding  and  day  school,  which  has  a  rather  small  at- 
tendance of  pupils.  The  progress  of  those  who  attend  in  acquiring  the 
rudimentary  branches  of  an  English  education  is  satisfactory. 

During  the  past  year  lands  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  in  severalty,  and  many  of  them  have  put  up  houses  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  surrounding  whites.  About  200 
Indians  have  farms,  and  there  are  about  300  Indian  men  who  work  on 
these  farms.  They  now  show  a  higher  appreciation  of  efforts  to  assist 
them  ;  evince  more  desire  to  educate  their  children  ;  they  have  aban- 
doned most  of  their  Indian  practices,  and  evince  an  earnest  disposition 
to  improve.  They  are  increasing  in  population. 

Colville  agency. — There  is  one  mission  at  this  agency,  at  which 
there  are  three  missionaries,  viz :  Revs.  R.  F.  Tose,  R.  J.  T.  Vangina, 
and  R.  F.  G.  Guidi.  The  attendance  of  the  Indians  on  church-service  is 
very  good,  and  there  are  Sunday-schools  in  every  camp,  which  are  at- 
tended by  adults  and  children. 

There  are  two  schools,  which  have  a  fair  average  attendance  of  equal 
numbers  of  each  sex,  and  the  pupils  are  reported  as  making  fair  prog-" 
ress. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress,  more  than  half  live  in 
houses,  and  a  great  many  have  learned  to  labor.  They  have  made  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  their  farming  operations,  and  are  daily  ad- 
vancing toward  a  better  civilization.  They  are  much  demoralized, 
however,  by  a  too  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor,  which  is  smug- 
gled in  among  them  with  much  ease,  by  the  public  concubinage  of 
white  men  with  Indian  women  and  by  polygamy. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY   CONVENTION. 

Pueblo  agency. — The  Pueblos  have  not  been  making  any  improve- 
ment during  the  past  year.  The  efforts  to  establish  schools  among  them 
have,  as  yet,  been  unsuccessful.  They  are  semi-3ivilized  and  self-sup- 
porting. 

Neah  Bay  agency.— Since  the  last  annual  report  a  mission  has  been 
established  at  this  agency,  and  religious  services  are  now  being  held, 
but  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  missionary  to  speak  the  native  lan- 
guage, his  efforts  have  not,  as  yet,  been  productive  of  much  good.  Rev. 
R.  C.  Hodges  is  the  missionary. 

There  is  one  boarding  and  day  school,  which  has  a  very  small  number 
of  pupils,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  appropriated  for 
school  purposes  is  not  sufficient  to  support  an  increased  number ;  and 
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partly  because  there  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  at- 
tend. 

These  Indians  have  not  made  any  very  marked  progress  toward  civil- 
ization ;  but  the  obstacles  which  have  heretofore  obstructed  them  are 
being  removed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are 
now  gathered  on  their  reservation,  which  was  recently  enlarged  by  an 
Executive  order  of  the  President,  they  will  make  steady  advancement 
in  the  white  man's  way. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS— NORTHERN   SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Great  Nemaha  agency. — The  lowas,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri, 
are  located  on  this  reservation,  none  living  elsewhere.  They  are  all 
laboring  for  themselves,  and  nearly  all  wear  citizens'  dress.  They  are 
reported  as  increasing  in  numbers  and  much  improved  in  general  condi- 
tion within  the  last  four  years.  The  lowas  are  extending  their 
agriculture,  and  progressing  well  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  were, 
four  years  ago,  an  idle  people,  and  many  of  them  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance ;  now  they  are  industrious  and  generally  temperate,  and  manifest 
much  interest  in  the  education  of-  their  children.  They  have  a  good^ 
school,  and  an  "orphan's  industrial  home,"  which  has  proved  to  be  a" 
valuable  institution. 

The  tribe  numbers  114  males  and  107  females  ;  total,  221 ;  an  increase 
of  four  during  the  year. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri. — In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Friends  of  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  this  small  tribe  had  requested 
to  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  were  in  progress.  It  now  appears  that  the  chiefs  who  visited 
the  Osage  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  failed  to  purchase  from 
the  Usages  the  land  they  desired,  and  they  will  probably  remain  in  Ne- 
braska. They  number  95,  being  an  increase  of  seven  since  last  year. 
They  have  made  but  little  improvement,  and  have  no  school ;  not  hav- 
ing been  willing  to  appropriate  any  part  of  their  tribal  funds  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  entitled  by  treaty  stipulation  to  $1,000  for  building 
a  school-house,  and  $200  per"  annum  for  other  educational  purposes, 
and  application  has  been  made  to  the  Government  for  the  fulfillment  of 
this  obligation.  The  sale  of  liquor  to  them  by  white  men  appears  to  be 
the  only  bar  to  their  progress  in  material  wealth  and  civilization. 

Omaha  agency. — The  Omaha  Indians  are  a  well-disposed,  peaceable  peo- 
ple, bearing  a  good  character  among  their  white  neighbors.  Drunkenness 
and  profanity  are  rarely  found  among  them.  They  have  received  allot- 
meutsof  land  in  severally,  and  manifest  an  interest  in  their  improvement ; 
but  a  deficiency  of  funds  to  build  houses  and  fence  their  farms  has  retarded 
their  progress.  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency  they  applied  to  the 
Government  to  sell  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  would  still  leave 
an  abundance  in  their  reservation  to  meet  their  wants.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress was  accordingly  passed  for  the  relief  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians 
in  the  Northern  Superinteudency,  approved  June  10, 1872,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  tribe,  and,  after  survey  and  appraisement,  the  laud  was 
offered  for  sale;  but  very  little  of  it  was  sold.  The  failure  was  attrib- 
uted by  Superintendent  White  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  requiring 
ten  per  cent,  in  cash  of  the  appraised"  value  to  be  deposited  with  each 
bid,  and  tor  the  payment  in  cash  of  the  entire  amount  of  sale  on  the  de- 
livery of  the  deed.  In  order  to  remedy  the  defects  of  that  law,  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Buckingham,  and  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
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There  are  three  schools  in  operation  for  the  children  of  this  tribe, 
with  encouraging  results;  but  no  industrial  school  has  been  established 
for  want  of  sufficient  funds. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  remove  the  Ponca  Indians 
from  their  present  location  near  the  junction  of  the  Niobrara  and  Missouri 
Eivers,  and  incorporate  them  with  the  Omahas.  The  Poucas  number 
about  700 ;  they  are  now  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Sioux,  who 
claim  their  reservation.  They  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Omahas, 
and  the  two  tribes  are  on  very  friendly  terms.  The  Omahas  have  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement,  on  condition  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  the 
land  to  be  occupied  by  the  Poncas. 

The  Omaha  tribe  consists  of  486  males  and  515  females,  total  1,001, 
being  an  increase  of  32  in  the  year. 

Winnebago  agency. — The  Winnebagoes  all  live  on  this  reservation, 
nearly  all  live  in  houses  and  wear  citizens'  dress.  During  the  last 
year  the  Winnebagoes  have  tilled  more  ground  than  ever  before,  have 
cultivated  it  skillfully  and  well,  and  reaped  a  bountiful  harvest.  Some 
three  or  four  hundred  Winnebago  men  assisted  white  farmers  in  gather- 
ing their  last  grain  harvest  and  gave  full  satisfaction  to  those  who  em- 
ployed them.  The  families  of  this  tribe  are  settled  on  farms,  for  which 
they  have  titles  securing  to  them  and  their  heirs  their  several  allotments, 
without  the  power  of  sale  or  transfer  to  any  except  members  of  their  own 
tribe  or  to  the  United  States.  Neat  and  comfortable  cottages  have  been 
built  for  them,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  tribal  fuuds,  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Wagons,  harness,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments have  been  supplied,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
their  condition  and  habits  within  the  last  three  years.  All  the  men  have 
adopted  the  dress  of  citizens,  three  good  day-schools  are  in  successful 
operation,  and  a  building  for  an  industrial  school,  calculated  for  eighty 
scholars,  forty  of  each  sex,  has  been  erected. 

This  tribe  has  for  the  last  three  years  elected  its  chiefs  annually, 
which  is  considered  by  the  superintendent  and  agent  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  plan  of  hereditary  chieftainship,  as  it  prepares  them  for 
self-government  and  citizenship. 

The  manner  of  voting  is  in  this  wise:  each  of  the  old  chiefs  and  his 
opponents,  selected  by  the  opposition  party,  stand  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  road,  where  they  are  joined  by  their  respective  supporters,  when 
a  count  is  taken  and  the  result  announced,  which  is  generally  received 
with  much  good-humor.  This  mode  of  election  has  been  found  more 
satisfactory  than  voting  by  ballot,  which  was  tried  the  first  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  remove  the  Wisconsin  Win- 
nebagoes, one  thousand  in  number,  to  the  Nebraska  reservation.  The 
Indians  011  the  reservation  have  given  their  consent,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  have  recently  arrived. 

As  all  the  Winnebago  timber-land  is  allotted  to  families,  they  ask 
that  six  square  miles  of  land  may  be  purchased  from  the  adjoining  res- 
ervation of  the  Omahas  with  Winnebago  trust-funds,  as  a  home  for  the 
Wisconsin  branch  of  the  tribe. 

The  Winnebagoes  settled  on  this  reservation,  exclusive  of  those  from 
Wisconsin,  consist  of  740  males  and  782  females — total,  1,522,  being  an 
increase  of  82  in  the  year. 

Pawnee  agency. — The  Pawnees  have  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  in 
the  more  peaceful  modes  of  living.  They  are  in  constant  danger  of  incur- 
sions from  the  Sioux,  who  are  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  villages  and  close  together  for  mutual  protection.  This 
fact  interferes  with  their  progress  as  farmers,  and  prevents  stock-raising, 
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and  compels  them  to  rely  upon  the  chase  for  a  supply  of  the  necessities 
of  lite.  Their  condition  is  improving;  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  men 
have  learned  to  use  agricultural  implements,  and  evince  an  interest 
in  farming  operations. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Pawnees  had  been 
retarded  in  their  progress  toward  civilization  by  raids  made  upon  them 
by  hostile  Sioux  of  the  Brule  and  Ogalallah  bands.  The  same  cause  has 
still  continued  to  operate  against  the  Pawnees,  producing  an  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  their  mud  villages  and  open  farms  on  the  prairie. 

During  their  buffalo  hunt  last  summer  they  were  surprised  and  at- 
tacked by  the  Sioux,  in  numbers  much  superior  to  their  own,  and  sixty- 
nine  of  them,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  massacred. 
Some  of  the  Pawnees  were  captured,  and  their  buffalo  meat,  robes,  and 
horses  taken.  Eleven  of  the  captives  were  recovered.  The  damages, 
separate  from  the  loss  of  life,  were  estimated  at  $9,000 ;  and  during 
eighteen  months  previous  to  the  massacre,  200  horses,  valued  at  $8,000, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Sioux. 

These  depredations  have  been  reported  by  Superintendent  White  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  provisions  to  the  value  of 
$9,000  are  ordered  to  be  withheld  from  the  stipulated  supply  of  the 
Sioux,  and  issued  to  the  Pawnees.  The  Sioux  are  henceforth  prohibited 
from  hunting  buffalo  in  the  region  where  the  massacre  occurred. 

Last  spring  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Government,  signed  by 
some  of  the  white  settlers  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  Pawnee  reser- 
vation, making  charges  of  mismanagement  against  the  agent,  William 
Burgess,  and  asking  for  his  removal.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
appointed  Judge  Wm.  J.  Haddock,  of  Iowa  City,  a  commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  contained  in  the  petition.  He  went  to  the  agency, 
summoned  witnesses,  made  a  thorough  examination,  and  reported  fa- 
vorably on  the  affairs  of  the  agency.  He  exonerated  Agent  Burgess 
from  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  writing  of  the  facts  gathered 
from  observation,  he  says:  "It  appears  that  the  manual-labor  school 
is  well  conducted,  and  that  in  all  subjects  and  matters  attempted  or  ex- 
pected to  be  taught  to  the  Indian  youths  in  attendance,  that  they  are 
making  steady,  certain,  and  perceptible  progress.  The  discipline, 
order,  and  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  in  this  school,  and  respect  paid  to 
their  instructors,  argues  a  healthy  moral  tone  for  Indians."  He  speaks 
of  the  day-school  for  the  village  Indian  children  as  being  in  strikingly 
good  condition,  and  making  better  progress,  for  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  operation,  than  might  have  been  expected.  "  The  advancement 
of  the  tribe  in  the  art  of  agriculture,"  he  says,  "  although,  perhaps,  their 
whole  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  very  striking,  is  still  percept- 
ible, and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  has  been,  and  is  progressing." 
Since  the  date  of  his  report  another  day-school  has  been  opened  with 
encouraging  success,  and  a  refined  and  sympathizing  woman  has  been 
employed  as  matron  to  instruct  the  Indian  women  in  their  domestic 
duties,  and  taking  care  of  their  children,  and  in  nursing  the  sick.  The 
Indians  have  accepted  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians 
in  the  northern  superintendency,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  from  the  Pawnee  reservation,  the  proceeds  to  be  expended 
in  improving  and  fencing  farms,  building  bouses,  purchasing  implements 
of  agriculture  and  live-stock,  and  in  establishing  and  supporting  schools. 
The  land  has  been  surveyed,  but  has  not  yet  been  sold.  A  committee  of 
Friends,  who  visited  the  Pawnees  last  summer,  say  in  their  report :  "  We 
held  a  council  with  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  tribe,  and  desired 
them  to  make  known  their  wishes  and  wants.  They  manifested  much 
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anxiety  to  have  their  land  sold  and  a  desire  to  be  settled  in  houses  on 
their  allotments,  and  live  and  work  like  white  people.  They  expressed 
much  satisfaction  with  their  agent,  and  said  we  had  sent  them  a  good 
man." 

The  Pawnees  number  1,032  males  and  1,344  females;  total,  2,376, 
showing  a  decrease  of  71,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Sioux. 

JSantee  agency. — In  Superintendent  White's  report  he  says  :  "  The 
Santees  have  been  quietly  giving  their  attention  to  industrial  pursuits. 
They  are  yearly  becoming  more  self-reliant  and  self-supporting."  uThe 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs  has  supplied  this  agency  with  superior 
horses  and  cattle,  for  the  improvement  of  Indian  stock,  and  has  promised 
to  give  one  pair  of  work-oxen  to  each  head  of  the  family  who  would 
properly  secure  four  tons  of  hay."  Accordingly  a  very  large  quantity 
of  good  hay  was  cut  and  stacked. 

A  building  has  been  erected  by  the  Government,  witli  the  funds  of 
the  tribe,  for  an  industrial  school,  which  is  now  nearly  ready  to  go  into 
operation. 

There  are  two  mission-stations  at  this  agency,  one  of  them  conducted 
and  supported  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  other  by  the  American 
board  ;  each  of  which  has  a  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 
They  have  meetings  for  Divine  worship,  conducted  in  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage. Some  of  the  preachers  are  Indians,  and  many  of  the  San  tee 
Sioux  are  members  of  those  churches.  The  tribe  is  advancing  in  civili- 
zation. Most  of  the  families  live  in  comfortable  log-houses,  on  allot- 
ments of  land  which  they  cultivate.  Some  of  them  are  learning  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  adopted  the  costume  of 
civilized  people. 

About  three  months  ago  the  small-pox  made  its  appearance  among 
the  San  tee  Sioux.  Measures  were  taken,  immediately,  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  disease,  and  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  sick. 
•According  to  the  latest  intelligence  we  have  received  the  disease  has 
disappeared.  There  had  been  150  cases  and  74  deaths.  In  the  autumn 
of  1873  the  tribe  numbered  917,  showing  a  decrease  of  48  within  one 
year,  which  was  attributed  to  the  small-pox. 

Otoe  agency. — The  Otoes  and  Missourias  live  on  this  reservation,  they 
all  wear  citizen  dress  part  of  the  year,  and  some  during  the  whole  year. 
They  are  not  improving  very  rapidly  in  condition.  They  farm  in  small 
patches,  and  raised  last  year,  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and 
melons.  They  had  at  one  time  determined  to  sell  80,000  acres  of  their 
land  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  remainder,  and  after  an  act 
of  Congress  was  passed  authorizing  the  sale,  they  refused  to  accept 
it.  Many  of  them  at  that  time  wished  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, but  others  objected,  and,  for  want  of  unanimity,  no  decisive 
action  was  taken.  They  have  since  reconsidered  the  matter,  their 
council  has  decided  to  accept  the  law,  and  their  chiefs,  accompanied 
by  their  agent,  have  recently  visited  Washington  to  complete  the 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  half  of  their  reservation.  They  will  have 
an  abundance  of  land  left  for  all  their  wants,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
funds  to  build  houses,  purchase  live-stock  and  agricultural  implement?, 
and  establish  an  industrial-school. 

The  annuity  of  this  tribe  is  small,  and  their  progress  in  civilization 
has  been  retarded  for  want  of  funds  to  build  houses  and  supply  them 
with  live-stock  and  farming  implements.  They  have  a  day-school 
which  has  been  successfully  conducted,  and  a  Sabbath -school  which 
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has  proved  to  be  of  great  value.    We  consider  an  industrial-school  indis- 
pensable to  the  civilization  of  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  consists  of  218  males  and  229  females,  total  447.    A  de- 
crease of  17  during  the  past  year. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS — CENTRAL  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Dr.  Nicholson,  the  agent  of  the  Friends  at  this  superiutendency,  pre- 
sents the  following  report : 

Kaws  or  Kansas  Indians. — 279  males,  254  females,  total  533.  1  school ; 
29  male  pupils,  9  female,  total  38.  School  suspended  on  last  of  Fifth 
month,  1873,  on  account  of  removal  of  tribe  to  the  Indian  Territory.. 
$300  contributed  by  Friends  to  school ;  175  tons  of  hay  cut ;  344  horses,, 
valued  at  $8,600;  11  cattle,  valued  at  $520;  28  hogs,  valued  at  $56. 
No  crops  were  cultivated,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  in  mid- 
summer. They  left  their  reservation  on  4th  of  Sixthmonth,  and  reached 
their  new  home  on  21st  of  same.  Since  the  removal  a  Scripture  school 
has  been  kept  up  regularly  out  of  doors;  the  half-breeds  come  and  are 
interested  ;  the  full  bloods  do  not  come,  principally  for  want  of  suitable 
clothing.  The  agent  is  importuned  by  both  parents  and  children  to  re- 
open a  school,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  suitable  building,  though  one  is  in 
prospect,  to  be  finished  Thirdmouth  1st.  A  day  school  will  be  started 
within  a  few  weeks,  to  which  only  the  half-breeds  will  come. 

Klckapoos. — Males  135,  females  139,  total  274  ;  62  children  of  suitable 
age  for  school.  Two  churches  regularly  kept  up  with  a  membership  of 
133.  The  ministers  are  Indians,  (Presbyterian  and  Methodist.)  16  less 
population  than  last  year ;  12  having  become  citizens,  and  there  having 
been  an  unusual  fatality  among  children  early  in  the  year,  are  the  causes 
of  this  decrease. 

Kickapoo  mission  farm. — 14 J  acres  cultivated  ;  400  bushels  corn,  200 
bushels  potatoes,  40  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  120  gallons  molasses ;  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  for  use  of  school.  Boys  aid  in  farm-work,  chop  stove- 
wood,  &c.,  and  girls  assist  in  house- work. 

Kickapoo  school. — 46  children  enrolled  ;  18  males,  28  females;  22  aver- 
age ;  6  in  Fourth  Reader,  9  in  Third  Reader,  11  in  Second  Reader,  13  in 
First  Reader;  7  recite  on  chart,  7  practical  arithmetic,  19  mental  arith- 
metic, 31  writing.  All  have  instruction  in  outline  maps,  spelling,  &c. 

Children  much  improved  in  cleanliness  and  decency  in  last  six  months. 
Children's  clothing  and  dining-room  furniture  mostly  furnished  by  dona- 
tions from  friends. 

Family  collected  every  evening  for  devotional  purposes  ;  Bible  read- 
ing, singing  hymns,  &c.  Bible-school ;  48  enrolled ;  average  22;  24  can 
read  the  Bible ;  600  texts  recited  ;  75  texts  the  highest  number  in  one 
day. 

School  opened  by  singing  hymns;  lesson  for  the  day  read  ;"  singing  ; 
opportunity  for  prayer,  then  exercises  of  instruction  to  suit  the  ca- 
pacity ;  object-lessons  much  used.  None  of  the  children  profess  reli- 
gion, but  several  are  serious  and  appear  to  feel  the  impression  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  are  diligently  taught  to  heed  the  good  monitor  within, 
and  that  this  is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  also  to  observe  the  Firstday  religiously, 
on  which  day  they  are  collected  twice  for  singing,  reading,  worship,  &c. 

Pottawatomies,  (Prairie  band.)— 234:  men,  249  women ;  total, 483.  There 
are  in  Wisconsin  317  Pottawatomies,  of  whom  139  were  on  the  roll  of  the 
Prairie  band  made  by  Commissioner  Walcott  about  the  time  of  their  last 
treaty. 

1  manual-labor  boarding-school;  34  pupils;  20  boys,  14  girls. 
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Number  professing  Christianity  is  not  kno  wn,  but  very  small ;  a  few 
Catholics  and  a  few  Baptists.  One  preacher,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
any  Church. 

^Reservation,  77,640  acres;  580  of  which  are  cultivated  by  Indians, 
and  62  by  the  employes  and  boys  at  manual-labor  school ;  44  houses 
occupied  by  Indians. 

Agent  Newlin  entered  on  duty  Thirdmonth  18,  1873.  The  tribe  had 
been  without  an  agent  for  eleven  months.  By  advice  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  tribe  invested  about  $5,000  in  mowing-machines,  wagons, 
plows,  and  other  agricultural  implements  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 
School  was  opened  Fourthmonth  8,  1873,  with  3  scholars,  and  grad- 
ually increased  to  34.  The  boys  are  taught  to  labor  om  the  farm,  and 
are  usually  very  willing  to  work.  Sometimes  they  will  beg  to  be  al- 
lowed to  plow  all  day.  They  are  also  taught  the  care  of  stock,  and 
the  girls  are  taught  the  various  duties  of  the  household  and  the  kitchen. 
They  are  in  the  school-room  six  hours  of  the  day.  Three  have  learned 
to  read.  All  can  spell  more  or  less.  Some  are  studying  arithmetic.  One 
olassin  geography,  and  one  in  grammar.  They  are  exercised  in  Scrip- 
ture lessons  daily.  Bible-school  every  Firstday  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 
They  are  ready  to  learn  Scriptural  truth  and  to  sing  hymns,  and  are 
obedient  and  orderly.  When  they  ask  for  anything  at  the  table  they 
say  *'  please."  When  they  retire  they  bid  teacher  and  matron  "  good 
night,"  and  the  little  ones  give  a  parting  kiss.  They  are  tasteful  and 
tidy  about  their  clothing,  and  are  ready  to  perform  any  little  act  of  ser- 
vice when  requested.  There  has  been  one  case  of  chills.  Health  of 
the  school  is  good.  John  M.  Newlin,  teacher ;  Rebecca  Newliu,  ma- 
tron ;  Barclay  S.  Watson,  farmer  ;  E.  R.  Moore,  blacksmith.  Crops  on 
Mission  farm  very  good  for  so  dry  a  season. 

Wichita  agency.— Caddoes,  401  ;  Wichitas,  300 ;  Wacoes,  140;  Tawa- 
coriies,  125;  Keechies,  106;  Delawares,  61;  louies,  50;  Penetethka  Co- 
manches,  345 ;  total,  1,528. 

The  Caddoes  and  the  Delawares  have  1,386  head  of  cattle,  and  they 
and  the  lonies  have  1,700  hogs. 

The  Wichita  school  is  about  five  miles  from  agency.  Teacher,  William 
J.  Hinshaw. 

Day-school,  number  enrolled,  20  ;  average  daily  attendance,  15  ;  num- 
ber of  weeks  taught,  23.  School  closed  Sixthmonth  27,  1873. 

Deportment  good.  A  number  had  gone  over  Willson's  Charts  to  No. 
5,  and  could  read  in  Willson's  Primer.  Three  were  ready  to  commence 
in  first  reader.  All  making  favorable  improvement  in  writing  and 
drawing.  These  children  have  meals  supplied  to  them  at  the  school 
building,  but  lodge  at  their  camps.  The  latter  practice  is  very  objec- 
tionable, but  want  of  funds  compels  it. 

The  principal  of  the  boarding-school  is  Alfred  J.  Standing.  Assistant, 
Lizzie  Miles.  Matron,  Eleanor  Pickard.  There  are  50  children  in  regu- 
lar attendance  and  70  on  the  roll.  In  cases  which  do  sometimes  occur 
of  children  going  to  their  homes  without  permission,  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  they  are  placed  on  horseback  by  their  parents  or  care-takers, 
and  promptly  returned  to  school.  This  action  has  been  secured  only  by 
continual  effort  on  the  part  of  those  interested.  During  the  term  three 
expulsions  have  been  necessary ;  one  on  account  of  persistent  irregular- 
ity of  attendance,  and  two  others  who,  having  been  fully  tried,  were 
found  not  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the  institution. 

The  progress  of  scholars  in  education  and  usefulness  has  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  the  estab- 
lishment has  been  performed  by  the  scholars — as  supplying  wood,  at- 
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tending  to  fires  and  lamps,  care  of  school-room  and  dormitories,  waiting 
at  table,  and  general  household  duties.  The  boys  have  also  been  in- 
structed and  used  in  garden-work.  The  possibility  of  so  using  them  in 
these  various  departments  has  been  the  growth  of  this  term.  To  have 
commenced  it  earlier  would  probably  have  been  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  themselves  and  of  the  school.  An  Indian  boy,  as  well 
as  an  Indian  man,  is  easy  to  lead — provided  you  have  his  confidence — 
but  very  hard  to  drive ;  hence  the  discipline  of  the  school  (while  eliciting 
comments  from  many)  has  been  based  upon  uiutual,confidence  and  love 
between  teachers  and  scholars,  and  not  upon  ^a  required  submission  of 
the  latter  to  a  mere  arbitrary  authority. 

The  plan  of  icorking  together  has  been  the  initiative  step  of  each  suc- 
cessive development.  Gradually  those  in  charge  are  enabled  to  assume 
their  proper  places  of  overseers  and  care-takers.  In  all  operations  with 
Indians,  it  is  a  primary  necessity  that  full  confidence  be  established  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  taught. 

The  intellectual  education  of  the  children  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
their  general  instruction. 

Classes  are  now  reading  in  Willson's  Charts,  Primer,  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Headers,  respectively.  The  Third  Header  class  has  read  with 
interest  a  series  of  Scripture  lessons,  and  occasionally  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  matter.  Progress  in  writing,  and  general  neat- 
ness of  writing-books,  has  elicited  frequent  favorable  comments  from 
those  who  have  inspected  them.  In  arithmetic,  a  class  of  six  have  made 
solid  progress  through  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication.  With 
the  very  limited  stock  of  words  that  can  be  used  in  explanation,  this 
branch  is  very  difficult  to  teach. 

Geography  and  drawing  have  received  due  attention.  In  the  latter 
department  some  very  creditable  work  has  been  done. 

The  construction  of  sentences  and  composition  have  been  introduced. 
If  the  subjects  be  familiar  they  are  able  to  state  a  few  facts  and  ideas 
relative  to  it,  but  make  very  poor  use  of  connectives.  In  this  depart- 
ment we  must  work  and  wait. 

Throughout  the  term  frequent  opportunities  have  been  taken  of  im- 
parting "  general  information"  in  regard  to  the  natural  kingdoms,  va- 
rious arts,  and  manufactures,  &c.  Various  historical  and  other  subjects 
of  interest  have  been  explained,  and  illustration  aided  by  the  magic-lan- 
tern kindly  donated  to  the  school. 

Until  the  last  two  months  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been 
good.  In  Fifthmonth  last  one  young  man  succumbed  rapidly  to  a  consti- 
tutional disease,  but  we  believe  not  until  a  sincere  desire  and  earnest 
effort  to  do  right  had  become  with  him  a  daily  concern.  Three  other 
bad  cases  recovered. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  session  a  Bible-school  was  under- 
taken for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  remained  with  us. 

The  Bible-school  has  been  sustained  throughout  with  interest.  First 
a  serfes  of  New  Testament  lessons  were  given ;  then  the  book  of  Genesis 
was  taken,  and  is  now  just  finished.  The  learning  and  repeating  of 
texts  has  also  been  a  source  of  interest  to  the  children.  The  Bible- 
school  was  followed  by  our  regular  meeting  for  worship. 

There  have  been  very  few  occurrences  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
school.  The  children  generally  agree  well  together. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  on  the  part  of  our  efficient  matron,  Eleanor 
Pickard,  or  the  teachers,  to  induce  the  children  to  behave  with  propriety 
on  all  occasions.  These  efforts  have  generally  been  well  received  and 
acted  upon  by  the  children. 
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The  principal  says:  "  In  thus  reviewing  the  past,  we  have  hope  for  the 
future.  There  are,  however,  some  points  that  need  watching.  As  an 
Indian  boy  grows  into  the  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  by  remaining  with 
us  he  becomes  a  subject  of  ridicule  from  uneducated,  worthless  young 
men  of  the  Caddo  and  other  tribes,  which  is  very  hard  to  bear,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  completely  destroyed  the  good  that  has  been  done, 
and  the  lad's  course  of  life  has  reverted  to  its  old  channel.  As  I  have 
been  working  with  them,  I  have  frequently  heard  the  taunt  that  cuts  an. 
Indian  worst  of  all,  '  You  are  not  men  and  never  will  be;  you  are  women 
forsstaying  with  the  white  folks.7  The  same  thing  applies  to  girls  who 
make  any  attempt  at  neatness  ;  they  are  '  Irikernish '  (white  women.) 

a  The  question  arises,  what  can  be  done  to  protect  them  from  this,  so 
that  not  only  in  the  schools  but  in  the  tribes  at  large  every  sincere  ef- 
fort for  good  may  receive  due  encouragement,  and  the  lazy  and  improv- 
ident reap  the  just  reward  of  their  action  !" 

The  principal  of  the  Kiowa  school  is  Josiah  Butler;  matron,  Elizabeth 
Butler.  They  report  as  follows:  School  opened  Ninthmonth  3.  1872, 
and  continued  five  months,  with  50  enrolled  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  42. 

We  then  had  one  month's  vacation — school  re-opening  Thirdmonth  3, 
1873,  and  continued  four  months,  with  44  enrolled  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  36. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  was  40.  We  taught 
five  days  each  week,  and  six  hours  each  day.  The  progress  of  the 
children  in  all  their  studies  has  been  good.  We  have  taught  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  We  taught  local 
geography  from  outline  maps,  and  the  children  learned  the  countries 
and  capital  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  and  larger  bodies  of  water  in  all 
the  grand  divisions  except  Africa.  Two  studied  Monteith's  Intermediate 
Geography,  and  reached  compound  numbers  in  arithmetic.  Eight 
others  understood  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication.  We  used  Willson's  series  of  readers,  and  of  the  44  en- 
rolled the  last  term,  7  in  the  Primer  reached  page  36 ;  8  in  First  Reader, 
page  78 ;  10  in  Second  Eeader,  page  149 ;  17  in  Third  Reader,  page  148 ; 
2  in  Fourth  Eeader,  page  116. 

Their  progress  in  writing  and  drawing  is  fully  equal  to  that  in  other 
studies. 

On  each  Firstday  the  children  have  been  taught  moral  and  Christian 
truths,  in  which  they  have  manifested  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

They  have  been  as  obedient,  quiet,  and  courteous  as  a  like  number  of 
white  children. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  children  to  converse  in 
English,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  this  year,  and  we 
have  had  no  use  for  an  interpreter  for  the  past  eighteen  months.  All 
our  school  exercises  have  been  conducted  in  English.  The  health  of 
the  school  has  been  generally  good,  but  one  dear  little  boy  (Henry 
Washington)  was  called  away  by  death  Tenthmonth  23,  1872.  WTe 
have  now  been  in  the  school  two  years  and  four  months,  and  in  con- 
cluding our  services  here  we  do  sincerely  desire  that  God  may  continue 
to  bless  the  school ;  that  these  children  may  realize  the  full  blessing  of 
a  Christian  civilization ;  that  they  may  be  taught  and  made  willing  to 
receive  by  God's  Holy  Spirit  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  living  up  to  Chirst's  commandments. 

The  agent  states  that  the  children  of  the  school  clearly  understood 
what  they  were  taught,  and  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
several  of  them  had  received  full  pardon  for  their  sins,  and  had  a  living 
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knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  children  are 
mostly  Caddoes,  with  a  few  Delawares.  The  Kiowas  promised  that 
when  their  chiefs  were  released  they  would  allow  their  children  to  go  to 
Thomas  C.  Battey  to  school,  and  Agent  Haworth  is  expecting  to  build 
a  house  for  the  purpose  when  a  site  can  be  agreed  upon. 

Quapaw  agency. — The  following  are  the  statistics  of  this  agency: 
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Population 

235 

217 

150 

95 

231 

206 

85 

1  219 

Number  of  schools 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Pupils     

45 

33 

43 

23 

48 

11 

203 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Amount  contributed  by  Friends 

$380 

$225 

$375 

$980 

Number  learned  to  read  this  year 

20 

9 

5 

40 

74 

50 

Acres  cultivated  by  Indians  

425 

1,567 

842 

435 

541 

683 

13 

4,506 

Bushels  of  wheat,  by  Indians  

150 

191 

353 

150 

535 

755 

2  134 

Corn  (bushels) 

4  000 

16,  370 

13  692 

10  780 

10  300 

9  630 

250 

65  022 

Oats,  (bushels)  

805 

500 

480 

500 

965 

3  250 

Potatoes  (bushels) 

600 

1  160 

1  000 

300 

300 

700 

50 

4  110 

Value  of  other  vegetables 

$200 

$500 

$350 

$200 

$300 

$575 

$100 

$2*  2'25 

Hay  cut  by  Indians,  in  tons  

300 

500 

250 

250 

300 

250 

25 

1,875 

250 

160 

61 

71 

150 

189 

10 

839 

Value  of  horses  owned  

$10  000 

$8  000 

$3  050 

$2  840 

$7  500 

$9  450 

$350 

$41  190 

Cattle  

75 

251 

123 

80 

250 

218 

997 

Value  of  cattle 

$937 

$3  765 

$1  845 

$1  000 

$3  125 

$2  725 

$13  397 

Hogs  owned           

550 

640 

613 

400 

700 

718 

3  621 

Value  of  hogs  *owued  

$1,650 

$2,  560 

$2,  452 

$1,  200 

$2,  800 

$2  872 

$13  524 

Modocs. — The  remnant  of  Captain  Jack's  band  of  Modocs  has  recently 
been  transported  to  this  agency  from  Oregon.  They  seem  to  be  very 
tractable  and  well  disciplined.  The  men  entered  at  once  upon  the  erec- 
tion of  barracks  for  winter  quarters.  They  are  temporarily  located  on  the 
lands  of  the  Eastern  Shawnees.  No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  a 
permanent  home  fot  them,  nor  for  their  subsistence.  {Some  of  their 
children  have  been  placed  in  school. 

Great  and  Little  Osages. — Agent  Gibson  makes  the  following  report : 
The  enrollment  in  spring  of  1873  was  2,823,  but  the  agent  believes  the 
true  number  to  be  about  3,500. 


No.  of 
acres  planted. 

225 
345 
200 
300 
1,120 

2,190 

The  agency  is  near  the  center  of  the  reservation,  and  each  division 
is  in  charge  of  an  efficient  farmer  and  assistants,  who  reside  at  a  sta- 
tion most  central  and  convenient  for  the  Indians  in  his  care,  where  are 
kept  oxen,  plows,  wagons,  and  other  farming  implements  for  general 
use  in  that  division.  The  agent  visits  each  station  as  often  as  practica- 
ble to  see  how  the  work  is  progressing,  and  advises  with  farmer  and 
chiefs  as  to  their  necessities  and  future  operations.  This  method  has 


Name  of  division.  Population. 

Agency 400 

Bird  Creek 350 

Hominy 1,  000 

Salt  Creek 1,  000 

Little  Osages . . 750 

Total 3,500 
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worked  admirably,  bringing  all  the  Indians  to  some  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  agent.  These  divisions  are  being  provided  with  neces- 
sary dwellings  for  the  employes  at  the  station,  none  of  which  arc  nearer 
the  agency  than  fifteen  miles,  and  some  of  them  are  fifty  miles  from 
each  other.  Fifty-eight  Blanket  Indians,  instead  of  going  on  the  spring 
hunt,  went  to  work,  the  agent  paying  them  $2.50  per  hundred  for  rails 
split  and  laid  into  a  solid  staked  and  ridered  fence,  and  also  having  the 
land  thus  inclosed  broken  for  them  to  plant.  About  81,000  rails  were 
thus  put  into  fence,  and  each  of  these  families  now  has  a  spot  of  ground 
which  they  can  call  home,  and  have  commenced  a  settled  life.  Many 
others,  upon  their  return  from  their  hunt,  selected  locations,  and 
desired  land  to  be  broken  for  them,  which  was  done  to  the  extent  of 
the  means  at  the  agent's  command.  About  1,100  acres  have  been 
broken  since  last  spring.  Of  the  530  families  209  have  plowed  land, 
varying  in  quantity  from  1  to  80  acres.  The  farm  products  of  the 
tribe  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  seriously  inclining  to  exchange  a  part  of  their  ponies  (amounting 
to  12,000)  for  cattle. 

A  shoemaker  is  kept  at  work  to  supply  those  who  are  willing  to  wear 
shoes  and  boots,  instead  of  moccasins,  the  latter  failing  to  protect  from 
cold  and  wet,  and  their  use  leading  to  pneumonia  and  other  pulmonary 
diseases. 

A  young  half-breed  is  studying  medicine,  and  renders  good  service 
as  assistant  and  interpreter  to  the  physician.  Two  workmen  in  the 
blacksmith -shop,  one  or  more  wheelwrights,  and  the  gunsmith,  are  all 
Osage  Indians. 

All  the  labor  at  the  saw-mill,  (which  has  been  running  since  Third- 
month,)  except  services  of  engineer  and  sawyer,  has  been  performed  by 
Blanket  Osages.  Building  for  saw-mill  has  stone  foundation,  is  a  sub- 
stantial frame  of  41  by  70  feet.  Grist-mill  machinery  has  been  purchased, 
but  buildings  are  not  yet  erected.  A  substantial  and  commodious  barn, 
with  stone  basement  for  stables,  for  agency  use.  The  other  agency 
buildings  are  being  put  up  by  contract,  are  all  inclosed,  but  none  yet 
completed,  viz :  Agent's,  physician's,  and  blacksmith's  dwellings,  meet- 
ing and  school  house;  these  are  all  of  sandstone.  , 

Bible-schools,  evening  schools  for  spelling,  and  meetings  for  worship, 
have  been  carefully  fostered;  they  are  attended  by  most  of  the  white 
employes,  and  a  few  of  the  Indians.  As  many  as  fifty-four  persons 
have,  on  one  occasion,  taken  part  in  the  scriptural  exercises ;  forty-five 
recited  texts,  and  about  one  hundred  attended  religious  service.  Moral 
tone  at  the  agency  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  refined  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  States.  Every  employe  is  expected  to  perform  mission- 
ary work.  Among  them  are  found  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and  active 
lay  members  of  various  religious  denominations.  Thirty-three  Osage 
children  attend  the  Osage  Catholic  mission  in  Kansas.  Osages  think 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  cannot  rest  till  a  sacrifice  is  made  for  them ; 
hence  they  killed  Isadua,  the  Wichita  chief,  the  wife  of  a  chief's  son 
having  died.  B.  K.  Wetherill  is  employed  to  traverse  the  Osage  country, 
and  keep  informed  of  the  location  of  the  different  bands,  and  their 
movements ;  and  immediately  to  investigate  all  cases  of  depredations 
or  violence,  so  that  remuneration  may  at  once  be  made  by  guilty  parties, 
and  they  may  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  Government  is  upon  them.  His 
services  are  believed  to  have  been  very  beneficial  in  preventing  mis- 
chief. 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. — These  are  roving  Indians,  and  number 
3,550.  A  good  boarding- school  has  been  in  operation  for  such  of  them 
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as  will  leave  their  children.  The  number  of  pupils  has  averaged  about 
25. 

/Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi. — These  number  425,  and  have  had  a 
small  school,  but  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  their  new  building 
was  ready,  and  the  school  will  doubtless  soon  be  well  filled. 

Absentee  Shaivnees. — These  number  700,  and  have  had  a  school  of  about 
20.  It  would  be  much  larger  but  for  the  small  size  of  the  buildings. 
These  Indians  lost  everything  during  the  rebellion,  but  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  but  very  much  need  aid  in  their  educational  efforts. 

METHODIST  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS. 

Hoopa  Valley  agency. — There  is  no  mission  on  this  reservation,  but 
religious  services  are  held  at  the  agency  each  Sabbath,  which  are  at- 
tended by  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  Indians.  There  is  a  Sunday- 
school  also,  which  is  attended  by  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  Indians. 
There  is  also  a  day-school,  which  is  very  irregularly  attended,  owing  to 
the  long  distances  which  separate  the  homes  of  some  of  the  children 
from  the  school-house,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  compelled  to 
cross  the  river  running  through  the  reserve.  Lack  of  clothing  has  also 
kept  many  of  them  away  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  All  who  can 
obtain  them  wear  citizens'  clothes.  All  have  learned  to  labor,  and  all 
live  in  houses.  Some  of  the  latter  are  very  poor.  They  are  improving 
somewhat,  and  want  of  employment  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of 
their  poverty. 

Bound  Valley  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency.  There  is 
one  day-school.  Nearly  all  of  the  Indians  wear  citizens7  dress ;  about 
three-fourths  have  learned  to  labor,  and  nearly  one-third  live  in  houses. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  their  condition  during  the 
past  year.  Many  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  are  still 
in  the  adjacent  mountains  and  valleys,  and  some  are  persuaded  to  re- 
main away  by  mercenary  whites,  who  retain  them  in  service  in  semi- 
slavery,  and  have  also  the  desire  to  break  up  the  reservation,  with  a 
view  of  jumping  the  land. 

Tide  River  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency,  but  there  are 
religious  services  held  on  the  Sabbath,  which  are  attended  by  the  Indi- 
ans quite  regularly.  Many  of  them  are  interested  and  attentive  and 
give  hopeful  promise  of  Christian  and  spiritual  advancement.  There  is 
one  day-school  which  is  fairly  attended,  and  the  Children  who  can  attend 
make  rapid  progress. 

All  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress,  labor,  and  live  in  houses.  They 
have,  during  the  past  four  years,  advanced  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  labor,  in  their  way  of  farming,  mode  of  living,  dress,  cleanli- 
ness, and  chastity ;  but  they  have  not  made  any  permanent  acquisitions 
of  property,  real  or  personal,  because  they  are  living  on  a  rented  farm, 
from  which  they  are  in  daily  expectation  of  being  moved,  and  they  have 
no  interest  in  improving  the  land.  Many  of  them  are  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  take  upon  them  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

A  new  reservation  has  been  located  for  them  on  public  lands,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  they  will  soon  occupy. 

The  Mission  Indians. — There  are  nearly  seven  thousand  Indians  of  the 
Cahuilla,  Deogena,  and  San  Luis  Eey  tribes  in  Southern  California, 
who  have  no  reservation.  They  do  not  wish  for  a  reservation,  but  de- 
sire to  pre-empt  on  homestead  lands  for  themselves.  Not  being  citizens, 
they  cannot  do  this.  The  adults  perform  a  great  share  of  the  labor  of 
the  vicinity  in  which  they  live.  Some  of  them  are  good  mechanics. 
4  i  c 
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The  pruning  of  vineyards,  herding  cattle,  shearing  and  herding  sheep 
are  mainly  performed  by  Indians,  who  supply  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
most  reliable  labor.  They  are  very  strongly  attached  to  the  country  in 
which  they  live. 

Yakama  agency. — There  is  a  mission  at  this  agency  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur,  George 
Waters,  and  Thomas  Pearne  are  the  missionaries.  There  are  two  church- 
buildings,  in  each  of  which  two  services  are  held  every  Sabbath.  There 
are  400  Indian  church-members,  of  whom,  during  the  past  four  years, 
more  than  200  have  professed  religion. 

There  is  one  boarding  school,  in  which  the  children  are  making  very 
good  progress,  some  of  the  specimens  of  the  writing  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren being  very  beautiful.  In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  vocal  music,  the  girls  are  taught  needle- work 
and  housekeeping  and  the  boys  agriculture.  The  pupils  of  the  school 
contributed  largely  to  its  support  during  the  past  year  by  their  labor. 
If  means  were  provided  for  increased  school  accommodations  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  could  be  educated,  want  of  such  accommoda- 
tion being  in  a  great  measure  the  only  reason  why  the  greater  portion 
of  the  children  of  the  tribe  are  not  receiving  education. 

The  Indians  are  rapidly  progressing  toward  civilization.  They  live 
in  comfortable  houses  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  surrounding 
white  population. 

Quinaielt  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency,  but  church  ser- 
vices are  held,  with  a  small  attendance  of  Indians;  but,  as  yet,  little 
religious  advancement  has  been  made  and  but  little  interest  is  evinced 
by  them  in  religious  matters.  There  is  one  boarding-school,  which  has 
a  small  number  of  pupils.  Those  who  attend  are  making  very  good  pro- 
gress in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling. 

There  is  no  farming  by  Indians.  The  land  is  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  small  patches  of  which  have  been  cleared,  but  fishing  is  the 
principal  means  of  support. 

About  one-half  wear  citizens7  dress;  about  one-fourth  have  learned  to 
labor,  and  a  few  live  in  houses  at  the  agency.  They  are  prevented  from 
improving  very  rapidly  by  their  old  superstition  and  indolence. '  Yet, 
they  have  advanced  in  a  marked  manner  during  the  past  four  years. 

Warm  Springs  agency. — There  is  no  regular  mission  at  this  agency, 
but  the  agent  and  employes  hold  religious  services  every  Sabbath, 
which  have  a  large  regular  attendance  of  Indians,  who  evince  true 
piety.  There  is  one  day-school,  which  is  well  attended  by  the  Indian 
children,  who  are  learning  elementary  English  studies  very  fast.  Many 
of  the  children  are  too  far  away  to  attend  the  school.  A  Sunday-school 
is  held  every  Sabbath  to  which  all  who  attend  the  other  services  usu- 
ally go. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress  and  have  learned  to  labor, 
and  about  two-thirds  live  in  houses. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this  people  during  the  past  four 
years  has  been  remarkable.  From  the  most  degraded  condition  they 
have  risen  so  as  to  compare  with  any  community  of  whites.  During 
the  Modoc  war  twenty-three  Warm  Springs  Indians  served  as  scouts, 
rendering  valuable  services  to  the  Government.  Two  were  killed  and 
one  disabled.  During  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign  they  never  for- 
got their  duty  as  Christians,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  returned 
home  to  work  on  their  farms  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of 
war. 

Siletz  agency. — The  mission  at  this  agency  has  only  been  established 
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a  short  time,  and  as  yet  no  report  of  results  has  been  made.  Rev.  W. 
C.  Cbattin  is  the  missionary.  There  are  two  day-schools,  which  are 
fairly  attended.  An  appropriation  for  a  manual-labor  school  has  been 
made.  When  this  is  built,  and  in  working  order  the  Very  best  results 
are  anticipated  from  it. 

The  report  from  this  agency  is  not  full,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  agent  has  been  only  recently  appointed,  and  his  predecessor 
took  away  with  him  all  the  agency  records. 

Klamath  agency. — There  is  no  regular  mission  at  this  agency,  but  a 
native  preacher  from  Yakama  has  visited  and  preached  on  the  reserva- 
tion. There  has  been  no  school  up  to  the  present  time;  but  the  agent 
has  built  a  school-house  and  a  boarding-house  in  connection  with  it  for 
the  pupils,  which  he  hoped  to  occupy  at  once. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  about  one-half  have 
learned  to  labor  and  live  in  houses.  During  tlie  past  four  years  they 
have  made  steady  and  satisfactory  advancement  toward  civilization. 

Alsea  agency. — There  is  neither  mission  nor  school  at  this  agency,  and 
until  recently  no  agent.  The  Methodist  board  of  missions  has,  however, 
now  nominated  an  agent.  All  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress  and  live 
in  houses,  such  as  their  poverty  will  allow  them  to  have.  A  fair  pro- 
portion have  learned  to  labor,  and  some  of  them  work  for  the  neighbor- 
ing whites. 

Blackfeet  agency. — No  mission  has  been  established  at  this  agency.  A 
Sunday-school  is  held,  which  is  attended  by  about  25  Indians.  Very 
little,  however,  has  been  accomplished  toward  Christianizing  the  In- 
dians. There  is  one  day-school,  pretty  well  attended,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  English  are  taught.  A  boarding-school  is  being  erected  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  accomplish  much  good. 

None  of  the  Indians  have  learned  to  labor,  live  in  houses,  or  adopt 
citizens'  dress.  One  important  improvement  only  has  been  effected 
during  the  past  four  years,  namely,  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
have  been  persuaded  to  live  in  peace. 

Whisky-trading,  carried  on  from  the  British  frontier  and  other 
sources,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  and  has  been  a  barrier  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  is  somewhat  diminished  now,  and 
this,  with  the  .influence  expected  from  the  boarding-school,  gives  ground 
for  hope  of  advancement  in  civilization  in  the  future. 

Crow  agency. — There  is  no  missionary  or  mission- work  at  this  agency. 
The  agent  conducts  religious  services.  The  school  has  accomplished  but 
little.  The  destruction  of  the  agency-buildings  has  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  school  and  general  work.  When  the  proposed  change  is  made 
in  the  location  of  the  reservation,  and  new  buildings  are  erected,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  an  active  effort  will  be  made  to  civilize  and  christianize 
these  Indians,  who  have  always  been  the  friends  of  the  whites. 

Milk  River  agency. — The  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency  has  not 
been  improved  since  last  report.  There  is  neither  mission  nor  school 
or  any  promise  of  either.  The  Indians  are  all  wild,  and  still  preserve 
their  nomadic  habits  and  customs. 

Michigan  agency. — This  agency  embraces  thirteen  reservations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  missions  are  not  fully 
reported.  The  names  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  reported  are  Rev. 
Peter  Marksman,  George  N.  Smith,  Daniel  Hall,  and  J.  P.  Williams. 
The  Catholic  missionaries  are  Rev.  J.  B.  Weikamp  and  Philip  S.  Zoru. 
There  are  seven-day  schools  in  which  the  elements  of  English  are  taught, 
and  the  pupils  are  reported  as  making  satisfactory  progress.  About 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  about  seventy- 
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five  per  cent,  have  learned  to  labor  and  live  in  houses.  In  consequence 
of  having  received  patents  for  their  lauds  in  severally  they  evince  more 
interest  than  formerly  in  agricultural  iTursuits.  Many  of  them  now  live 
among  the  whites,  having  become  civilized,  and  numbers  are  employed 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  as  sailors. 

Their  civilization  is  retarded  by  their  adherence  in  part  to  their  old 
habits  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  a  too  easy  access  to  whisky,  with  all 
its  attendant  evils. 

Fort  Hall  agency. — There  is  neither  mission  nor  school  at  this  agency. 
The  agent  holds  religious  services  every  Sabbath,  which  a  few  Indians 
attend.  Very  little  is  accomplished,  however,  owing  to  the  services 
being  in  the  English  language  which  is  not  understood  by  the  Indians. 

None  of  the  Indians  have  houses,  or  wear  citizens'  dress,  although 
they  evince  a  disposition  to  do  both  if  they  were  able  to  provide  them. 
Some  three  hundred  have  learned  to  labor,  and  about  thirty- five  work 
steadily  for  the  Government  for  pay. 

They  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  cammas  prairies  every  summer  for  sub- 
sistence, which  keeps  up,  in  a  measure,  their  old  wandering  habits,  and 
retards  their  settlement  permanently  on  a  .reservation.  They  are  of  a 
very  tractable  disposition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  mission  will  be  estab- 
lished at  an  early  date,  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion imparted  to  them. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD   OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Choctaw  agency. — The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  a  number  of 
missions  among  them  connected  with  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  churches  of  the  North  and  South.  The  following  named 
preachers  and  others  are  connected  with  these  missions :  Eevs.  K.  J. 

Hogue,  J.  S.  Menson,  and Burns,  of  the  Baptists ;  Jesse  Walker,  G. 

Davis  Bryce,  of  the  Methodists;  Dr.  S.  L.  Hobbs.  J.  H.  Colton,  and  VV. 
L.  B.  Lloyd,  Presbyterian,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian. 

The  universal  testimony  in  regard  to  these  Indians  is,  that  they  are 
all  believers  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Before  the  war  large  mission-schools  and  stations  were  numerous  and 
prosperous ;  since  then  their  operations  have  been  crippled,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  churches  South,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  supported 
the  missions,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
war. 

These  Indians  generally  are  a  very  intelligent  people,  and  desirous  of  be- 
coming educated.  They  have  six  academies  and  fifty-three  neighbor- 
hood schools,  all  of  which  are  supported  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000  per  annum,  taken  from  the  interest 
of  the  national  investments  in  Government  funds,  and  contributions 
from  the  missionary  boards  of  the  churches. 

The  children  are  reported  as  making  fair  progress.  There  are  two 
boarding-schools  supported  by  the  Choctaws.  One,  the  Spencer  Acad- 
emy, for  boys,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  costs  yearly  $6,000 ;  the  other — New  Hope  Seminary,  lor 
girls — is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  costs  yearly  $5,000.  The  neighborhood  day-schools  cost  $2  per 
month  per  pupil.  Besides  those,  there  are  five  Choctaw  boys  and  five 
girls  supported  in  different  colleges  in  the  Eastern  States  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $4,354.94. 

They  are  also  very  industrious,  and  are  becoming  wealthy  and  prosper- 
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ous.  Particular  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  growth  of  cotton. 
The  only  hinderance  to  their  material  prosperity  and  advancement  that 
appears  to  exist  is  the  agitation  on  the  question  of  opening  up  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  Indians  being  fearful  of  taking  separate  claims  lest  the 
remainder  might  be  jumped  by  white  settlers.  Altogether,  however, 
the  prospect  is  very  encouraging. 

Seminole  agency. — The  Seminoles  have  one  mission,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Eev.  John  Gillis  is 
the  missionary.  The  average  attendance  of  church  service  is  not  large 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  More  help  is  needed  here  in  the  mis- 
sion-field. 

There  are  four  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  are  making  commendable 
progress  in  the  elementary  English  branches  of  education.  There  is  not 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  children  who  could  be  sent  to 
school,  and  want  of  funds  prevents  the  erection  of  more  school-houses. 
They  are  all  industrious  farmers  and  are  self-supporting. 

Abiqui  agency.— No  report. 

Navajo  agency. — There  is  no  improvement  to  report  in  the  condition 
of  the  Navajoes.  Although  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  they  were 
first  conquered  by  the  Government,  there  is  not,  as  yet,  a  school  on 
their  reservation.  There  is  a  mission  in  charge  of  Eev.  J.  Menaul,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  but  the  results  so  far  are 
not  appreciable.  They  still  remain  uncivilized.  Some  plant  sin  all  patches 
of  corn,  pumpkins,  &c.,  which  they  commence  to  consume  before  being 
ripe.  Their  principal  wealth  consists  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  value 
their  sheep  very  highly  for  the  wool,  which  they  manufacture  into  very 
superior  and  beautiful  blankets. 

Cimarron  agency. — No  report. 

Mescalero  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency,  and  no  school. 
The  Indians  have  made  no  progress  in  civilization. 

Tulerosa  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency,  and  no  schools. 
Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  civilizing  the  Indians,  who  have 
only  been  about  two  years  off  the  war-path.  Some  of  the  women  have, 
however,  learned  to  sew  beautifully. 

Moquis  Pueblo  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency.  There  is 
one  school,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
children  are  very  intelligent,  and  their  parents  are  perfectly  willing  to 
permit  them  to  go  to  school.  The  people  remain  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  them. 

Nez  Perec  agency. — There  are  two  missions  at  this  agency  under  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  addition  to  five  mission-sta- 
tions which  are  attended  by  the  missionaries,  viz  :  Eev.  H.  H.  Spalding 
and  Eev.  George  Ainslie.  There  is  also  a  Catholic  mission,  in  charge  of 
Eev.  Father  Cataldo,  from  which  no  report  has  been  received.  The 
Presbyterian  mission  conducted  by  the  venerable  H.  H.  Spalding  has 
achieved  great  results.  The  revival  commenced  under  his  ministration 
in  1871  still  continues,  and  daily  additions  to  the  church-membership 
are  being  made.  There  is  one  boarding-school  and  one  day-school, 
which  show  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  average  attendance  this  year. 
Last  year  the  whole  average  attendance  was  reported  at  72,  while  this 
year  the  number  has  fallen  to  54.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  report 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  who  attended  as  being  good. 

The  Nez  Perces  are  fast  becoming  civilized  and  self-supporting.  About 
one-half  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  nearly  all  labor.  Many  have  raised 
good  crops  the  past  season  for  the  first  time.  The  demand  for  plows 
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and  harness  was  so  great  that  the  Indians  could  not  all  be  supplied,  and 
some  were  compelled  to  obtain  loans  from  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors to  enable  them  to  put  in  their  crops.  The  agent  anticipates  that 
there  will  be  a  similar  demand  the  coming  spring. 

Some  of  the  Nez  Perces  at  Lapwai  have  been  cutting  wood  for  the 
contractors  in  their  vicinity  when  not  engaged  on  their  farms,  and  some 
others  supplied  the  agency  with  fuel.  The  prospects  of  the  Nez  Perces 
are  now  assuming  a  very  hopeful  aspect,  and,  with  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government  and  the  missionaries, 
the  christianization  and  civilization  of  these  Indians  will  speedily  be 
placed  beyond  question. 

Uintah  Valley  agency. — No  mission  has  been  established  at  this 
agency,  and  there  is  no  school.  The  agent  hopes  to  have  both  a  mis- 
sion and  school  at  an  early  day. 

The  Indians  have  not  yet  given  up  their  roaming  habits,  and  but  few 
of  them  farm.  The  number  is  increasing,  however.  Their  intercourse 
with  lawless  whites,  their  roving  habits,  and  an  idea  that  labor  de- 
grades the  men,  prevent  their  progress  toward  civilization. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  INDIAN  COMMISSION. 

Yarikton  agency. — There  are  two  missions  at  this  agency,  under  the  care 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  missions  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  here  are  under  the  immediate  supervis- 
ion of  Rt.  Rev.  Win.  H.  Hare,  missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  Revs.  Joseph  W.  Cook  and  Luke  C.  Walker,  and  Rev. 
John  P.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  missionary  work 
here  has  been  very  successful.  The  Episcopal  missions  have  450  church- 
members,  and  an  average  attendance  of  300,  and  three  Sunday-schools, 
which  have  an  average  attendance  of  about  250. 

The  Presbyterian  missionary,  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  reports  :  "  The 
church  at  Yankton  agency  has  increased  from  51  to  64.  There  have 
been  10  additions  by  profession  and  5  by  letter.  The  religious  in- 
terest has  not  been  as  marked  as  during  the  previous  year,  but  we  have 
many  reasons  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Proportionally  the 
strength  of  the  church  has  been  increased  much  more  than  the  mem- 
bership. We  have  not  been  without  our  sorrows.  Some  have  dis- 
honored their  profession,  and  given  way  to  licentious  conduct.  We 
trust  they  have  repented.  So  far  I  have  acted  as  pastor  of  this  church. 
In  my  absence  the  elders,  of  whom  there  are  three  at  present,  conduct 
meetings.  It  is  our  hope  that  one  of  the  elders  may  be  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  presbytery  this  spring  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and 
in  due  time  become  the  pastor  of  the  church."  All  this  is  the  result  of 
four  years,  and  is  very  encouraging. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  Yanktons  wear  citizens'  dress  and  live  in 
houses,  and  about  two-thirds  have  learned  to  labor.  The  schools  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  churches,  and  receive  no  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Episcopal  Church  has  three  day-schools  all  the  year,  and 
part  of  the  year  five ;  and  the  Presbyterians  have  one  day-school  all 
the  year,  and  pait  of  the  year  two,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  first  in  the  Dakota  language  and  afterward  in  the 
English.  They  make  rapid  progress  in  their  native  (Dakota)  language, 
while  they  advance  very  slowly  in  the  attainment  of  the  English.  The 
school  are  fairly  attended,  but  there  is  no  effort  made  by  the  parents 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is 
therefore  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be. 
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The  improvement  among  the  Yanktons  is  very  marked;  they  are  fast 
becoming  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  display  a  tendency  to  give  up  their  wild, 
roving  habits,  and  live  in  houses,  many  of  which  are  being  built  by 
them.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  holding  their  land  in  common  prevents  in- 
dividual accumulation,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  wilder  Sioux  and 
bad  white  men  has  a  very  bad  effect,  and  retards  their  civilization  very 
much. 

Ponca  agency. — There  is  a  mission  at  this  agency,  under  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  was,  until  recently,  the 
missionary,  but  sickness  compelled  him  to' resign  and  no  one  has  yet 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Church  services  are  held  regularly,  and 
there  are  about  28  church-members,  (half  of  whom  are  children,)  and  an 
average  church  attendance  of  about  60.  There  are  no  Sunday-schools.  Last 
spring  a  rise  in  the  Missouri  River  swept  away  a  portion  of  the  alluvial 
soil  on  which  many  of  their  log  houses  had  been  erected,  and  formed  a 
channel  on  the  former  site  of  the  agency  buildings.  This  necessitated 
the  removal  of  the  village  at  the  agency  and  the  agency  buildings  to  a 
safe  distance  from  the  river,  and  interfered  with  the  projected  erection 
by  the  church  of  a  mission  residence,  an  industrial  school,  and  a  hospital. 
There  has  been  during  the  year  a  mission  day-school,  supported  alto- 
gether by  the  church,  at  which  the  children  were  being  taught  the 
English  language.  The  school  is  now  closed,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
school  will  be  again  established  until  the  destination  of  the  Poncas, 
who  expect  to  be  removed  to  some  better  locality,  is  definitely  settled. 

The  Poncas  have  improved  very  much  under  the  present  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs.  They  have  built  houses  with  windows,  and 
good  cottouwood  floors,  and  have  purchased  clocks,  arms,  furniture,  and 
clothing  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  They  also  purchase  provi- 
sions from  the  Government  store-houses  at  cost  price,  and  support 
themselves. 

All  the  men  work,  and  the  chiefs  are  "  foremen  of  gangs."  They 
are  prevented  from  farming  to  any  great  extent  by  feat  of  the  Sioux, 
who  make  incursions  into  their  reservation,  killing  them,  and  carrying 
off  what  they  can  find. 

Upper  Missouri  agency. — There  are  two  missionaries  at  this  agency, 
under  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Revs.  H.  Burt  and  William  J. 
Cleveland  ;  the  former  with  the  lower  Yauktonnais,  and  the  latter  with 
the  lower  Brules.  The  missions  have  only  been  established  a  little 
over  a  year,  among  Indians  who  are  as  yet  nomadic,  and  no  results 
have  been  reported.  There  are  two  schools,  from  which  no  reports  have 
been  received. 

A  small  number  of  the  Indians  wear  citizens'  dress.  Thirty-four  fam- 
ilies have  houses,  and  about  three  hundred  have  learned  to  labor  to 
some  extent. 

Whetstone  agency. — This  agency  has  been  in  an  unsettled  condition  for 
several  years,  and  has  only  been  in  its  present  location  for  a  short  time. 
It  is  very  badly  situated,  and  it  is  expected  that  another  site  will  be  se- 
lected soon  to  which  the  Indians  will  be  removed.  Until  such  removal 
is  effected  no  mission  or  school  will  be  established.  Some  of  the  intelli- 
gent chiefs,  especially  those  who  have  visited  the  East,  are  desirous  of 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  civilization,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of 
the  worst  class  of  whites  who  have  treaty-rights  under  the  treaty  of 
1866,  being  incorporated  with  the  Sioux  by  reason  of  having  Sioux 
wives,  and  who  constantly  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  civil- 
ization. The  agent  has  no  means  of  enforcing  the  law  against  these 
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desperadoes,  and  is  powerless  to  drive  them  away  ;  and  he  finds  every 
effort  foiled  without  any  means  of  redress. 

Red  Cloud  agency. — This  agency  has  only  been  on  its  present  location 
since  July  of  this  year,  and  the  agency  buildings  are  not  yet  completed. 
There  is  neither  school  nor  mission. 

The  same  difficulty  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  order  and  enforce- 
ment of  law  exists  here  as  at  Whetstone.  The  worst  class  here  are  the 
half-breeds.  One,  a  convicted  murderer,  who  escaped  from  the  jail  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  walks  into  the  agency  headquarters  daily,  and  the 
agent  has  no  power  to  arrest  him. 

The  chiefs  and  head  men  who  have  visited  the  East  are  very  anxious 
to  see  a  school  for  their  children,  and  are  endeavoring  to  induce  their 
people  to  become  settled  and  adopt  civilized  ways.  Bed  Cloud  often 
dresses  himself  in  a  full  citizen  suit  and  pays  visits,  apparently  with, 
much  pleasure  to  himself. 

Spotted  Tail,  of  the  Whetstone  agency,  is  equally  advanced  in  his 
ideas ;  and  both  these  prominent  chiefs  are  using  all  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  Government  policy  of  getting  all  the  Sioux  on  reservations. 

Cheyenne  River  agency. — There  are  two  missions  at  this  agency,  one 
under  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  represented  by  Eev.  Henry 
Swift,  and  the  Congregational  Church,  represented  by  Eev.  Thomas 
Kiggs. 

The  mission  work  being  new,  no  very  great  progress  has  been  reported, 
but  church  services  are  held,  with  a  small  attendance  of  Indians,  some 
of  whom  have  evinced  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  religious  ex- 
ercises. There  are  two  day-schools  established  at  the  agency,  supported 
by  the  missions,  which  have  a  very  small  attendance,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  are  scattered  in  small  bauds  at  various  distances  from 
the  agency,  and  the  children  find  it  too  far  to  travel.  A  boarding- 
school  is  being  established,  which  will,  so  far  as  its  means  will  allow, 
obviate  this  difficulty. 

A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  here  within  a  year.  A  year 
ago  not  an  Indian  wore  citizens'  dress  or  lived  in  a  house.  Now  about 
200  families  live  in  houses,  about  50  persons  wear  citizens*  dress,  and 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  adult  population  have  learned  to  labor. 
About  300  families  have  small  farms,  in  which  about  100  Indian  men 
work,  and  the  number  of  workers  is  increasing,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent. 

Shoshone  and  Bannaclt  agency. — No  mission  has  yet  been  established 
at  this  agency.  There  is  one  day-school,  which  was  opened  January 
20,  1873.  The  attendance  was  very  small,  the  Indians  being  camped, 
some  of  them,  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  agency,  and  the  at- 
tendance being  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  children.  They 
were  also  prevented  from  attending  by  fear  and  the  excitement  attend- 
ing incursions  of  hostile  Indians  into  their  camps. 

The  Shoshones,  who  are  the  only  Indians  at  this  agency,  are  very 
desirous  of  becoming  civilized,  and  are  anxious  to  have  farms,  houses, 
and  stock,  and  willing  to  work  for  them.  If  they  could  be  assured  of 
protection  from  hostile  Indians  they  would  make  rapid  progress  to- 
ward civilization.  During  the  short  time  which  they  have  been  resi- 
dent on  the  reservation  the  agent  reports  that  they  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Christian  burial 
of  their  dead.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  grand  opportu- 
nity for  Christian  missionary  work  has  not  yet  been  taken  advantage 
of  5  and  we  hope  that  the  splendid  field-organization  now  established  by 
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the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  missionary  bishop  of  Nio- 
brara,  will,  before  another  year  is  ended,  bring  these  Indians  within  the 
scope  of  its  laborers,  and  extend  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

REFORMED  DUTCH  MISSION  BOARD. 

Colorado  River  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency.  A  school 
was  established  and  continued  about  six  months,  when  it  was  closed, 
the  salary  being  inadequate  to  support  the  teacher. 

All  the  Indians  labor,  and  some  of  them  are  farmers,  but  they  have 
not  yet  become  settled  in  houses,  although  they  build  huts  for  the  win- 
ter. They  are  becoming  more  industrious,  and  begin  to  understand  the 
advantages  of  civilization. 

Pima  and  Maricopa  agency. — There  is  no  mission  at  this  agency.  Two 
day-schools  are  in  operation,  from  which  the  reports  are  encouraging. 

The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  are  all  farmers,  and  raise  large  crops,  but 
owing  to  a  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  they  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
their  produce  during  the  warm  summer  mouths. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  remove  them  to  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
is  likely  to  be  successful,  as  they  are  favorable  to  the  project.  A  dele- 
gation from  the  tribe  visited  the  Central  Superintendency  during  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  adaptability  of  the  Indian 
Territory  to  their  needs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  them  will  remove 
from  their  present  homes  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Intemperance  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  them,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  them,  being  surrounded  by 
Mexicans  and  the  worst  class  of  whites.  Their  civilization  is  much 
retarded  by  these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

Camp  Grant  agency. — The  Indians  that  belong  to  this  reservation 
have  been  on  it  only  about  two  years.  No  mission  nor  school  has  yet 
been  established. 

A  few  of  them  farm.  The  chiefs  have  each  farms  for  their  tribes  or 
bauds ;  about  twenty  Indian  men  work  on  them  now ;  formerly  the 
squaws  performed  all  the  hard  labor. 

This  agency,  although  assigned  to  the  Reformed  Church,  is  at  present 
under  the  control  of  the  general  commanding  the  Department  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Camp  Verde  agency. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  only  been  on 
the  reservation  a  few  months,  and  no  measures  have,  as  yet,  been  taken 
toward  establishing  either  a  mission  or  school.  They  are  very  tract- 
able, however,  and,  with  sufficient  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  agent 
to  aid  them  in  establishing  farms,  would  soon  become  self-supporting. 

AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Los  Pinos  agency. — No  mission  has  yet  been  established  at  this  agency. 

Some  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  who  live  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  reservation  pay  attention  to  farming,  but  near  the  agency  the 
climate  and  soil  are  so  unfavorable  that  it  is  almost  a  loss  of  labor  to 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

There  is  not  much  improvement  to  report  beyond  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Indians  show  a  disposition  to  remain  permanently  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

White  River  agency.— No  mission  has  been  established  at  this 
agency,  and  the  school,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  about  six 
months,  is  discontinued.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  suggestion  made 
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in  last  year's  report  with  reference  to  missionary  effort  at  this  agency 
has  not  called  forth  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarian  Church  to 
give  this  people  the  benefit  of  Christian  teachings. 

The  Indians  are  reported  as  desirous  of  living  in  houses,  and,  with 
proper  example  and  the  healthy  influence  which  could  be  exerted  by 
an  earnest  missionary,  they  could  soon  be  induced  to  overcome  their 
natural  indolence  and  help  themselves. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. — The  mission  of  this  agency  is  in  charge  of  the 
agent,  A.  E.  Hawbert,  assisted  by  E.  P.  Hawbert.  The  school  is  also 
taught  by  them  at  irregular  periods  as  they  have  the  opportunity  each 
day.  Both  being  recent  appointments  they  have  not,  as  yet,  made  much 
progress,  being  compelled  to  go  from  hut  to  hut  to  teach,  no  school 
building  having  been  erected. 

The  Indians  are  becoming  more  tractable  and  industrious.  Until  this 
year  none  of  the  men  did  any  work,  now  about  forty  men  work  on  farms 
and  the  number  of  laborers  is  increasing. 

A  few  wear  citizens'  dress,  but  none  live  in  houses. 

NOT  ASSIGNED   TO  ANY  DENOMINATION. 

New  York  Agency.— This  agency  has  not  been  assigned  to  any  religious 
denomination,  but  there  are  ten  missions  established  on  the  nine  reserva- 
tions belonging  to  it.  The  names  of  the  reservations  are  as  follows : 
Alleghany,  Cattaraugus,  Corn-planter,  Tonawanda,  Tuscarora,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Saint  Eegis,  and  Oil  Spring,  all  of  which  are  in  the  State  of 
New  York  except  the  Corn-planter,  which  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Indians,  of  whom  there  about  5,084,  belong  to  the  follow- 
ing tribes,  viz,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras,  Cayugas,  Ouondagas,  Oneidas,  and 
Saint  Eegis.  All  receive  annuity  goods  except  the  Saint  Eegis,  and  the 
Seuecas  who  receive  money. 

The  missionaries  are  connected  with  the  Protestant  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Baptist  churches  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  names 
of  the  missionaries  are:  Eevs.  A.  Wright,  Geo.  Ford,  T.  T.  Horton,  and 
Win.  D.  Buck,  Cattaraugus  reservation ;  Eev.  Wm.  Hall,  Alleghany 
reservation ;  Eev.  Thomas  A.  Forte,  (Indian,)  Saint  Eegis  reservation  ; 
Eev.  Thomas  Cornelius,  (Indian,)  Oueida  reservation ;  Eev.  Thomas 
Greene.  Tuscarora  reservation;  Eev.  John  Griffin,  Touawanda  reserva- 
tion, and  Eev.  Welcome  Smith,  Onondaga  reservation ;  also  Eev.  Abner 
Woolman. 

The  missions  are*  progressing  very  satisfactory,  and  have  an  average 
attendance  of  about  1,060  members.  There  are  also  numerous  Sunday- 
schools,  which  are  well  attended. 

There  are  twenty-eight  schools  on  the  reservation  which  receive  sup- 
port from  different  sources,  the  greater  portion  being  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  United  States  Government  pays  $1,000  for  the  support 
of  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  The 
Society  of  Friends  have  the  support  of  a  boarding-school  adjoining  the 
Alleghany  reservation.  The  Episcopal  church  contributed  about  $200, 
and  about  $750  were  received  from  Indians. 

The  twenty-eight  schools  are  taught  on  an  average  thirty-two  weeks 
in  the  year ;  all  are  free  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  them 
some  portion  of  the  past  school  year  was  about  1,150,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  620.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
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regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  Indian  children  at  school  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  parents  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  than  formerly,  and  the  old  prejudice  of  the  Pagan  In- 
dians against  education  is  fast  disappearing.  .Full  one-half  of  the 
teachers  are  Indians,  and  they  make  good  teachers,  and  several  Indian 
children  are  now  being  educated  by  the  Government  especially  for  the 
work  of  teaching  their  own  race. 

The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  six  local  superintendents, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  they  are  required  to  report  officially  on  the 
1st  day  of  October  in  each  year.  Their  reports  are  taken  from  the 
school-registers  for  the  preceding  year. 

Nearly  all  the  New  York  Indians  wear  citizen's  dress;  all  have 
learned  to  labor,  and  live  in  houses.  They  are  skillful  farmers  and  are 
daily  becoming  better  and  more  industrious.  One  young  farmer  raises 
annually  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  another  has  raised  the  pres- 
ent year,  on  his  own  farm,  1,500  bushels  of  wheat,  1,600  bushels  of  oats, 
500  bushels  of  apples,  300  bushels  of  peaches,  beside  pears  and  grapes 
and  other  small  fruit  in  abundance.  He  milks  ten  cows,  owns  two 
reapers,  one  mowing  machine,  two  threshing  machines,  worth  $600 
each,  and  his  other  farming  implements  are  of  the  best  kind.  His 
dwelling  house  and  barn  will  compare  favorably  with  his  best  white 
neighbors,  and  his  wife,  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  can  make  good  butter,  and 
keep  her  house  neat  and  in  good  order. 

The  actual  increase,  in  number,  of  the  population  since  1865  has  been 
814. 
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Statistics  of  education,  fyc.  —  Continued. 
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i  Names  of  missionaries  and 
ministers. 
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VISIT  OF   COMMISSIONER    FELIX    R.  BRUNOT    TO    THE 
INDIAN  COUNTRY. 

Commissioner  Felix  R.  Brunot,  chairman,  accompanied  by  Thomas  K. 
Cree,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  left  Pittsburgh, 
June  10, 1873,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Sioux,  Crow,  Ute  and  other 
Indian  agencies. 

Before  leaving  for  the  West  the  necessary  letters  were  procured  from 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, to  commanders  of  departments  and  posts,  to  extend  such  assistance 
as  might  be  necessary,  and  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
service  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the.  proposed  visit  to  the  Indian 
country. 

In  Chicago,  called  upon  Lieutenant-General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

In  Omaha,  called  upon  General  Ord,  and  had  a  conference  in  regard 
to  the  Sioux. 

Arrived  at  Cheyenne,  June  16. 

June  17.  Started  for  Fort  Laramie,  arriving  June  20th,  and  were 
kindly  entertained  by  General  Jno.  E.  Smith.  Met  the  other  members 
of  the  special  Sioux  commission. 

The  great  Sioux  nation  represents  some  30,000  to  35,000  individuals. 
They  are  located  at  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  Cheyenne  River,  Grand 
River,  and  Fort  Peck  agencies,  besides  a  large  number  that  do  not  be- 
long to  any  agency. 

In  addition,  are  the  Ponca,  Yancton,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  and 
other  agencies  of  the  more  civilized  Sioux. 

The  Teton  Sioux,  are  those  "  who  live  along  the  foot-bills,"  and  in- 
clude all  the  Sioux  who  live  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  embraces 
the  Ogallalla,  (Red  Cloud,)  Brule,  (Spotted  Tail,)  and  other  large  bands 
of  Indians. 

Believing  that  the  peaceable  passage  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road through  the  Sioux  country  was  a  subject  of  primary  importance, 
and  that  its  completion  would  speedily  settle  the  Indian  question  as  far 
as  the  Sioux  are  concerned,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  .secure  their 
assent  to  it. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  present  policy  was  introduced,  a  regular 
council  with  representatives  of  the  Government  was  held  with  the  wilder 
Northern  Sioux.  Their  visit  to  the  south,  (the  Platte,)  while  it  brought 
a  large  number  of  wild,  restless,  troublesome  young  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  agents,  has  resulted  in  much  good;  and  the 
Indians  have  listened  to  the  peace-talk  of  the  Great  Father,  and  they, 
too,  have  promised  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  as  far  as  the  main  bodies  are 
concerned,  we  believe  they  will  do  so.  They  promised  not  to  interfere 
with  the  parties  engaged  in  locating  and  building  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  through  their  country;  and  while  raiding  parties  made  up  of 
reckless  young  warriors,  ambitious  for  distinction,  may  from  time  to  time 
harrass  the  railroad  surveying  parties,  such  action  on  their  part  would 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  main  body  of  the  tribe. 

Sitting  Bull,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  as  the  greatly-feared 
chief  of  the  north,  with  about  fifteen  or  twenty  lodges,  all  his  immediate 
followers,  in  accordance  with  promises  made  Government  representa- 
tives, spent  the  winter  near  Red  Cloud  agency,  and  he  and  all  the  north- 
ern chiefs  who  came  south  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
promises  of  the  Government. 
6ic 
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After  leaving  for  the  north,  a  council  of  the  Northern  Sioux  was  held, 
and  they  agreed  to  ask  an  agency  about  the  mouth  of  Powder  River  ;  a 
country  remote  from  the  whites,  and  a  good  Indian  country. 

They  proposed  having  another  council  among  themselves  later  in  the 
season,  and  promised  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  agencies  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  with  the  result  of  the  council. 

Last  season  a  commission  of  Indians,  consisting  of  Ked-Dog,  High- 
Wolf,  and  Wolf-Ears,  with  Dr.  Daniels,  went  on  a  peace  mission  to  the 
Northern  Sioux. 

After  leaving  them,  Wolf-Ears  alone  visited  and  talked  with  seven 
camps,  and  explained  as  he  understood  it,  the  benefit  to  the  Indians  of 
the  peace  policy,  the  result  of  which  was  the  coming  south  of  the 
Northern  Sioux.  It  was  proposed  to  send  another  commission  of  Indi- 
ans on  a  similar  errand  to  the  camps  of  all  the  wilder  Sioux. 

The  important  question  of  how  to  feed  the  wild  Indians  and  avoid 
waste,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  satisfied,  has  puzzled  all  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian  question.  Agents,  and  all  familiar  with  the  ques- 
tion, know  that  there  is  necessarily  much  waste.  The  Indians  are  improvi- 
dent, and  freely  sell,  give  away,  or  waste  any  surplus  of  provisions  they 
may  have.  Notwithstanding  the  law  is  so  plain  on  the  subject,  Govern 
ment  commissioners  come  back  and  report  traders,  with  license  from 
the  Indian-Office,  giving  a  peck  of  corn  for  a  sack  of  flour  that  cost  $6, 
and  at  some  agencies  flour  that  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  above- 
quoted  price  has  been  freely  offered  by  Government  traders  at  less  than 
half  the  price  the  Government  pays  for  it.  Much  flour,  too,  is  wasted 
in  baking,  and  the  compound  produced  (without  yeast)  is  unpalatable 
and  unwholesome. 

In  the  Army  it  is  found  that  the  gain  in  weight  of  baked  flour  much 
more  than  pays  the  expense  of  baking.  A  like  experience  would  show 
that  one-half  the  same  quantity  of  flour  baked  would  supply  the  In- 
dians, as  it  would  be  all  saved,  and  but  little  if  any  of  the  bread  could 
be  sold,  and  the  saving  when  the  issue  is  at  a  single  agency,  (as  it  is  at 
several.)  100,000  pounds  of  flour  per  mouth,  the  saving  would  be  very 
great.  So  with  cattle,  if  arrangements  were  made  at  all  the  agencies  for 
the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle  and  the  delivery  of  meat  for  each  lodge 
from  the  butcher's  block,  a  much  less  quantity  would  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  a  camp.  The  receiving  of  beef  and  supplies  at  the  agencies  is 
an  important  question,  and  to  effect  these  desirable  changes  will  require 
time  and  patience.  So  with  the  beef;  the  contract  calls  for  the  delivery 
of  about  one-twelfth  of  the  contract  each  month,  or  as  the  agent  may 
call  for  it.  Yet  in  a  single  delivery  (at  other  times  than  when  killed  to 
freeze)  the  agent  has  received  a  quantity  sufficient  to  last  three  mouths, 
involving  the  necessity  of  herding  and  the  danger  of  losing  the  stock. 
Such  deviations  from  the  contract,  in  the  interest  of  the  contractors, 
should  in  no  case  be  permitted. 

At  most  of  the  agencies  we  find  the  receipts  and  issues  of  beef  largely 
in  excess  of  flour  and  other  supplies,  and  taking  it  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, the  number  of  Indians  at  several  of  the  agencies  would  number  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  Sioux- tribe. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes  (northern)  have,  so  far,  refused  to 
join  the  southern  tribes  of  the  same  name.  These  tribes  have  been  for 
some  time  accustomed  to  make  the  Bed  Cloud  agency  their  headquar- 
ters, spending  most  of  their  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Lara- 
mie.  They  now  desire  an  agency  for  themselves. 

Before  leaving  the  Bed  Cloud  agency  Mr.  Brunot  had  a  conversation 
with  Friday,  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  in  which  Friday  said  that  during 
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in  the  white  man's  country,  (Gallathi  Valley.)  He  said  that  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes  wanted  to  turn  back,  but  the  Sioux  insisted  upon 
going1  into  the  white  man's  country  and  getting  some  horses ;  that  in 
1, doing  so  they  had  killed  one  white  man  on  the  road  and  shot  one  or 
i  two  others,  who  fired  upon  them  while  they  were  taking  horses,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  men  were  killed  or  not;  he  said  he  was  not 
[  with  the  party,  and  all  he  knew  of  it  was  what  they  had  told  him.  Mr. 
j  Brunot  inquired  about  the  raid  into  Wind  River  Valley.  Friday  said 
\  they  had  only  been  over  once  since  Black  Bear  and  his  people  were 
•  killed  by  the  whites ;  that  they  went  to  attack  the  Shoshoues,  who  had 
1  helped  the  whites  when  Black  Bear  was  killed  ;  that  they  had  killed  a 
I  Shoshone  boy;  and  they  had  not  been  over  in  that  region  since.  He 
|  denied  that  any  of  his  people  were  in  Wind  Eiver  Valley  at  the  time 
I  Henan  was  killed,  (the  summer  of  1872,)  and  no  evidence  of  a  visit  of 
i  Indians  was  found,  while  in  their  former  raid  they  left  medicine-sticks 
1  and  other  marks  of  their  visits. 

After  leaving  the  agency,  the  Northern  Sioux,  under  their  chiefs,  Sit- 
ting Bull  and  others,  had  a  council,  and  decided  to  ask  that  an  agency 
I  be  established  for  them  on  Powder  Eiver,  a  good  location  in  their  own 
I  country,  and  south  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

While  at  Red  Cloud  agency  ten  days  was  spent  in  counseling  with  the 
i  Sioux,  a  full  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  docu- 
I  ments.     Charges  having  been  made  in  regard  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Sioux,  the  subject  was  fully  investigated  by  the  commission,  and  the 
jfeorrespcndence  in  regard  to  the  subject  and  the  report  upon  it  accom- 
panies that  of  the  special  Sioux  commission. 

Returned  to  Cheyenne  June  24 ;  waited  over  one  day  to  meet  Ouray, 
chief  of  the  Utes,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  the  council  with  his 
people  and  the  recovery  of  his  son  Friday,  a  captive  among  the  Arapa- 
hoes ;  Thursday,  June  26,  left  Cheyenne  for  Fort  Hall. 

REPORT  OF  VISIT  TO  FORT  HALL  RESERVATION. 

Arrived  at  Fort  Hall  reservation,  Idaho,  on  the  morning  of  June  29, 
1873,  and  remained  until  noon  the  next  day.  The  reservation  is  sit- 
uated in  Central  Idaho,  Salmon  River  flowing  through  it. 

The  agency  is  located  near  the  stage-road  leading  from  Corinne, 
Utah,  to  Helena,  Montana,  and  is  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Hall  military 
post, 

The  reservation  consists  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  a  limited 
portion  only  of  which  is  of  a  quality  fit  for  cultivation,  much  of  the 
reservation  being  a  dry  lava  formation,  producing  neither  trees,  grass, 
nor  vegetation,  and  being  totally  destitute  of  game. 

The  reservation  belongs  to  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  tribes  of  In- 
dians, which,  to  the  number  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand,  are  scat- 
itered  over  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Oregon. 

About  fifteen  hundred  of  these  were  upon  this  reservation  during  the 
past  winter,  and  some  eight  hundred  Shoshoues  were  on  their  reserva- 
tion at  Wind  River  Valley,  Wyoming.  Some  five  hundred  Shoshones, 
Bannacks,  and  Sheep-Eaters  were  at  Lemhi,  (subagency,)  Montana,  and 
a  number  (under  the  name  of  Snakes)  were  at  Yainax,  in  Oregon,  and 
the  remainder  are  scattered  in  small  bands  at  different  points. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  some  five  or  six  hundred  Indians 
upon  the  reservation,  mostly  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency,  the  re- 
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maiiuler  of  those  who  wintered  there  having  gone  off  upon  their  spring 
hunt. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for  the  agent  to  induce  as  many 
of  the  Indians  as  possible  to  go  off  upon  long  hunting  excursions,  vis- 
iting the  agency  but  once  or  twice  each  year,  and  many  properly  be- 
longing to  it  have  not  only  been  dissuaded  from  coming  to  it,  but  have 
been  persistently  driven  away  when  they  have  come. 

Under  a  better  Indian  management  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment, we  believe,  to  gather  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Shoshones 
and  Banuack  tribes,  not  belonging  properly  to  other  reservations,  upon 
this  one,  and  that  all  proper  inducements  are  to  be  held  out  to  them  to 
make  it  their  permanent  home. 

By  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation  some  two  .hundred  and  eighty 
acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  promise  a  fair  return 
for  the  labor  expended  upon  them.  Being  at  an  altitude  of  five 
thousand  feet  above  tide- water,  late  and  early  frosts  make  the  business 
of  farming  more  uncertain  than  in  more  favored  locations.  The  crops 
the  past  season  were  good.  The  present  season  the  crickets  in  immense 
swarms  attacked  the  growing  crops,  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  Indi- 
ans it  is  thought  serious  injury  to  them  has  been  averted. 

About  ten  miles  of  permanent  and  forty  miles  of  cross-ditches  have  been 
made  and  kept  open.  During  the  past  year  some  fifty  acres  additional 
have  been  ditched  and  broken  by  Indian  labor,  and  put  under  crops  for 
the  first  time. 

The  crops  the  present  season  consists  of  130  acres  wheat $  30  acres 
oats ;  80  acres  potatoes ;  16  acres  turnips ;  10  acres  peas  and  other 
vegetables. 

In  putting  in  this  crop'and  giving  it  attention  all  the  work  has  been 
done  by  the  farmer,  and  one  assistant  farmer,  and  31  Indian  employes, 
assisted  by  voluntary  Indian  labor,  which  is  available  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  It  is  said  five  hundred  regular  Indian  laborers  could  be  ob- 
tained if  needed,  or  if  the  proper  facilities  were  extended  to  them  for 
labor. 

In  addition  six  Indians  are  regularly  employed,  and  have  the  entire 
care  of  the  herd,  consisting  of  about  200  head  of  cattle.  During  the 
winter,  rations  of  meat  and  flour,  one  half  pound  of  each,  have  been  is- 
sued to  the  Indians,  those  called  upon  for  labor,  while  so  employed, 
receiving  the  regular  rations  of  one  pound  of  each  per  day. 

The  Indians  are  disposed  to  be  industrious  and  are  anxious  for  houses, 
farms,  and  farming  utensils.  The  most  of  them  except  those  regularly 
employed  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  cammas  prairie,  about  150  miles 
distant.  This  section  was  reserved  for  them  by  special  provision  of 
treaty.  They  gather  a  large  quantity  of  cammas — a  wild  root  very  nutri- 
tious and  pleasant  to  the  taste — which  is  put  up  for  winter  use. 

On  these  annual  expeditions  they  meet  the  Umatilla,  Walla- Walla, 
Oayuse,  Flathead,  and  other  Indians,  and  trade  their  robes  for  horses. 
The  privilege  of  visiting  the  cammas  country  is  highly  prized  by  them. 

They  also  catch  considerable  quantities  of  fish  on  Salmon  River,  and 
take  large  quantities  of  game  in  their  annual  hunts. 

The  agency  buildings  are  poor  and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  proper 
conducting  of  the  agency. 

The  present  agent  has  made  some  desirable  changes  of  employes, 
and  desires,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  the  services  of  Christian  mar- 
ried men.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that  houses  of  moderate 
dimensions  be  erected  for  them. 

When  the  reservation  was  established  there  were  placed  upon  it  a  saw- 
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mill,  flour-mill,  shingle-mill,  and  a  planing'  and  grooving  machine.  None  of 
these  have  been  in  operation  until  recently.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reservation  some  200,000  feet  of  logs  were  delivered  by  con- 
tract at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  some  $25  or  $30  per  thousand. 
The  timber  is  knotty,  and  by  no  means  of  a  good  quality.  Three  or 
four  years  of  exposure  to  the  weather  has  rotted  and  cracked  it,  till 
much  of  it  is  unfit  for  use.  The  present  agent  has  started  the  saw-mill, 
shingle-mill,  and  planing-machines,and  has  made  a  considerable  quantity 
of  boards,  lumber,  and  shingles,  and  is  now  awaiting  the  permission  of 
the  Department  to  make  several  much  needed  improvements  with  it,  so 
the  present  employes,  assisted  by  Indian  labor,  can  run  all  the  machinery 
without  any  additional  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  ageiK  should  be  instructed  to  saw  up  all  the  lumber  fit  for  use, 
and,  if  deemed  desirable,  an  equal  quantity  of  new,  fresh  logs  could  be 
put  in  with  Indian  labor  during  the  coming  winter  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  Government. 

The  agent  is  now  waiting  permission  to  add  to  the  buildings  a  school- 
building  18x36  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  school-room,  kitchen,  and  one 
dormitory  each  for  boys  and  girls;  a  new  wing  to  the  present  agency- 
house,  the  addition  to  contain  four  rooms  for  the  family  of  one  of  the 
employes ;  a  slaughter-house,  and  two  or  three  Indian  houses.  He 
proposes  to  make  these  improvements  at  a  cost  to  the  Indian  depart- 
ment of  $1,500.  All  of  them  are  needed  at  once,  and  we  think  should 
be  authorized. 

During  the  summer,  most  of  the  Indians  being  away  from  the  reser- 
vation, it  is  proposed  by  the  agent  to  have  the  new  physician  open  and 
carry  on  the  school,  and  in  the  fall  to  get  a  regular  teacher  and  a  mat- 
ron, and  open  a  farm-labor  school  for  the  boys  and  a  boarding-school 
for  the  girls,  teaching  the  latter  the  arts  of  housewifery.  This  school- 
building  should,  we  think,  be  the  first  building  erected,  and  the  school 
opened  as  proposed  at  once,  taking  in  such  of  the  Indian  children  of 
suitable  age  and  condition  as  their  parents  can  be  induced  to  send. 
The  clothing  of  the  children  can  be  taken  from  the  annuity  goods 
coming  to  these  Indians. 

The  Indian  houses  are  to  be  given  to  Captain  Jim,  chief  of  the  Sho- 
shones,  and  Otter  Beard,  chief  of  the  Bariuacks,  both  of  whom  are 
willing  to  work,  express  a  desire  for  houses  and  farms,  and  are  willing 
to  remain  permanently  upon  the  reservation. 

If  proper  inducements  were  offered  we  think  a  much  larger  number 
of  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  than  have  ever  been  upon  the  reservation 
could  be  induced  to  come  and  remain  permanently  upon  it. 

The  regular  employes,  assisted  by  Indian  labor,  could  cut  and  haul 
logs,  prepare  the  necessary  lumber,  &c.,  and  build  houses  for  the  Indi- 
ans, as  they  were  needed,  at  very  little  additional  cost  to  the  depart- 
ment. As  the  houses  are  built  they  should  be  given  to  such  deserving 
Indians  as  work  and  remain  permanently  upon  the  reservation.  A 
portion  of  land  ready  for  cultivation  ought  also  be  assigned  them,  to 
be  cultivated  by  their  own  labor.  The  agent  and  employes  all  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  Indians,  and  of  their  willingness  to  work,  and  of  their 
ability  to  perform  all  kinds  of  farm  labor. 

On  Sunday  morning  religions  service  was  held  as  usual  by  the  agents, 
there  being  about  25  (mostly  whites)  in  attendance.  In  the  afternoon 
a  service  was  held  with  the  Indians,  the  first  ever  held  with  them  ;  the 
building  was  crowded,  and  a  regular  appointment  was  made  for  a  sim- 
ilar service  to  be  conducted  by  the  agent  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

At  the  military-post  on  the  reservation,  15  miles  distant,  there  are 
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seven  Bannack  Indians,  prisoners  under  arrest,  five  for  participating  in 
the  murder  of  a  white  man  in  Idaho,  over  a  year  ago,  one  for  murder 
in  Montana,  and  another  for  horse-stealing.  The  first  case  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  quarrel  over  some  horses,  and  the  Indians  are  supposed  to  have 
been  drunk  from  liquor  furnished  by  the  party  to  which  the  murdered 
in  an  belonged. 

We  would  again  refer  to  a  recommendation  made  a  year  ago  in  regard 
to  gathering  the  wandering  bands  of  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  from 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  inducing  them  to  make  this  reservation  their 
home;  also  to  the  importance  of  inducing  the  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  and 
Sheep-eaters,  from  Lemhi,  (subagency,)  to  settle  either  upon  this  reser- 
vation or  at  Wind  Eiver,  and  adding  the  appropriation  now  given  Lemhi 
agency  to  the  one  to  which  they  may  elect  to  move.  These  three  tribes 
all  speak  the  Shoshone  dialect,  are  intermarried  and  would  soon  drop 
their  tribal  peculiarities. 

A  proper  division  of  the  various  appropriations  for  the  Shoshones, 
Bannacks,  and  Sheep-eaters,  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  and 
Oregon,  is  desirable  to  be  made,  so  that  each  agent  would  know  just  what 
amount  is  available,  and  while  keeping  his  expenses  within  the  bounds 
of  the  appropriation,  use  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  civilization  and 
advancement  of  the  Indians. 

The  giving  of  annuity  goods  to  these  and  other  Indians  having  a  right 
to  homes  upon  reservations  at  towns,  and  at  points  distant  from  this 
reservation,  though  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  necessary,  should,  we 
think,  when  possible,  be  avoided. 

Before  leaving  the  agency,  Captain  Jim,  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  and 
Otter  Beard,  chief  of  the  Bannacks,  accompanied  by  several  of  their 
principal  head-men,  called  to  have  a  talk.  Captain  Jim,  as  spokesman, 
after  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  Mr.  Bruuot's  having  again  vis- 
ited them,  said  he  wanted  him  to  tell  Washington  (the  President)  that 
they  were  trying  to  do  right,  and  to  follow  the  advice  given  them  on  his 
previous  visit. 

Otter  Beard  said  :  We  are  trying  to  do  right.  We  are  working  like 
the  white  men,  and  are  trying  to  make  our  living  like  them.  All  our 
young  men  want  to  work,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

After  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  hearing  the  chiefs  talk  so,  Mr. 
Brunot  assured  them  that  the  President  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Otter  Beard  said :  Tell  Washington  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
will  do  what  the  agent  wishes  us  to  do.  It  used  to  be  that  we  did  not 
get  any  annuity-goods.  Now  we  get  clothes,  and  just  such  things  as 
we  need  every  year.  The  goods  that  are  sent  to  us  now  are  all  good, 
and  suit  us.  'Last  year  the  agent  (a  former  one)  promised  me  a  saddle, 
but  I  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Brunot  urged  upon  them  to  take  farms  and  raise  crops,  and 
with  the  proceeds  they  could  buy  saddles  and  cows,  and  such  things  as 
they  need,  and  also  explained  to  them  howr  the  Indians  on  Yakama  res- 
ervation built  their  own  houses,  cutting  the  logs,  and  doing  most  of  the 
work  themselves.  He  made  inquiry  of  them  about  the  Indians  at  Lemhi, 
whether  they  would  like  to  have  them  come  to  live  at  Fort  Hall  reser- 
vation. 

Captain  Jim  said  :  If  they  (the  Lemhi  Indians)  wrere  willing  to  come,  we 
would  have  no  objections.  The  Government  knows  which  is  the  best 
place  for  them.  If  you  want  them  to  come,  it  is  best  for  them  to  do 
so.  We  mean  to  stay  here  always,  and  to  live  as  the  friends  of  the 
whites,  and  to  listen  to  what  they  say.  He  complained  that  freighters, 
drovers,  and  bad  white  men  try  to  take  away  their  women,  and  to  teach 
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them  what  was  bad.  He  said  if  our  Indians  did  to  the  whites  what  the 
whites  do  to  us,  they  would  take  and  hang  us.  The  whites  know  better 
what  is  right  than  we  Indians  do,  and  they  ought  to  teach  us  to  be  good 
instead  of  teaching  us  what  is  not  good.  Some  whites  are  good,  and 
some  bad,  so  it  is  with  my  Indians;  some  of  them  are  good,  and  some 
are  bad.  We  will  try  and  do  right  always;  we  think  the  white  man's 
ways  are  the  best.  The  Indians  do  not  know  much.  We  know  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  and  we  know  only  such  things  as  we  can  see.  We  like  to 
talk  with  good  white  men,  and  learn  from  them  what  is  good. 

Mr.  Brunot  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  sending  their  children 
to  school  as  soon  as  one  was  open  for  them.  f 

Captain  Jim  said  that  when  the  school  was  opened  the  children  would 
go  to  it.  He  also  spoke  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  goods  sent  to 
them,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Indians  should  wear  the  white 
man's  clothes,  instead  of  the  blanket.  He  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
cammas  prairie,  and  said  the  Indians  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the  right 
to  go  there.  He  also  said  that  when  au  Indian  young  man  did  wrong- 
he  ought  to  be  punished,  but  the  whole  tribe  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  it. 

Mr.  Brunot  explained  the  laws  the  white  man  had,  and  told  them 
he  hoped  they  would  soon  be  extended  to  the  Indians. 

After  some  further  conversation  all  bid  us  "good  bye." 

Before  leaving  the  agency,  we  examined  the  bids  for  supplying  beef 
and  flour  the  present  year,  and  found  the  prices  were  lower  than  those 
of  previous  years.  The  advertisement  seems  so  indefinite  that  much 
competition  was  not  to  be  expected ;  yet  there  were  some  five  or  six 
bids  each  for  beef  and  flour. 

There  are  some  twenty  white  families  living  upon  the  reservation  ; 
while  we  do  not  recommend  that  they  be  disturbed  in  their  occupancy 
at  present,  we  think  instructions  should  be  sent  the  agent  under  no 
circumstances  to  permit  any  new  settlers  to  come  upon  it,  or  any  change 
or  extension  of  the  domain  of  those  upon  it. 

During  the  past  winter  large  herds  Of  stock  were  pastured  upon  the 
reservation,  for  which  ;he  Indian  service  received  no  compensation. 
We  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  agent  be  instructed  to  col- 
lect from  all  parties  owning  such  stock  the  legal  penalty  of  one  dollar 
per  head,  or  whatever  amount  is  deemed  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
wintering  of  the  stock.  The  money  so  received  :o  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  school-children. 

Contractors,  we  are  informed,  propose  to  cut  hay  for  the  use  of  the 
stage  company  upon  the  reservation  the  present  season ;  this  should 
not  be  allowed,  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  to  be 
applied  to  the  school,  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Department  may 
direct. 

June  30,  left  for  Montana. 

VISIT   TO   THE   CROW  AGENCY. 

The  special  object  of  the  visit  to  the  Crow  agency  being  to  negotiate 
with  them  for  a  cession  of  all  or  a  portion  of  their  territory,  upon  our 
arrival  at  Bozeman,  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  Indians  col- 
lected at  the  agency.  This  occupied  some  four  or  five  weeks — hearing 
nothing  definite  from  the  Indians,  we  went  over  to  the  agency. 

On  reaching  the  Yellowstone  we  found  a  party  of  about  a  hundred 
miners  gathered  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  going  on  an  expedition 
into  the  Sioux  country  ;  although  similar  expeditions  had  been  stopped 
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by  tbe  Government,  as  much  publicity  as  possible  was  given  to  this 
one.  When  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  many  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  it,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  agent  and  military,  made  their 
way  into  the  mining  regions  on  the  Crow  reservation. 

We  also  met  a  large  party  of  Bannack  Indians  from  Lemhi  reserva- 
tion. From  one  to  two  hundred  of  them  came  into  the  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone,  killing  a  large  quantity  of  game  in  the  National  Park. 

Arrived  at  the  Crow  agency,  thirty-six  miles  from  Fort  Ellis,  July  31. 
While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  we  had  an  abundance  of 
time  to  inquire  fully  into  the  affairs  of  the  agency.  Since  our  visit  of 
a  year  ago,  the  agency  buildings  which  had  been  erected  at  a  very 
large  expense,  with  the  supplies  contained  in  them,  had  been  burnt. 

The  agent  and  employes  were  housed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  agency 
carried  on  in  buildings  that  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  Indians. 
The  buildings  are  not  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  agency,  but 
its  necessary  removal  at  an  early  day  to  another  location  has  prevented 
any  additions  to  them. 

The  present  location  of  the  agency  was  made  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  and  to  the  wishes  of  the.  Indians,  and  is  as  unsuita- 
ble for  an  Indian  agency  as  any  place  that  could  have  been  chosen.  It 
is  a  considerable  distance  from  wood,  the  grazing  is  indifferent,  the 
land  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  unless  with  irrigation,  and  for 
many  months  in  the  year  the  wind  is  so  strong  as  to  render  the  place 
almost  uninhabitable.  For  these  reasons,  the  Indians  have  spent  but 
little  of  their  time  at  the  agency,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  provis- 
ions without  stint  as  to  quantity  and  quality  are  furnished  them  when 
there. 

The  River  Crows,  who  really  belong  to  this  agency,  and  by  treaty 
are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  very  liberal  provisions  made  for 
the  support  of  the  Crow  Indians,  are  still  roaming  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Missouri  River.  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  this  state  of  affairs 
is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  traders  who  have  the  benefit  of  their 
trade  and  the  disbursements  made  to  them  while  near  the  Missouri. 

They  are  liberally  supplied  with  whisky,  and  the  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  two  bands  of  this  tribe — the  Mountain  Crows  getting 
no  whisky,  the  River  Crows  getting  it  in  abundance — is  a  striking 
comment  on  the  nefarious  business  of  furnishing  whisky  to  Indians. 

So  far  as  any  practical  or  evident  result  is  concerned,  the  school  is  a 
failure.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  above  an  average  of  that  of  the 
past  summer,  yet  the  teacher  claims  that  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
agency  the  school  numbered  some  thirty  scholars,  and  at  times  more, 
and  since  the  agency  has  been  detroyed  he  says  there  have  been  no 
proper  conveniences  for  carrying  on  the  school.  This  school,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  boarding-schools, 
and  the  waste  in  employing  school-funds  in  day-schools  among  roving 
Indians. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  orphan  children  among  the  tribe,  and 
these,  with  many  others,  could,  if  a  proper  effort  were  made,  we  think, 
be  placed  in  a  boarding-school  and  taught,  not  only  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  but  to  work,  and  by  contact  with 
the  influences  of  the  school  they  would  learn  the  amenities  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  think  it  specially  important  that  the  girls  should  be  instructed, 
as  among  all  Indian  tribes  it  is  seen  that  the  children  of  white  men 
with  Indian  mothers  are  generally  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  those 
whose  parents  are  both  Indians  j  and  the  men  living  with  Indian  women, 
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if  they  ever  were  superior  to  the  Indians  about  them,  usually  fall  to 
their  level. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  the  agency  is  lo- 
cated, a  boarding-school  for  boys  and  girls  be  started,  and  that  a  teacher 
and  matron  be  employed,  and  we  think  the  matron  should  be  some  one 
whose  whole  time  can  be  given  to  the  school.  The  food  for  the  pupils  in 
it  can  be  taken  from  the  liberal  supply  furnished  the  Indians,  and  the 
clothing  from  the  annuity  goods. 

The  issue  of  rations  at  this  agency  seems  to  have  been  made  with  very 
little  system.  Much  of  the  time  the  Indians  are  away  from  the  agency, 
and  get  their  provisions  at  irregular  intervals  and  in  irregular  quanti- 
ties, as  they  may  find  it  needful  or  expedient  to  send  for  them.  Although 
the  number  of  lodges,  and  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in  each,  could 
be  ascertained  at  any  time,  no  attempt  to  get  their  actual  number, 
so  far  as  we  know,,  has  ever  been  made,  and  the  general  statement  as  to 
the  number,  we  think,  has  been  always  very  considerable  above  the  ac- 
tual number. 

Issues  of  provisions  are  made  to  the  head  soldiers  in  bulk,  who  divide 
them  out  as  they  think  proper;  but  any  that  think  they  have  not  re- 
ceived a  full  allowance,  or  report  their  supply  as  exhausted,  are  usually 
supplied  from  time  to  time  as  they  come  for  it. 

We  were  present  at  the  issue  of  rations ;  it  was  very  liberal  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  included  articles  such  as  we  have  not  seen  issued  at 
any  other  agency.  About  10  a.  m.  the  Indians  began  to  gather  about 
the  store-house,  forming  a  large  circle,  numbering  about  one  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  supplies  for  the  whole  were  issued  in 
bulk.  It  took  some  two  hours  to  get  them  all  arranged  satisfactorily. 
Although  quite  a  warm  day,  the  whole  party  sat  in  the  sun,  with  such 
shelter  only  as  they  could  get  from  temporary  bush  lodges.  All  were 
good-natured  and  contented. 

About  four  o'clock  the  head  soldier  began  to  apportion  out  the  pro- 
visions, which  were  distributed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  tribe  to  the  differ- 
ent bands,  when  it  was  again  divided  out  to  families  by  the  sub  chiefs 
or  heads  of  them.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
they  received,  although  the  distribution  in  many  cases  looked  to  us  as 
not  fairly  proportioned.  Quite  a  number  of  white  'men,  married  to  or 
living  with  Indian  women,  receive  rations  with  the  same  regularity  as 
the  Indians  themselves  ;  this  class  have  usually  managed  to  occupy  the 
houses  built  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  We  found  one  white 
man,  or  Mexican,  living  with  an  Indian  woman — not  on  the  reservation 
at  all — who  was  furnished  a  cow  from  stock  bought  for  the  Indians,  and 
who  drew  his  regular  rations  and  annuity-goods. 

These  white  men,  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  usually  an  idle,  worth- 
less class  of  society,  live  with  Indian  women,  and  their  influence  is 
usually  detrimental  to  the  good  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  service, 
and  at  this  agency,  although  already  quite  numerous,  they  are  increas- 
ing. Recognizing  the  evil  of  this  state  of  affairs,  an  order  was  issued 
during  the  past  year  that  all  the  employe's  and  other  whites  living 
with  Indian  women  should  either  be  legally  married  or  compelled  to 
leave  the  reservation.  Almost  all  expressed  a  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  order,  and  quite  a  number  were  legally  married.  But  the  result 
has  not  been  very  marked.  The  white  men,  willing  to  mafry  with  In- 
dian women,  are  not,  as  a  class,  calculated  to  instill  ideas  of  either  civil- 
ization or  Christianity  into  the  Indians  of  their  own  families,  or  of  the 
tribe,  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  wish  to  leave  the  reservation,  the  mar- 
riage-contract would  interpose  little  or  no  obstacle  in  their  way.  Being 
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married,  they  and  their  wives  arid  children  draw  full  rations  of  provi- 
sions, and  they  easily  procure  from  the  Indians  an  abundance  of  cloth- 
ing from  the  annuity-goods,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for,  nor  do  they 
usually  engage  in,  labor,  but  lead  a  life  more  idle  and  aimless  than  that 
of  the  Indians  about  them.  We  think  the  class  of  white  men  who  are 
willing  to  marry  wild  Indian  women,  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
Nor  should  any  of  the  whites  be  permitted  to  come  upon  the  reserva- 
tion, and  such  as  have  Indian  wives  and  families  should  be  compelled 
to  support  them,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  off  the  bounty  of 
either  the  Government  or  the  Indians.  As  to  the  employment  of  this 
class  of  men  as  employes,  it  is  usually  not  only  a  great  mistake,  but 
radically  wrong.  At  this  agency  $1,000  to  $1,400  per  year  is  paid  the 
employes,  and  houses,  provisions,  fuel,  aud,  in  fact,  everything,  except 
clothing,  provided,  and  much  of  the  latter  the  Indians  have  provided 
for  the  employes.  With  these  liberal  prices,  at  an  agency  free  from 
danger,  we  think  the  services  of  Christian  men,  with  Christian  wives  and 
families,  ought  to  be  secured,  giving  to  the  Indians  the  example  of  Chris- 
tian homes  and  lives,  and  with  such  an  influence  about  them  and  the  ob- 
jectionable element  removed,  the  progress  of  this  tractable  tribe  would, 
we  doubt  not,  be  very  rapid.  At  this  agency  there  is  one  or  two 
marked  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  in  the  Indian  country  we 
have  met  other  exceptions,  but  the  class  of  men  who  have  joined  Indian 
tribes  within  the  past  few  years  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  very 
bad.  White  men  in  and  about  the  reservation  have,  at  different  times, 
prejudiced  these  Indians  against  certain  articles  of  annuity-goods  fur- 
nished them  which  they  wish  to  get  and  have  in  this  way  gotten,  all 
they  wished  as  gifts  or  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  and  even  the  em- 
ployes seem  to  have  no  prejudice  against  using  Indian  annuity-cloth- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  not  one  Indian  that  we  saw  had  on  a  pair  of 
pants  or  vest;  only  one  had  on  a  coat,  but  it  was  a  blue  army  overcoat 
which  had  not  come  from  the  annuity-goods.  Not  over  a  dozen  had  on 
annuity-shirts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  women,  neither 
old  nor  young  had  on  a  pair  of  shoes,  yet  large  amounts  of  all  these 
articles  are  sent  each  year. 

Trading  with  the  Indians  for  their  annuity -goods  and  supplies  seems 
to  have  been  considered  a  legitimate  business.  Persons  on  and  off  the 
reservation  make  a  business  of  it,  and  regular  expeditions  have,  in 
former  years,  been  fitted  out  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  annuity  goods, 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  openly  for  them.  This  should  be  prohibited. 

No  samples  of  the  quality  of  supplies  contracted  to  be  delivered  at 
this  agency  have  ever  been  furnished  the  agent,  and  no  inspection  other 
than  that  by  the  agent  has  ever  been  made.  The  contractors  seem  to 
have  furnished  what  suited  them,  except  in  the  case  of  flour,  which  is 
branded  XX  and  XXX. 

No  effort,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  has  ever  been  made  to  induce  any 
of  the  Indians  to  enter  any  of  the  shops  as  apprentices. 

One  party  had,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  to  it, 
a  herd  of  over  some  700  horses  and  1,000  cattle  pasturing  upon  the  res- 
ervation, aud  the  Indians  repeatedly  complained  of  it,  yet  the  herd  was 
not  removed  nor  any  compensation  received  by  the  Indians  or  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  pasturage.  Other  herds  were  also  kept  much  of  the 
time  upon  the  reservation. 

At  the  time  the  Montana  superintendency  was  abolished,  some  25 
yoke  of  oxen,  40  cows,  and  about  20  spring  calves  were  turned  over 
to  the  Crow  agent  as  the  property  of  the  Crows.  When  they  were 
bought,  neither  the  agent  or  the  ex-superintendent  knew,  nor  could  we 
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ascertain  the  time  of  purchase.  They  cost  $125  per  yoke  for  oxen  and 
$40  each  for  cows.  We  find  them  taken  up  on  the  first  quarter  of  1871, 
but  not  purchased  at  that  time.  The  increase  from  that  time  until  the 
present  spring  there  is  no  record  of,  but  neither  the  Indians  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment get  any  credit  for  it. 

The  Indians  are  not  now  receiving,  nor  have  they  ever  received,  any 
benefit  from  the  stock,  which  is  being  herded  with  a  private  herd. 

The  Indians  were  detained  some  two  weeks  or  more  after  our  mes- 
sengers found  them ;  one  reason  assigned  for  the  delay  was  an  attack 
upon  their  camp  by  a  war-party  of  Sioux,  with  whom  they  fought  for 
several  days,  and  whose  presence  upon  their  reservation  made  their 
movement,  encumbered  as  they  were  by  their  camp,  very  slow.  The 
constant  warfare  with  the  Sioux  necessitates  the  keeping  up  of  bands 
of  soldiers. 

The  excitement  incident  to  Indian  warfare,  with  the  comparatively 
small  loss  of  life,  makes  the  life  of  a  soldier  much  more  attractive  than 
a  life  of  labor.  It  gives  the  soldiers  of  the  tribe  influence  sufficient  to 
direct  all  its  affairs  and  even  the  head  chiefs  are  in  many  things  subordi- 
nate to  the  soldier  bands.  With  the  excitement  of  such  a  life  removed, 
their  settling  down  to  civilized  ways  would  be  much  more  probable. 

The  Crows  have  repeatedly  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  peace 
with  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  with  which  they  are  at  war,  and  by  a 
proper  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  when  desirable,  it  could  be 
accomplished. 

Left  the  agency  August  16  and  arrived  at  Denver  August  26, 1873. 

VISIT  TO  UTE  AGENCY. 

We  were  detained  some  days  before  starting  for  Los  Pinos,  the  Ute 
agency,  waiting  for  Friday,  the  son  of  Ouray,  the  chief  of  the  IJtes,  who 
had  been  a  captive  for  many  years  among  the  Arapahoes,  and  whom  we 
had  expected  to  return  with  us  to  his  tribe.  As  he  failed  to  come,  we  left 
the  railroad  at  Colorado  Springs,  sixty  miles  from  Denver,  September 
1.  A  drive  of  two  hundred  miles  through  Ute  Pass,  across  the  South 
Park,  and  over  the  Cochatopa  Kange,  brought  us  to  the  agency,  arriving 
September  5. 

The  special  object  of  our  visit  being  to  negotiate  with  the  Utes, 
some  six  days  were  spent  counseling  with  them,  the  intermediate 
time  being  given  to  examining  into  affairs  at  the  agency.  There  has 
been  little  change  to  note  since  the  visit  last  year.  The  Indians  spend 
but  little  of  their  time  at  the  agency,  there  being  no  game,  and  in  win- 
ter the  snows  are  deep  and  the  cold  intense,  and  during  the  summer 
frost  every  month  in  the  year  thwarts  any  successful  attempt  at  farm- 
ing. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  agency  to  a  more  suitable  location 
is  one  worthy  of  immediate  consideration.  A  boarding  and  manual-la- 
bor school,  if  the  location  of  the  agency  was  at  all  suited  for  it  and  in 
proper  hands,  would,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  success,  and  be  well  worthy 
the  expenditure  necessary  to  carry  it  on. 

The  three  employes  at  the  saw  mill  on  our  former  visit  had  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  "one  man  does  same  work  on  the  shares,  working 
up  what  logs  still  remain  on  hand.  The  purchase  of  any  further 
stock  of  logs,  while  the  agency  remains  in  its  present  location,  is  un- 
necessary. The  sale  of  lumber,  if  any  still  on  hand,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, as  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  agency  from  time  to  time  will 
probably  require  any  that  may  be  left. 
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We  saw  an  issue  of  provisions.  It  was  on  tbe  same  system  as  that 
of  last  year — issued  in  bulk  to  head-men,  and  by  them  distributed  to 
lodges  and  families.  This  system  cannot  but  result  in  injustice. 

The  beeves  were  issued  in  a  herd,  the  Indian  men  and  women  chasing 
them  over  the  plains,  some  of  them  being  driven  for  miles,  shooting  them, 
it  would  seem,  not  so  much  to  kill  them  as  for  sport.  After  killing  them 
they  were  distributed  without  any  system,  each  seeming  to  take  what 
they  wished,  except  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  got  what  the  others  did 
not  want.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  system  is  permitted  at  an 
agency  where  the  Indians  are  so  peaceable  and  weil  disposed  ;  it  is  a 
serious  reflection  upon  the  management  of  it,  and  should  be  at  once 
abandoned. 

We  found  stored  in  the  agency  store-house  several  boxes,  the  remains 
of  presents  bought  for  distribution  to  these  Indians  at  the  time  of  the 
council  with  them  in  1872.  The  goods  did  not  arrive  until  after  the 
council;  subsequently,  the  useful  part  of  the  presents  were,  as  we  were 
informed,  distributed  to  the  Indians  at  such  times  and  in  such  way  as 
the  agent  saw  proper.  That  which  remained  was  of  such  articles  as 
were  of  no  possible  use  to  them,  and  most  of  which  they  would  scarcely 
carry  away.  Of  the  whole  purchase,  which,  exclusive  of  freight,  amounted 
to  $9,982,  some  $2,500  was  for  such  articles  as  brass  rings,  chains,  pins, 
harmonicans,  snuff-boxes,  fans,  paint,  &c.  The  purchasing  committee 
of  the  board  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  purchase. 

These  Indians  have  serious  causes  for  complaint  against  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  manner  in  which  treaty  obligations  in  the  past  have  been 
fulfilled.  Under  the  old  system  of  Indian  management,  although  Con- 
gress appropriated  all  the  funds  called  for  by  the  treaty,  and  the  money 
was,  we  presume,  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  yet  a  very  small  part  of  the 
amount,  properly  expended,  would  have  been  vastly  more  beneficial.  We 
were  informed,  by  reliable  gentlemen  living  near  the  agency,  that  at 
one  issue  of  annuity-goods  they  received  the  unsalable  stock  of  a  front- 
ier store,  issued  from  it — such  articles  as  hoop-skirts,  silk  hand  kerchiefs, 
and  many  expensive  but  useless  articles 

At  another  issue  they  received  several  loads  of  so-called  tools  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  augurs  were  pot-metal,  the  bits  lead, 
axes  iron,  spades  and  shovels  sheet-iron  ;  all  so  utterly  worthless  that 
the  Indians  threw  them  away.  At  another  issue  they  received  nine 
sacks  of  flour,  two  bales  of  blankets,  and  several  wagon  loads  of  canned 
fruits,  oysters,  and  sardines.  The  Indians  could  carry  but  little  of  the 
latter  away,  and  most  of  it  was  left  to  be  gathered  up  by  settlers.  The 
wagons  were  sold,  and  the  oxen  were  issued  as  beef.  Five  studs,  pur- 
chased at  $1,000  each,  we  were  informed,  never  left  the  possession  of 
the  agent. 

A  contract  for  two  thousand  ewes,  for  stock  purposes,  was  given  ;  of 
the  lot,  only  twelve  were  ewes,  all  the  rest  being  wethers.  After  spend- 
ing some  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  in  herding  them,  the  lot  was 
killed  for  mutton. 

So  with  their  cattle,  some  five  hundred  head  of  which  were  to  be  is- 
sued, specially  contracted  for  as  American,  and  not  so-called  Texan 
stock ;  when  they  were  delivered,  all  were  Texan  cattle.  The  same 
parties  said  the  first  good  goods  that  the  Utes  ever  received  was  in 
1869. 

Their  reservation,  in  acres,  is  very  large,  yet  most  of  it  is  of  but  little 
value  for  practical  purposes.  In  a  week  spent  in  traveling  over  it,  we 
saw  but  little  grazing-land,  and  much  less,  if  any,  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  southern  part  is  said  to  be  fine  farming-land,  the  central 
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principally  mountainous,  and  the  northern  mostly  a  volcanic  formation, 
containing  little  of  any  value. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Utes  is,  that  there  .are  no  half-breeds  among 
them.  No  Ute  women  live  with  white  men,  and  none  of  the  Indians,  so 
far  as  we  could  learn,  had  more  than  one  wife. 

The  Utes  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  difficulty  with  them,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  in  which 
the  whites  have  not  been  the  principal  aggressors.  The  rumors  of 
trouble  with  them  the  past  summer,  although  considered  serious  enough 
to  warrant  the  sending  of  two  companies  of  soldiers,  at  considerable 
expense,  to  settle,  was,  when  investigated,  without  any  foundation. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Utes  have  begun  to  farm,  and,  with  proper  in- 
ducements and  facilities,  we  think  their  advance  in  civilization  would 
be  assured.  After  visiting  the  San  Juan  mining-country,  and  spending 
some  time  in  examining  into  the  nature  of  the  country  proposed  to  be 
ceded,  we  left  the  agency,  reached  the  railroad  September  26,  and  ar- 
rived at  Pittsburgh  October  4,  1873. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  FELIX  E.  BRTJNOT,  Chairman. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSION   TO  NEGOTIATE  WITH   THE 
OEOW  TEIBE  OF  INDIANS. 


We  have  the  honor  to  report  that  under  our  appointment  as 
special  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  May  1,  1873,  viz  : 

Letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  14,  1873. 

SIR  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  recommending  the  appointment 
of  a  special  commission  to  visit  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  with  a  view  of  negotiating 
an  agreement  with  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  said  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana  for  the  surrender  of  their  reservation  in  said  Territory,  or  of  such  part  thereof 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  said  Indians,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1873. 

In  compliance  with  said  recommendation,  I  hereby  appoint  Hon.  F.  R.  Brunot,  of  the 
board  of  Indian  commissioners,  *Col.  E.  C.  Kemble.  of  New  York,  and  H.  E.  Alvord,  of 
Virginia,  to  constitute  said  commission,  for  the  purpose  named  by  you. 

Messrs.  Kemble  and  Alvord  will  be  allowed  compensation  at  therateof  $8  per  day, 
in  addition  to  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty.  Mr.  Brunot  will  be  allowed  only  his  actual  expenses. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  said  commission,  a 
draught  of  which  you  will  submit  to  this  Department  for  its  approval. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
The  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

and  the  instructions  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
contained  in  the  following  letter  : 

Letter  of  tlie  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  May  31,  1873. 

SIR  :  By  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1873,  it  is  provided  •' 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate  with 

*  Subsequently  changed  to  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington,  and  James  Wright,  M.  D.,  of  Mon- 
tana. 
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the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  for 
the  surrender  of  their  reservation  in  said  Territory,  or  of  such  part  thereof  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  said  Indians:  Provided,  That  any  such  negotiation  shall 
leave  the  remainder  of  said  reservation  in  compact  form  and  in  good  locality  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  having  within  it  a  sufficiency  of  good  laud  for  farming,  and  a  sufficiency 
for  water  and  timber;  and  if  there  is  upon  such  reservation  a  locality  where  fishing 
could  be  valuable  to  the  Indians,  to  include  the  same,  if  practicable ;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  report  his  action,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  to  Congress,  at  the  next  session  thereof, 
for  its  confirmation  or  rejection." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act,  and  in  compliance  with  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  the 
14th  instant,  you  are  informed  that  a  special  commission  has  been  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  yourself,  as  chairman,  in  conjunction  with  *Col.  E.  C.  Kernble.  of  New  York,  and 
H.  E.  Alvord,  of  Virginia,  to  visit  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  and  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  to  the  end  that  the  objects  of  said  act  may  be  effected. 

You  will  procee'd  to  the  Crow  agency,  and,  after  consultation  with  the  United  States 
agent  for  the  tribe,  will  assemble  the  Indians  in  open  council,  at  some  point  on  the  res- 
ervation deemed  most  desirable  for  the  purpose,  and  explain  to  thorn  the  purport  and 
objects  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  and  of  your  visit 

The  Crow  reserve  was  established  pursuant  to  the  treaty  with  them  concluded  May 
7,  1868,  and  is  bounded  as  follows:  "Commencing  where  the  107th  degree  of  longitude 
west  of  Greenwich  crosses  the  south  boundary  of  Montana  Territory;  thence  north 
along  said  107th  meridian  to  the  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  thence  up  said 
mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  said  southern  bound- 
ary of  Montana,  being  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thence  east  along  said 
parallel  of  latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

Such  an  extent  of  territory  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  for  the 
necessities  of  the  Indians,  and  the  northern  boundary  thereof,  throughout  its  entire 
length,  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  proposed  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Indians  should  relinquish  to  the  Government  at  least  a  portion 
thereof,  and  consent  to  confine  themselves  within  more  circumscribed  limits. 

It  is  with  this  end  primarily  in  view  that  you  should  conduct  your  negotiations 
under  the  foregoing  appointment. 

You  will  explain  to  the  Indians  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  adopt  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  to  the  end  that  they  may  in  time  be- 
come self-sustaining  and  prosperous,  and  that  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  the  culti- 
vation of  such  pursuits  all  possible  aid  will  be  afforded  them  in  the  way  of  stock  and 
agricultural  implements. 

Should  you  find  them  willing  to  relinquish  upon  reasonable  terms  any  portion  of  their 
reservation  to  the  United  States,  you  will  cause  written  articles  of  agreement  to  that 
effect  to  be  prepared  and  duly  signed  by  the  chiefs  and  head-mea  of  the  tribe,  arid  by 
each  member  of  the  commission.  Such  agreement  must  clearly  describe  the  portion  of 
the  reservation  ceded  and  bhe  consideration  to  be  paid  therefor,  expressed  in  such  form 
as  to  admit  of  the  largest  discretion  being  exercised  by  the  Department  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  investing  or  expending  such  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
Portions  of  the  reservation  are  very  mountainous,  and  undoubtedly  rich  in  minerals 
of  different  kinds.  Many  mining  claims  are  now  being  worked  by  white  settlers  on 
the  reserve,  and,  as  reported  by  the  agent,  some  of  them  were  located  before  the 
country  was  set  apart  as  a  reserve  for  the  Crows,  and  the  miners  in  consequence  claim 
priority  of  right.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  agent  has  also  heretofore  recommended 
that  the  Crows  should  be  induced  to  cede  that  portion  of  their  reservation  lying  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  as  the  only  way  in  which 
satisfactory  adjustment  can  be  made  of  the  difficulties  that  will  otherwise  inevitably 
arise  bet%veeu  the  miners  and  the  Indians.  You  will,  however,  in  negotiating  with  the 
Indians,  be  governed  by  your  own  judgment  as  to  the  portion  most  desirable  for  them 
to  cede,  taking  due  care  that  the  portion  retained  by  them  shall  be  of  a  character 
best  adapted  to  their  necessities,  with  the  end  in  view  of  their  eventually  becoming  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  people. 

Care  should  also  be  exercised,  in  negotiating  any  agreement,  that  the  portion  of  the 
reservation  retained  by  the  Indians  for  their  use  and  occupancy  shall  be  in  compact 
form  and  in  good  locality  for  agricultural  purposes,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  quan- 
tity of  tillable  land  within  its  limits,  as  well  as  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  water 
and  timber.  Also,  if  practicable,  to  include  such  fisheries  as  may  be  of  value  to  the 
Indians  as  a  means  of  furnishing  them  with  supplies  of  food. 

It  must  also  be  clearly  understood  that  any  agreement  made  with  the  Indians  will 
be  of  validity  only  upon  its  ratification  by  Congress,  and  this  fact  should  be  impressed 
at  every  opportunity  thoroughly  and  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  in  order 
that  no  misunderstanding  relative  thereto  may  exist  on  their  part. 

*  Changed  to  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington,  and  James  Wright,  M.  D.,  of  Montana. 
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Another  matter  to  which  you  will  give  your  attention  is  the  contemplated  change 
in  the  location  of  the  Crow  agency.  The  present  location  thereof  is  understood  to  be 
highly  unfavorable  and  un .satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  being  remote  from  timber',  and 
having  an  insufficient  quantity  of  good  agricultural  land  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  a& 
being  greatly  exposed  to  high  winds. 

You  will  consult  with  Superintendent  Wright  and  Agent  Pease  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  and  will  obtain  all  the  information  in  your  power  as  to  the  most  suitable  point 
for  locating  such  agency,  and  report  your  views  concerning  the  same  to  this  office. 

The  duties  enjoined  upon  you  in  the  foregoing  instructions  will  be  entered  upon  im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  the  duties  assigned  you  as  chairman  of  the  special 
commission  to  visit  and  negotiate  with  the  Northern  Sioux,  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  1868. 

You  will  be  allowed  your  actual  necessary  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  assigned  you,  vouchers  for  which,  when  practicable,  should  be 
obtained  and  submitted  to  this  office  with  your  account. 

You  will  submit  a  detailed  report  of  your  proceedings  at  the  earliest  day  practicable, 
accompanied  by  such  form  of  written  agreement  as  may  have  been  entered  into  with 
the  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWD.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

Chairman  Special  Commission,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

the  chairman  of  the  commission,  accompanied  by  Thomas  K.  Cree  as 
secretary,  arrived  at  Bozeman  July  7,  1873.  Arrangements  were  at 
once  made  to  gather  all  the  Crow  Indians  at  the  agency  tor  a  council. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey  and  Dr.  James  Wright, 
members  of  the  commission,  arrived  at  Bozeman.  The  next  day  a 
conference  of  the  commission  was  held.  The  chairman  read  to  the  com- 
mission the  letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  date 
May  14;  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
of  date  May  31 ;  report  of  Agent  Pease,  of  date  April  30 ;  and  the  treaty 
made  with  the  Crows  at  Fort  Laramie,  May  7.  1868. 

July  31  we  drove  to  the  Crow  agency,  found  that  the  main  body  of 
Indians  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  some  thirty  chiefs  and  head-men,  repre- 
senting the  Mountain  and  Eiver  Crows,  had  been  sent  forward  to  meet 
the  commission. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  conference  with  them,  Blackfoot,  the 
second  chief  of  the  Mountain  Crows,  being  the  spokesman.  He  in- 
formed us  that  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  encamped  some  dis- 
tance from  the  agency,  and  could  not  arrive  before  the  8th  or  10th  of 
August.  He  accounted  for  their  delay  in  getting  to  the  agency,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger  in  their  camp,  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  fighting  a  large  war-party  of  the  Sioux,  who  were  following  them, 
necessitating  great  care  in  the  moving  of  the  women,  children,  and 
camp  equipage;  to  the  prevalence  of  sickness,  from  which  many  had 
died,  and  to  the  high  stage  of  water,  which  delayed  them  considerably, 
as  there  was  great  danger  in  crossing  the  swollen  streams.  He  told  the 
commission  that  the  party  would  return  to  the  camp  the  following  day, 
and  would  come  back  with  it  to  the  agency  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
A  full  report  of  this  conference  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  doc- 
uments. 

The  main  body  of  the  Eiver  Crows  left  Benton  in  good  season  to 
reach  the  agency,  but,  as  we  were  informed,  when  some  four  days  on 
their  journey,  were  stopped  by  parties  interested  in  keeping  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  trading  posts  on  the  Missouri  Eiver. 

The  main  camp  arrived  at  the  agency  August  8.  The  erysipelas  was 
prevailing  among  them  in  a  contagious  form  ;  many  had  died  from  it, 
and  Iron  Bull  and  Blackfoot,  the  two  principal  chiefs,  were  both  sick. 
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Long  Horse,  the  third  chief  and  most  prominent  warrior,  was  in  mourn- 
ing fgr  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  killed  a  few  days  before 
in  the  encounter  with  the  Sioux. 

The  issue  of  provisions  prevented  the  holding  of  a  council  the  next 
day,  the  Indians  giving  as  a  reason  for  not  wishing  to  come  into  coun- 
cil the  sickness  of  Iron  Bull  and  Blackfoot. 

The  council  convened  on  the  llth  of  August.  There  were  present,  in 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  General  Swietzer,  command- 
ant of  Fort  Ellis,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Tyler  and  Lieutenant 
Kowe,  of  company  F,  Second  Cavalry.  Major  Pease,  agent  for  the 
Crows;  kelson  Story,  esq.,  of  Bozeman  ;  Charles  Hoffman,  trader;  sev- 
eral of  the  employes  of  the  agency ;  and,  of  the  Indians.  Iron  Bull,  Black- 
foot,  and  all  the  principal  chiefs,  and  a  large  number  of  Indians  repre- 
senting both  branches  of  the  Crow  tribe. 

In  opening  the  council  the  chairman  expressed  the  regret  he  had  felt 
at  not  meeting  the  Crows  on  a  former  visit,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  him- 
self and  the  other  members  of  the  commission  to  meet  them  at  the  present 
time.  We  then  read  and  explained  to  the  Indians  the  treaty  made  by 
them  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1868,  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1873, 
under  which  the  commission  was  appointed,  and  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  dwelt  upon  the  fact  of  the  miners  in  large  numbers  being  on  the 
reservation  ;  of  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines;  and  of  the 
danger  of  trouble  unless  the  Indians  were  willing  to  sell  a  portion  of 
their  reservation,  which  was  of  little  use  to  them,  and  accepting  in  pay- 
ment a  satisfactory  sum  of  money  that  should  be  expended  for  their 
benefit. 

We  referred  to  the  probability  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  coming 
along  the  Yellowstone,  and  that  it  might  come  upon  their  reservation  ; 
and  we  explained  the  necessity  for  a  new  location  for  the  agency  build- 
ings, and  offered  to  go  with  the  agent  and  the  Indians  and  select  a  new 
location  for  it.  The  council  lasted  four  days.  A  full  report  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  documents. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  council,  finding  the  Indians  were  not  likely 
soon  to  come  to  an  agreement,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  immediate 
decision,  we  formally  closed  the  council. 

Early  the  next  morning  all  the  chiefs  and  head-men  came  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  sign  the  agreement.  After  ascertaining  that  they 
fully  understood  the  articles  of  convention,  the  chairman  said  "you  have 
come  to  tell  us  that  you  agree  to  the  exchange  of  your  present  reserva- 
tion on  the  Yellowstone  for  Judith's  Basin,  and  wish  to  agree  to  the 
paper." 

Iron  Bull,  Blackfoot,  and  all  the  chiefs  said  "  yes,  we  all  agree  to  it." 

The  Indians  having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  touch  the  pen  in 
making  their  mark,  thinking  it  was  "  bad  luck"  to  do  so,  the  chairman 
said  "  we  wish  you  all  to  come,  one  at  a  time,  and  say  '  yes,  or  no,'  to 
the  paper.  We  wish  you  to  bring  in  all  the  others,  and  they  will  say 
yes,  or  n.o,  and  then  none  who  say  '  yes'  can  afterward  say  l  we  did  not 
agree  to  it.'" 

The  chiefs  thought  if  they  agreed  to  it,  it  was  sufficient,  as  all  the 
tribe  would  abide  by  their  decision. 

But  we  insisted  that  all  should  approve  or  disapprove  of  it. 

They  then  came  forward,  and  as  each  said  "  yes,"  his  name  was  signed 
to  the  articles  of  convention. 

All  agreed  to  it,  except  one  head-man  named  "Crazy,"  who  refused 
to  express  an  opinion  either  way. 
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Each,  as  he  said  yes,  asked  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  eat  buf- 
falo for  a  long  time,  to  which  the  commissioners  responded  "  yes,7'  as  the 
Indians  shook  hands  with  them,  respectively.  Others  asked  for  guns 
and  horses ;  many  asked  that  Agent  Pease  might  be  retained.  To  all  of 
their  requests  the  commissioners  answered  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  paper  about  these  things,  and  that  they  only  said  yes  to  what  was 
in  the  agreement,  but  told  them  when  the  young  men  went  to  Washing- 
ton, they  could  talk  to  "  the  Great  Father  "  about  giving  them  what 
they  wished. 

The  necessity  for  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  articles  of  con- 
vention it  waa  difficult  to  have  them  understand,  but  it  was  explained 
to  them  as  fully  as  possible  during  the  council.  We  made  no  promises 
to  the  Indians  other  than  those  contained  in  the  articles  of  convention, 
and  no  conference  in  regard  to  it  was  held  by  us  with  the  chiefs,  or  other 
Indians,  except  in  public  council. 

The  sessions  of  the  council  were  all  well  attended,  all  the  chiefs  and 
head-men,  and  many  Indian  men  and  women,  being  present  at  every 
session ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  think  the  action  of  the  council 
meets  with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  Indians  party  to  it. 

The  River  Crows  will,  we  doubt  not,  approve  of  the  action  of  those 
representing  them,  as  they  have  always  lived  in  the  section  of  country 
now  set  apart  as  their  reservation. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  by  all  the  Indians  in  council 
and  elsewhere,  we  authorized  Agent  Pease  to  take  to  Washington  eight 
Indians,  chiefs  and  others,  representing  both  the  Mountain  and  River 
Crows,  to  be  accompanied  by  one  interpreter.  We  were  the  more  will- 
ing to  take  this  action,  for  the  reason  that  no  member  of  the  Crow  tribe 
has  ever  been  East,  and  their  idea  of  "  the  white  man's  "  power  and  civ- 
ilization is  very  meager.  Their  steady  friendship  for  the  whites,  whom, 
they  have  always  had  every  reason  to  suppose  inferior  to  them  in  num- 
ber and  power,  we  thought  also  merited  some  return.  The  trip  to  the 
East  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  tribe. 

The  request  made  during  and  after  the  council,  for  a  present  of 
horses,  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accede  to,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  that  such  a  present  be  made.  At  the  time  of  making 
their  former  treaties,  they  have  always  been  given  horses,  a  present 
they  prize  above  all  others.  In  view  of  the  advantages  that  will  accrue 
to  the  Government  from  the  arrangement  entered  into,  and  the  fact 
that,  while  attending  upon  the  sessions  of  the  council,  a  large  number 
of  their  horses  were  stolen,  as  well  as  in  return  for  the  friendship  they 
have  always  exhibited  for  the  w-hites,  we  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  they  be  presented  with  one  horse  for  each  lodge  or  family.  It  is 
presumed  that  funds  appropriated  for  beneficial  purposes  for  the  Crow 
tribe  of  Indians  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  articles  of 
convention,  in  which  it  is  agreed  upon  the  part  of  the  commissioners 
that,  "  pending  action  by  Congress,  the  United  States  shall  prevent  all 
further  encroachment  upon  the  present  reservation  of  the  Crow  tribe," 
and  respectfully  recommend  that  instructions  be  sent  the  agent  to  pre- 
vent all  whites  from  passing  over,  settling  upon,  or  residing  in  said 
territory,  except  such  as  are  specially  exempted  by  the  treaty  of  1808, 
and  such  others  as  are  now  engaged  in  mining  in  Emigrant  Gulch  ; 
that  he  be  directed  to  prevent  all  exploring  parties  or  individuals  from 
entering  upon  the  reservation,  and  that  any  one  engaged  in  hunting  or 
trapping  for  game  be  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities. 

We  also  respectfully  recommend  that,  pending  the  action  of  Congress, 
7  I  c 
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the  section  of  country  described  in  the  first  article  of  the  articles  of  con- 
vention be,  by  order  of  the  President,  withdrawn  from  market,  and 
that  it  be  declared  not  to  be  open  for,  or  subject  to,  entry  under  the 
homestead  or  pre-emption  laws.  There  are  at  present  [no  settlers  in 
any  portion  of  this  country,  and  this  recommendation  is  made  to  pre- 
vent any  such  entering  upon  it,  pending  action  by  Congress.  In  case 
Congress  should  ratify  the  action  of  this  commissiou,  we  would  further 
respectfully  recommend  that  agents  of  tribes,  other  than  the  Crows,  be 
directed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  them  from  hunting  in  Judith's 
Basin. 

That  Congress  be  requested  to  define  the  penalty  for  wolfing  or  kill- 
ing game  by  means  of  poison  in  the  section  of  country  contiguous  to  the 
proposed  reservation,  as  described  in  article  fourth  of  the  articles  of 
convention. 

That  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  the  erection  of  agency  buildings, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  and  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  locate  the  agency  at  a  suitable  place  in  the  Judith  Basin,  as  far 
south  as  is  practicable,  keeping  in  view  the  necessity  for  wood,  water, 
grass,  and  a  sufficient  body  of  tillable  land  susceptible  of  easy  irriga- 
tion, and  not  so  elevated  as  to  render  crops  uncertain. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

FELIX  E.  BEUNOT, 
E.  WHITTLESEY, 
JAMES  WRIGHT, 

Commissioners. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE,  Secretary. 


Supplementary  report  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Sin :  In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Crow  commission,  prepared  by 
the  secretary  under  the  direction  of  my  colleagues  when  en  route  from 
the  agency  and  already  in  your  hands,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  influencing  the  commission  in  their 
negotiations. 

The  official  instructions  seemed  to  contemplate  mainly  the  purchase 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  reserve,  but  your  letter  to  the  chairman 
was  understood  to  leive  a  wider  discretion  with  the  commission. 

We  found  that  the  principal  region  already  occupied  by  the  miners 
was  along  Emigrant  Gulch,  extending  thirty  or  forty  miles  eastwardly 
into  the  mountains  from  the  western  border  of  the  reserve,  and  upon 
Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  and  that  the  prospectors  were 
gradually  extending  their  operations,  and  could  not  long  be  prevented 
from  over-running  the  entire  mountain  region  bounded  by  Clarke's  Fork 
and  the  Yellowstone  Eiver.  The  Indians  claimed  the  country  around 
the  heads  of  Clarke's  Fork  and  the  east  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  in 
Wyoming  Territory,  and,  although  not  upon  the  reserve,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  convince  them  that  it  had  not  been  originally  included.  We 
also  found  that  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  were  such  as  to 
admit  of  no  dividing  line,  west  of  Pryor's  Creek,  which  would  be  satis- 
factory either  to  the  commission  or  the  Indians;  or  which  would  not,  if 
adopted,  become,  very  soon,  the  cause  of  serious  misunderstanding  and 
contention  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 

The  portion  of  the  reserve  which  lies  east  of  Clarke's  Fork,  and  in- 
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eludes  Pryor's  Creek,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  country  claimed  by  the 
Sioux  as  their  hunting-grounds.  It  is  constantly  frequented  by  them 
in  large  bands  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  Crows,  and  is  the  "battle- 
ground upon  which  the  two  tribes  often  meet. 

The  Sioux  largely  outnumber  the  Crows,  and  have  even  extended  their 
raids  against  them  to  the  present  agency.  To  remove  this  friendly  tribe 
to  so  close  a  proximity  to  their  powerful  enemies  would  be  wrong,  and 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  military  fort  and  a  considerable  force 
for  their  protection,  which  would  be  costly  and  inexpedient. 

The  commission  further  considered  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad 
would  be  located  for  three  hundred  miles  along  the  present  reservation, 
and  one  or  more  roads  already  projected  from  the  southward  would  pass 
through  it,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  many  fine  streams  emptying  into  the  south  side  of  that  river,  afford- 
ing some  of  the  chjoicest  lauds  in  the  West  for  cultivation  and  stock, 
would,  when  thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  whites,  be  irrepressibly 
demanded  for  their  use,  and  make  the  removal  of  the  Crow  Indians  a 
necessity. 

To  anticipate  this  necessity  while  there  yet  remained  unoccupied  a 
more  retired  district  of  country  suitable  to  their  needs,  and  which  could 
be  given  to  them*  seemed  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians.  Postponement  of  the  selection  of  a  proper  location 
for  a  few  years  would  probably  leave  no  place  for  them  but  the  cold 
and  arid  region  north  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
considered  that  the  peaceable  release  of  the  fine  body  of  laud  included 
in  the  Crow  reserve,  already  partially  occupied,  and  the  possession  of 
which  must  soon  seem  a  necessity,  and  the  avoidance  of  future  possible 
controversy  and  bloodshed  between  the  whites  and  its  proper  owners, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Government. 

The  Judith  Basin,  lying  out  of  the  present  and  prospective  line  of 
migration,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  mountains  and  barren  lands  desti- 
tute of  valuable  ores  to  attract  their  cupidity,  and  relatively  inaccessible 
to  the  whites,  yet  possessing  within  itself  the  necessary  requisites  for 
farming — land," grass,  wood,  and  water — and  not  too  large  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  Indians,  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a 
reservation. 

The  sum  of  money  agreed  to  be  invested  for  the  Indians  is  a  very 
moderate  price  for  the  quantity  of  land  they  relinquish.  Probably  a 
larger  sum  than  the  interest  of  the  capital  funded  would  in  any  event 
be  required  to  be  expended  annually  for  their  maintenance  until  they 
become  self  supporting.  Hence  the  ratification  of  the  contract  would 
involve  no  additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

I  desire  in  behalf  of  myself  and  colleagues  to  express  our  obligations 
to  Col.  ST.  B.  Sweitzer,  commanding  Fort  Ellis,  for  facilities  furnished 
and  efficient  co-operation  ;  and  to  himself  and  to  all  the  officers  of  the 
fort,  for  many  personal  courtesies  and  attentions ;  also  to  Agent  F.  D. 
Pease  and  the  employes  of  the  agency,  for  their  zealous  co-operation. 

Eespectfullv  submitted. 

FELIX  E.  BEUNOT, 
Chairman  of  Commission. 

PITTSBURGH,  November,  19, 1873. 

Hon.  C.  DELANO, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Articles  of  convention  made  and  concluded  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  at  the  Crow  agency,  in 
the  Territory  of  Montana,  by  and  between  Felix  R.  Brunot,  E.  Whittlesey,  and  James 
Wright,  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and 
men  representing  the  tribe  of  Crow  Indians,  and  constituting  a  majority  of  the  adult 
male  Indians  belonging  to  said  tribe. 

Whereas  a  treaty  was  made  and  concluded  at  Fort  Laramie,  Dak.,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  by 
and  between  commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men of  and  representing  the  Crow  Indians,  they  being  duly  authorized  to  act  in  the 
premises ; 

And  whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1873,  it  is  provided,  "  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  for  the 
surrender  of  their  reservation  in  said  Territory,  or  of  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  said  Indians :  Provided,  That  any  such  negotiation  shall 
leave  the  remainder  of  said  reservation  in  compact  form,  and  in  good  locality  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  having  within  it  a  sufficiency  of  good  land  for  farming,  and  a  sufficiency 
for  water  and  timber ;  and  if  there  is  upon  said  reservation  a  locality  where  fishing 
could  be  valuable  to  the  Indians,  to  include  the  same  if  practicable ;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  report  his  action,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  thereof, 
for  its  confirmation  or  rejection  ;" 

And  whereas,  in  pursuance  of  said  act  of  Congress,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  the  negotiation  therein  contemplated: 

The  said  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men, 
and  men,  constituting  a  majority  of  the  adult  males  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  in 
behalf  of  their  tribe,  do  solemnly  make  and  enter  into  the  following  agreement,  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the  next 
session  thereof: 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  United  States  agree  that  the  following  district  of  country,  to  wit :  commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Shaukin  Creek ;  thence  up 
said  creek  to  its  head,  and  thence  along  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  waters 
of  Arrow  and  Judith  Rivers,  and  the  waters  entering  the  Missouri  River,  to  a  point 
opposite  to  the  divide  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Judith  River  and  the  waters  of 
the  Muscle- Shell  River;  thence  along  said  divide  to  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  along 
the  summit  of  said  Snowy  Mountains,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  a  point  nearest 
to  the  divide  between  the  waters  which  run  easterly  to  the  Muscle-Shell  River  and  the 
waters  running  to  the  Judith  River;  thence  northwardly  along  said  divide  to  the 
divide  between  the  head-waters  of  AruelPs  Creek  and  the  head-waters  of  Dog  River, 
and  along  said  divide  to  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  (the  said  boundaries  being  intended  to  include  all  the  country 
drained  by  the  Judith  River,  Arrow  River,  and  Dog  River,)  shall  be,  and  the  same  is, 
set  apart  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indians  herein 
named,  and  for  such  other  friendly  tribes,  or  individual  Indians,  as,  from  time  to  timer 
they  may  be  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit  among  them. 
And  the  United  States  now  solemnly  agrees  that  no  person,  except  those  herein  desig- 
nated and  authorized  so  to  do,  and  except  such  officers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  Indian  reservations  in  discharge  of  duties 
enjoined  by  law,  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  ter- 
ritory described  in  this  article  for  the  use  of  said  Indians ;  and  the  United  States  agrees 
to  erect  the  agency  and  other  buildings,  and  execute  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Laramie,  (the  said  stipulations  being  hereby  re-affirmed,)  within  the  limits 
herein  described,  in  lieu  of  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  United  States  agree  to  set  apart  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and  to  hold  the 
same  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  the  principal  to 
be  held  in  perpetuity,  and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  expended  or  re-invested,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  annually,  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribe. 

ARTICLE  III. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Crow  Indians  that  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Laramie,  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  is,  abrogated  by  this 
agreement ;  and  the  said  Indians  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States  all  their  right,  title, 
and  claim  to  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  said  second  article,  to  wit :  "  Com- 
mencing where  the  107th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  crosses  the  south. 
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boundary  of  Montana  Territory  ;  thence  north  along  said  107th  meridian  to  the  mid 
channel  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  thence  np  said  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  said  southern  boundary  of  Montana,  being  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thence  east  along  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  place 
of  beginning,"  and  which  is  conveyed  to  them  therein,  except  the  right  to  hunt  upon 
said  lauds  so  long  as  they  may  remain  unoccupied,  and  as  game  may  be  found  thereon 
and  peace  continues  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  United  States  agree  to  suppress,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  imposition  of  pains 
and  penalties,  the  practice  of  wolfing,  or  killing  game  by  means  of  poison,  within  the 
limits  of  the  following  district  of  country,  viz  :  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muscle- 
Shell  River ;  thence  up  the  said  river  to  the  North  Fork,  and  up  the  North  Fork  to  its 
source ;  thence  northward  along  the  summit  of  the  Little  Belt  and  High  wood  Mountains 
to  the  head  of  Deep  Creek ;  thence  down  said  creek  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  along  the 
margin  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  is  expressly  understood  between  the  commissioners  and  the  Indians,  parties 
thereto,  that  this  agreement  is  subject  to  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  at  its  next  session,  and  that,  pending  the  action  of  Congress,  the 
United  States  shall  prevent  all  further  encroachments  upon  the  present  reservation  of 
the  Crow  tribe. 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 
E.  WHITTLESEY, 
JAMES  S.  WRIGHT, 
Commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Attest : 

THOMAS  K.  CREE,  Secretary. 

his 

PIERRE  +  SHANE,  v 


MITCH  +  BOYER, 

mark 

Interpreters. 

The  undersigned  were  present  at  the  council  with  the  Crow  Indians,  and  witnessed 
the  proceedings.  The  agreement  was  carefully  explained,  and  was  fully  understood 
and  assented  to  by  the  Indians. 

GEO.  L.  TYLER, 
Captain,  Second  United  States  Cavalry. 

CHARLES  F.  ROE, 
Lieutenant,  Second  United  States  Cavalry. 

Iron  Bull,  Che-ve-te-pu-ma-ta. 

Black  Foot,  Kam-ne-but-se. 

Long  Horse,  E-che-te-hats-ke. 

Show-his-face,  In-tee-ns. 

Bear  Wolf,  Isa-auchbe-te-se. 

Thin  Belly,  Ella-causs-se. 

Good  Heart,  Uss-pit-ta-watse. 

Old  Onion,  Mit-hu-a. 

Red  Sides,  Si-ta-pa-ruse. 

Crazy  Head,  A-su-ma-ratz. 

Bull  chief,  Ise-la-mats-etts. 

Shot-in-the-jaw,  Esa-woor. 

Lone  Tree,  Money-a-mut-eats. 

In-the-moruing,  A-a-Seitz. 

Boy-that-grabs,  Seeateots. 

White  Forehead,  E-seha-ehire. 

Small  Waist,  E-hene-pea-carts. 

Flat  Side,  Oos-tsoo-ch-seots. 

Old  Dog,  Bis-ca-carriers. 

The  nest,  Ish-shis-she-ess. 

Crazy  Sister-in-law,  Ou-at-ma-ra-sach. 

The  Spider-that-Creeps,  Ah-spe-di-ess. 

Crazy  Pon  de  Orai,  Minne-hu-ma-ra-ehac. 

Bull-goes-a-huntiug,  Ce-da-nu-ta-cass. 

Crane-in-the-Sky,  A-pil-Mouse. 

Coon-Elk,  Chiu-ka-shee-araehe. 

The  Old  Crow,  Perits-har-sts. 
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White  Otter,  Ma-pu-ku-he-te-te-suish. 
Long-Snake,  Bi-ka-che-hats-ki. 
White  Mouth,  Te-de-sil-se. 
Pock-Mark,  Te-spu-ke-he-te. 
The  White  Bull,  Te-shu-net. 
The  No  Hand,  Te-si-closst-so-ish. 
The  Little  Antelope,  Uk-ha-nak-ish. 


Curley,  Ash-ish-ish-e. 

The  Ridge,  E.  Nak-he-sash. 

Big  Horse,  Te-le-si-cle-is-ash. 

Calf  in  the  mouth,  Nak-pak-a-e. 

Old  Mountain  Tail,  A-inak-ha-viss-ish. 

Bear  in  the  water,  Me-muin-ak-hiss-is-e-ish. 

One  Feather,  Mash-u-a-mo-te. 

The  Mix,  Ma-ish-ish. 

Bell  Rock,  Mit-a-wosh. 

New  Lodge,  As-hi-hash. 

The  Rings,  She-da-nat-sik. 

Well  Bull,  Te-si  do-po-mo. 

The  Shaven,  Bish-i-ish. 

The  one  who  hunts  his  debt,  Ash-e-te-si-Oish. 

One  who  hears  good,  Ma-in-ke-ku-te-sit-sine. 

The  Burnt,  Osh-Nish. 

Bear  Robe,  Ach-je-  it-se-is. 

The  River,  A-ash-ish. 

Big  Forehead,  Ak-hi-es-ash. 

The  one  who  knows  the  bull,  Te-se-do-pe-e-a-te-sa. 

Big  Kettle,  Bi-re-ke-hi-tash. 

Chief  Wolf,  No-it-a-ma-te-sets. 

The  Leg,  Te-tu-se-pe. 

The  man  who  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  A-ive-ku-a-ta-mish. 

Blinkey,  Bish-te-ha-mo-te-te. 

One  who  sees  all  over  the  land,  A-we-ko-to-e-ka. 

Bull  all  the  time,  Te-si-doss-ko-te-so-te. 

Plenty  of  bear,  A-che-pil-se-a-hush. 

Rides  behind  a  man  on  horseback,  Ma-me-ri-ke-ish. 

Bird  oif  the  ground,  Ma-pe-she-ri. 

Charge  through  the  camp,  Ash-e-ri-i-a-was-sash. 

The  old  Bear,  Ak-hi-pit-se-u-ke-hi-ke-ish. 

Crafcy  Wolf,  Te-se-te-man-ache. 

The  Plume,  Te-se-do-pie-shu.she-ish. 

Old  Alligator,  Bo-ru-ke-he-sa-cha-ri-ish. 

Bob-tail  Bear,  Ak-hi-pilse-u-ke-hi-ke-ish.  x 

Pole  Cat  Look  behind,  Te-spit-te-sash. 

Wolf  Bow,  Te-sets-sha-tak-he. 

The  Sioux  that  runs  fast,  Ak-man-ash-u-pe-yeu-hu-she. 

Little  Soldier.    The  one  who  hunts  his  enemy. 

Bull  Rock.     Pretty  Lodge.     Herd  the  Horses. 

Three  Wolf.     Stray  Horse. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  and  witnessed  the  assent  of  the  Crow  chiefs, 
head-men,  and  men  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  names  are  attached  thereto. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 
Secretary  Special  Crow  Commission. 
C.  W.  HOFFMAN. 
R.  W.  CROSS. 
I.  M.  CASTNER. 
F.  GIESDORF. 
F.  D.  PEASE, 
Agent  for  Crow  Indians. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  were  not  at  the  agency 
at  the  time  of  the  council,  but,  after  having  the  articles  of  convention  fully  explained 
to  us,  do  hereby  give  our  assent  to  the  same. 

The  Deaf.  Kill  the  Chief.  Buffalo  Calf. 

Crooked  Face.  Plenty  Elkhorses.  Brown  Beaver. 

Little  Face.  Boy  Chief,  Tabo< .  Small  Pony. 

Split  Ear.  The  Buffalo.  Green  Meadow. 

Small  Boy.  Bad  Snow.  Old  Kettle. 

White  Bull.  Old  Cloud.  Tall  Pino. 
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The  Sergeant. 

Yellow  Fender. 

Diving  Otter. 

The  Blind. 

The  Swan. 

Friendly  Beaver. 

Chief  Bull. 

Pretty  Side. 

Jack  Sheppard. 

The  Bravo. 

Yellow  Bull. 

The  Throat. 

Eats  a  horse. 

Sharp  Nose.                   ^ 

Flat  Back. 

Medicine  Chicken. 

Crooked  Nose. 

Black  Foot's  Son. 

Long  Hour. 

The  Coat. 

The  Red. 

Crow  Head. 

Bear  From  Below. 

The  Twin. 

Arm  in  his  neck. 

The  Hair. 

Yellow  Top. 

Small  Bear. 

The  Weasel. 

Raw-Hide. 

White  Otter. 

Two  Tails. 

Plenty  Head. 

School  Teacher. 

Pounded  Meat. 

Little  Wolf. 

White  Calf. 

Sister  to  Crazy. 

Rotten  Tail. 

Bull  on  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  Dumb. 

Red  Fox. 

Big  Pond. 

The  Pipe. 

The  Onion. 

The  Magpie. 

Yellow  Horse. 

Half  Yellow  Face. 

Pretty  Bird. 
The  Gooseberry. 

Tiger  Woman. 
Iron  Neck. 

Dog  Eye. 
Afraid-of-his  Eyes. 

Musk  Rat. 

Medicine  Rock. 

Little  Sou. 

Shoots  well. 

The  Shell. 

Yellow  Tobacco. 

Young  one  in  the  mouth. 

Splendid  Leg. 

Iron  Necklace. 

Sitting  Weasel. 

White  Head. 

Small  Wolf. 

Pretty  Robe. 

Old  Saddle. 

Gray  Head. 

Four  Chiefs. 

The  River  Bull  Woman. 

Yellow  Hand. 

Sharp  blade  sword. 

Shell-in-the-Year. 

Pretty  Eagle. 

The  Deer. 

Good  Beard. 

No  Heart. 

Cloudy  Forehead. 

Little  Whetstone. 

Red  Beard. 

The  Knife. 

Otter  that  knows. 

Blue  Moccasin. 

Black  Face. 

Bird  Woman. 

Young  Wolf. 

Long  Fingers. 

Old  Blackbird. 

No  Hand. 

Blind  Horse. 

White  Dog. 

The  Otter. 

Flying  Eagle. 
Calf  Woman. 

Pretty  Gun. 
Plenty  Head  Gear. 

Show  his  Face. 
Dirty  Head. 

Pretty  Bull. 

Two  Lances. 

Takes  the  Shield. 

Black  Dog. 

Small  Bull. 

Two  Hours. 

The  Winking  Eye. 

The  Black  Bird. 

The  Blind  Bull. 

Young  Horse. 

Fat  Elk. 

White  Swan. 

Sewed  side. 

Burnt  Arm. 

Hides-his-Face. 

Pretty  prisoner. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  at  the  agency 
during  the  sitting  of  the  council,  but  were  not  present  when  the  articles  of  convention 

were  assented  to,  hereby  give  our  assent  to  them. 

Bad  Hand. 

Yellow  Top. 

Old  Man. 

Blue  Leggings. 
Ugly  Face. 
Back  Bone. 

Crane  in  the  Sky. 
Big  Nose. 
Yellow  Leggings. 

Picket  Pin. 
Old  Tobacco. 
Hole-in-the-Forehead. 

The  Panther. 

Mountain  Pocket. 

Crazy  Head. 

Sitting  Bull. 

Old  Cloud. 

Iron  Feather. 

Little  Iron. 

Old  Kettle. 

Red  Fox. 

Fish  Catcher. 

Red  Face. 

Bird  in  the  Neck. 

Horse  Guard. 

Bear  Head. 

The  Buffalo. 

Scabbed  Bull. 

Black  Head. 

Medicine  Rock.           1 

The  Chicken. 

Shake-his-Tail. 

Crooked  Eye. 

Strong-by-  Himself. 

Poor  Elk. 

Pretty  Bear. 

The  Tail. 

Big  Ball. 

Old  Liar. 

Long  Neck. 
Spotted  Tail. 

Old  Tiger. 
The  Island. 

Kills  Quick. 
Smart  Boy,  Great  Hunter. 

his 

Witness :  PIERRE  -f-  SHANE,  Interpreter. 
mark. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  names  were  appended  as  stated. 


F.  D.  PEASE. 


SECRETARY'S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION. 
Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  chairman  of  the  special  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Crovr 
tribe  of  Indians,  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1873,  accompanied  by  Thomas  K. 
Cree,  as  secretary,  arrived  at  Bozeman,  July  7. 
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Arranged  with  Agent  Pease  to  have  the  Mountain  and  River  Crows  brought  to  the 
agency  as  soon  as  possible. 

July  28. — General  E.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington,  and  Dr.  James  Wright  late  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  for  Montana,  members  of  the  commission,  arrived  at  Bozeman. 

August  30. — A  conference  of  the  commission  was  held  at  Fort  Ellis.  The  chairman 
read  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  May  14,  authorizing  the 
commission,  and  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  May  29, 
giving  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission  in  its  negotiation  with  the 
Crows.  Also,  the  treaty  at  Fort  Laramie,  made  with  the  Crows  May  7,  1868.  The 
commission  had  a  free  conference  in  regard  to  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained. 

Having  learned  that  the  parties  sent  out  for  the  Mountain  Crow  Indians,  after  thirty- 
three  days'  absence,  had  found  them,  and  had  reported  that  they  were  en  route  for  the 
agency,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  River  Crows  had  already  arrived,  the  commission 
decided  to  leave  for  the  agency  the  next  day. 

July  30.— Left  for  the  Crow  agency.  Arrived  at  9.30  p.  m.  Blackfoot  and  a  few 
of  the  principal  men  who  had  come  in  from  the  camp  were  waiting  to  see  the  commis- 
sion. 

August.  1. — This  morning  some  twenty  of  the  prominent  chiefs,  under  Blackfoot,  called 
to  pay  a  formal  visit  to  the  commissioners.  They  came  in  singing  a  song  of  welcome 
"to  the  commissioners  from  the  Great  Father,"  and,  after  shaking  hands  and  embrac- 
ing the  great  white  chiefs,  the  following  conversation  occurred  : 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you.  We  have  been  waiting  for  some  time  at 
Bozeman.  We  want  to  see  all  the  Crows.  The  Great  Father  sent  us  and  told  us  to  talk 
with  all  of  you.  We  want  to  know  where  your  camp  is,  and  when  all  will  be  in. 

BLACKFOOT.  They  are  camped  on  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  mouth  of  Alder  Creek, 
about  forty  miles  away. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  How  many  days  is  that  away  ? 

BLACKFOOT.  We  can't  tell  how  many  nights ;  six  or  seven,  perhaps. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  That  is  a  long  time  for  us  to  wait. 

BLACKFOOT.  Our  horses  are  poor;  it  is  warm  weather,  and  the  horses  have  given  out ; 
all  the  streams  are  high  and  hard  to  cross ;  they  sent  us  men  ahead  to  meet  you. 
Last  summer  you  came  and  sent  to  see  the  tribe,  but  before  we  got  here  you  had  gone. 
This  time  I  came  ahead,  because  I  wanted  to  see  you. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  If  they  come  as  soon  as  they  can  we  will  wait.  Can  the  camp  be  here 
in  five  nights  ? 

BLACKFOOT.  I  do  not  think  they  can  get  here  so  soon.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry;  we 
•want  to  see  you.  The  streams  are  high,  and  our  horses  poor,  but  we  will  come  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  waited  a  long  time  for  you  last  summer,  and  the  Great  Father  was 
sorry  you  did  not  come.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  Washington ;  it  would  take  six 
months  on  a  horse  to  go  there,  and  now  that  we  are  here  we  want  to  see  you,  and  if 
the  camp  comes  as  fast  as  it  can  we  will  wait. 

BLACKFOOT.  To-morrow  I  will  go  to  the  camp,  and  bring  them  as  soon  as  I  can.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take,  but  we  will  bring  them  as  soon  as  we  can ;  we 
did  tell  them  that  you  were  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  That  is  well. 

BLACKFOOT.  You  have  sent  for  us ;  we  had  not  gotten  skins  enough,  and  were  not 
through  our  hunt,  but  we  came  at  once. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  How  many  lodges  have  you  ? 

BLACKFOOT.  We  do  not  know  how  many ;  there  are  about  400  lodges,  but  some  are 
River  Crows,  Bannacks,  and  Nez  Perec's. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Where  did  you  meet  the  Sioux  ? 

BLACKFOOT.  Across  Prior's  Creek,  about  twenty  miles,  at  the  foot  of  Prior's  Mountain , 
we  met  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux.  They  were  coming  this  way ;  they  were  a  big 
party.  The  most  of  them  did  not  come  to  fight,  but  a  small  party  met  and  fought  us, 
and  we  killed  one  of  the  Sioux.  From  there  we  went  after  them.  We  had  plenty  of 
ammunition  and  were  friends  of  the  white  men,  and  we  followed  them  down  the  Big 
Horn.  There  is  a  large  party  at  Fort  Smith  ;  when  they  found  we  were  coming  they 
went  back.  The  Big  Horn  was  too  high  for  us  to  cross,  or  we  would  have  followed 
them  and  driven  them  from  the  country.  On  Warm  Spring  Creek,  across  the  Big, 
Horn,  we  fought  and  whipped  them,  but  could  not  get  over  the  river  after  them.  The 
Crow  soldiers  wanted  to  cross,  but  the  camp  could  not  go  without  danger  of  drowning 
some  of  our  people  and  ponies,  but  wTe  sent  scouts,  and  they  brought  back  horses  taken 
from  the  Sioux  camp.  The  Sioux  camp  was  between  the  Big  Horn  and  Little 
Horn ;  we  sent  six  of  our  men  ;  they  brought  twelve  Sioux  horses.  When  they  came 
back  we  sent  two  more.  They  found  a  Sioux  out  hunting ;  they  killed  and  scalped 
him  and  got  his  horse ;  when  they  canie  back  they  found  us  camped  at  Pompey's 
Pillar. 

Three  Nez  Percys  went  out  from  there  and  took  five  horses  and  mules  from  the  Sioux. 
We  sent  two  more  men  ;  the  Sioux  camp  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Horn ;  it  was 
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a  big  camp  ;  five  rows  of  tepees.  They  got  some  horses,  and  shot  into  the  Sioux  tents. 
From  Pompey's  Pillar  we  came  to  Prior  Creek,  and  there  Boyer  (the  messenger)  found 
us.  He  came  through  near  the  Sioux  camp,  and  just  afterward  we  had  the  light  with 
the  Sioux— just  at  the  mouth  of  Prior  Creek.  The  party  was  so  large  they  came  right 
up  to  our  camp  and  attacked  us.  The  big  valley  on  Prior's  Creek  was  full  of  Sioux 
Indians.  Boyer  will  tell  you  the  same.  The  white  men  who  were  with  us  took  their 
guns  and  went  out  with  us  to  fight  the  Sioux.  Another  party  went  from  Prior  Creek 
after  the  Sioux.  When  we  came  to  the  Stinking  Water  three'of  them  had  been  killed. 
We  knew  you  great  white  men  who  were  coming  from  the  "Great  Father"  to  see  us 
would  hear  whether  we  whipped  the  Sioux  or  not.  We  began  to  fight  when  the  sun 

fot  up ;  we  fought  them  till  noon,  when  the  Sioux  began  to  run ;  we  followed  them  to 
'ly  Creek,  nearly  sixty  miles. 

The  Sioux  must  have  good  white  men  friends  on  the  Platfce  and  Missouri.  They 
£et  guns  and  ammunition  ;  they  are  better  armed  than  we  are  ;  they  have  Winchester, 
Henry,  and  Spencer  rifles  and  needle-guns.  We  took  some  of  these  guns  from  those 
we  killed ;  we  took  two  Henry  rifles  and  one  needle-gun ;  they  threw  away  their 
blankets  ard  saddles,  and  we  got  a  number  of  them;  they  threw  away  their  ammu- 
nition. Their  outfit  was  better  than  ours.  We  got  needle,  Spencer,  and  Winchester 
cartridges,  and  powder  and  balls  from  them.  The  Great  Father  does  Hot  know  that 
the,  Sioux  get  these  arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  they  kill  white  men  with  them. 
The  Crows  do  not  kill  white  men  ;  the  arms  and  ammunition  we  get  is  to  hunt  with, 
and  defend  ourselves  and  our  white  friends  with. 

When  the  fight  was  over  we  intended  to  go  to  Heart  Mountain,  where  buffalo  were 
plenty,  and  get  skins  for  our  lodges,  but  we  did  not  go  then. 

We  came  here  to  shake  hands  with  you  ;  and  we  want  you  to  think  well  of  the  Crows. 
We  mean  to  do  right,  and  we  will  listen  to  what  you  say  to  us.  We  want  you  to  know 
how  the  Sioux  trouble  us.  There  are  many  Sioux,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  them.  They 
want  to  come  on  our  laud,  but  we  intend  to  keep  them  oif.  I  love  you  and  hold  on  to 
your  hand",  but  the  Sioux  we  want  to  fight.  We  will  stay  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  go  to  the  camp.  Too  many  of  us  cannot  leave  the  camp  at  one  time  for  fear 
of  the  Sioux.  Even  at  the  agency  we  watch  for  the  Sioux.  We  brought  a  good  many 
guns  with  us,  and  the  camp  is  short  that  many.  The  Sioux  want  to  get  our  country, 
but  we  will  not  let  them  have  it. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  The  Great  Father  does  not  give  the  Sioux  any  guns.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  get  them.  We,  know  the  Crows  are  our  friends  ;  that  is  the  reason  we  come 
here ;  and  we  want  you  always  to  continue  our  friends ;  what  we  say  is  for  your  good. 
I  have  to  go  to  see  the  Utes  after  I  leave  here.  The  Ute  chief  met  me  on  the  way.  He 
heard  what  the  Great  Father  wanted  them  to  do,  and  they  are  going  to  do  it ;  and  so 
with  nearty  all  the  Indians,  they  are  going  to  do  as  the  President  wishes  them. 

After  awhile,  if  the  Sioux  do  not  do  as  the  President  wants,  he  will  make  them  do 
it.  Since  the  President's  war  is  over  he  has  plenty  of  soldiers,  and  he  intends  to 
make  everybody — red  men,  white  men,  and  black  men — do  what  is  right.  He  is  going 
to  make  them  all  do  it,  whether  they  want  it  or  not ;  but  he  does  not  think  the  Crows 
want  any  soldiers,  for  they  are  his  friends  and  will  do  what  is  right. 

Is  Long  Horse  with  the  camp  ?     I  saw  him  last  year. 

BLACKFOOT.  Yes ;  his  brother  was  killed  in  the  fight. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  We  came  in  a  wagon,  and  could  not  carry  any  presents  with  us,  but 
we  want  you  to  have  dinner  with  'us.  How  many  chiefs  are  here  ? 

BLACKFOOT.  Twenty-two  Mountain-Crow  men,  and  nine  River  Crows. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  want  the  Mountain  Crows  to-da.y,  and  the  River  Crows  to-morrow. 

BLACKFOOT.    The  River  Crows  belong  to  me,  and  I  want  you  to  treat  us  all  alike. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  This  is  our  dinner,  and  we  want  you  all  to  come  to-day. 

BLACKFOOT.  Are  there  any  cattle  above  the  canon  on  the  river? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Yes ;    I  saw  them  there.    Those  cattle  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 

ver. 

Major  PEASE.  They  ought  all  be  taken  oft7,  and  the  miners  too.    I  ordered  the  herd- 

s  to  move  the  cattle  farther  up,  or  else  across  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Major  Pease  has  ordered  them  to  take  the  cattle  away.  The  country 
up  there  is  not  good  for  much ;  there  are  many  mountains. 

BLACKFOOT.  The  country  is  good,  and  we  like  it.  It  is  our  country,  and  we  know  it 
is  good. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  I  know  it  is  your  country.  Where  is  the  best  country  you  know  of  for 
Indians  to  live  on  ? 

BLACKFOOT,    (after  much  discussion.)  Why  did  you  ask  that  question? 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  I  want  the  Crows  to  have  the  best  country,  and  I  want  to  know  where 
it  is.  I  do  not  want  any  of  your  country  for  myself. 

BLACKFOOT.  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  but  we  are  not  ready  yet.  We  have  land  we 
like  very  much,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  it  when  our  people  come  in. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  Some  places  the  white  men  are  in  already;  other  places  they  are  going 
in ;  and  we  want  to  find  a  good  place  that  we  can  keep  always  for  the  Crows. 
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BLACKFOOT.  Do  not  be  too  fast ;  wait  till  all  are  here.  When  the  rest  come  in  we 
will  tell  you  our  mind. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  You  will  come  for  dinner,  and  then  you  will  go  and  bring  the  camp. 

AUGUST  8. — The  Indians  arrived  to-day.  They  had  been  detained  by  rights  with  the 
Sioux,  and  by  sickness  in  the  camp,  quite  a  number  having  died  while  en  route  for  the 
agency ;  Iron  Bull  and  Blackfoot,  the  two  principal  chiefs  being  sick  ;  and  Long  Horse, 
an  important  chief,  being  in  mourning  for  his  brother,  who  was  killed  by  the  Sioux. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  council  to-morrow. 

AUGUST  9. — Provisions  were  issued  to-day,  taking  from  10  o'clock  till  5,  after  which  the 
Indians  declined  to  come  into  council  on  account  of  the  chiefs  being  sick  and  the  hour 
too  late. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE,  Secretary. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  HELD  WITH  THE  CROW  INDIANS  AT  THEIR 
AGENCY  AUGUST  11-16,  1873. 

CROW  AGENCY,  MONTANA  TERRITORY, 

August  11,  1873. 

A  council  was  held  with  the  Crow  Indians  this  morning.  There  were  present  Hon. 
Felix  R.  Brunot,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners ;  General  E.  Whittle- 
sey,  of  Washington,  and  James  Wright,  late  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Mon- 
tana, as  a  special  commission  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1873,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Crow  Indians,  with  Thomas  K.  Cree  as  secretary.  There  were  present,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  commission,  General  Sweitzer,  commandant  at  Fort  Ellis;  Captain  Tyler, 
and  Lieutenant  Rowe,  of  Company  F,  Second  Cavalry ;  Dr.  Lightfoot,  surgeon  U.  S.  A. ; 
Major  Pease,  agent  for  the  Crows;  Nelson  Story,  esq.,  of  Bozeman,  Charles  Hoffman,  esq., 
and  Mr.  Cross,  traders ;  several  of  the  employe's  of  the  agency,  and  the  following  Indian 
chiefs  and  subchiefs : 

Of  the  Mountain  Crows— Iron  Bull,  Blackfoot,  Thin  Belly,  Bear  Wolf,  Show-his-face, 
Good  Heart,  Shot-in-the-jaw,  Crazy,  Bear-in-the-water,  Bull-goes-hunting,  Craue-in-the- 
sky,  Crazy  Sister-in-law,  Crazy-head,  Long  Horse,  Old  Crow,  White  Calf,  Red  Side, 
Onion,  White  Mouth,  Bird-in-the-neck,  Spotted  Tail,  Poor  Elk,  Little  Iron,  Chief  Bull, 
Old  Dog,  Bell-rock,  Along-the-ridge. 

River  Crows — Little  Soldier,  Wolf's  Bow,  Hunts-his-enemy,  Boiling  Leggiu,  White 
Rock,  Black  Bull,  Cranberry,  Bear-head,  Poor  Assiuaboine,  and  many  others. 

In  opening  the  council  Mr.  Brunot  said  : 

Before  we  talk  about  business  I  want  General  Whittlesey  to  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to 
look  into  onr  hearts  and  make  them  all  good. 

General  Whittlesey  led  in  prayer,  asking  that  God  would  guide  the  commission  and 
the  Indians  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  and  lead  each  right. 

Mr.  BRUNOT  said  :  I  am  glad  to  meet  all  nay  friends  here  now.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
see  you  when  I  came  here  last  summer.  I  came  then  to  hear  what  you  had  to  say 
about  yourselves,  and  to  talk  to  you  of  what  I  thought  was  good  for  you.  I  have  now 
come  again,  and  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  My  heart  is  good  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  are 
all  well  to-day,  [many  had  been  sick.]  The  Great  Father  sent  some  words  to  you  when 
I  started  to  come,  and  he  sent  these  two  gentlemen  with  me  to  see  you.  He  told  us 
there  was  a  new  general  at  Fort  Ellis,  and  he  also  has  come  to  see  you.  Another  man, 
Mr.  Cree,  comes  with  us  to  write  down  all  that  is  said  by  the  white  men  and  the  Indi- 
ans. I  want  you  to  speak  wise  words,  because  they  will  go  to  the  Great  Father.  These 
gentlemen  are  all  glad  to  see  you,  and  they  wish  me  tell  you  so.  The  Great  Father 
has  heard  many  things  from  this  country  ;  some  tell  him  one  thing,  some  another.  I 
see  with  my  own  eyes  many  things  I  will  tell  him  when  I  go  back.  I  know  he  thinks 
the  Crows  are  all  his  friends,  and  he  wishes  to  do  what  is  good  for  you ;  and  when  he 
told  us  to  come  and  tell  the  Crows  what  he  thinks  is  best  for  you,  it  is  because  he  cares 
for  you.  I  want  you  to  know  that  every  word  I  say  to  you  conies  from  my  heart.  I 
would  not  say  a  bad  thing  for  my  own  child,  nor  would  I  for  you,  and  all  I  say  you 
will  see  is  true.  The  Great  Father  knows  that  the  Crow  Indians  made  a  treaty  at 
Fort  Laramie.  I  was  not  there,  nor  the  Great  Father,  but  he  sent  commissioners  there, 
and  some  of  your  chiefs  were  there;  but  the  treaty  is  printed,  and  he  gave  us  this 
printed  paper.  It  says,  "  This  is  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Laramie."  I  hold  it  in  my  hand ; 
it  has  some  chiefs'  names  signed  to  it.  The  names  are :  Pretty  Bull,  Wolf  Bow,  Moun- 
tain Tail,  Blackfoot,  WThite  Horse,  Poor  Elk,  Shot-in-the-jaw,  White  Forehead,  Pounded 
Meat,  Bird-in-the-neck,  and  The  Swan.  These  are  the  names  of  the  chiefs  that  signed  the 
paper.  That  treaty  says  where  the  Crow  laud  is  to  be.  I  think  it  is  a  good  country. 
It  is  along  this  river  about  seventy-five  miles  above  the  agency,  and  then  goes  toward 
where  the  sun  rises  until  it  crosses  the  Big  Horn,  and  goes  half  way  between  it  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rose-bud  River,  about  twelve  miles  this  side  of  Porcupine  Creek. 
This  is  what  the  treaty  and  the  map  say.  That  is  the  country  that  belongs  to  you  for- 
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ever,  or  until  you  wish  to  sell  it.  Now,  the  country  across  the  river,  where  you  go  to 
hunt  buffalo,  the  treaty  says,  you  can  go  to  while  the  buffalo  are  there;  but  when  the 
game  is  gone  away  from  there  that  is  all  to  be  white  man's  land.  The  Great  Father  has 
heard  that  the  country  southwest  of  here  is  Hot  of  much  use  to  the  Crows,  and  that 
the  whites  are  going  into  it.  I  have  seen  some  of  it  along  the  river,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  good  ;  but  some  of  it  is  very  rocky  and  mountainous.  It  is  good  only  for  people 
who  wish  to  hunt  gold.  I  have  seen  white  people  going  past  the  reservation  to  Clark's 
Fork ;  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  going  there.  I  do  not  want  to  see  white  people  go  upon 
Indian  land  so  long  as  it  belongs  to  the  Indians  and  they  want  to  keep  it.  The  Great 
Father  at  Washington  does  not  want  whites  to  go  upon  land  that  belongs  to  the  In- 
dians. He  has  heard  that  the  whites  have  gone  there,  and  he  thought,  to  prevent  any 
more  trouble,  that  the  best  thing  for  the  Indians  to  do  was  to  sell  that  land.  So  last 
winter  when  the  Great  Father's  council  came  together  and  heard  about  these  white 
people  being  on  the  Indians'  land,  they  passed  a  law  to  send  out  men  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  sell  these  lands.  This  law  says — 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  tho  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  of  Montana, 
for  the  surrender  of  their  reservation  in  said  Territory,  or  of  such  part  thereof  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  said  Indians:  Provided,  That  any  such  negotiation 
shall  leave  the  remainder  of  said  reservation  in  compact  form  and  in  good  locality  for 
farming  purposes,  having  within  it  a  sufficiency  of  good  land  for  farming  and  a  suffi- 
ciency for  water  and  timber;  and  if  there  is  upon  such  reservation  a  locality  where 
fishing  could  be  valuable  to  the  Indians,  to  include  the  same  if  practicable;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  report  his  action  in  pursuance  of  this  act  of  Congress  at  the  next  session 
thereof,  for  its  confirmation  or  rejection." 

He  says  the  men  must  not  buy  anything  from  the  Indians  if  it  is  not  good  for  you 
to  sell  it.  The  Indians  must  keep  plenty  of  land  for  themselves  and  their  children  to 
live  on.  The  land  they  keep  must  be  good  for  them  to  farm  and  must  have  a  good 
place  for  an  agency,  and  it  must  be  good  for  them.  That  is  one  thing  the  Great  Father 
told  us  to  say  to  the  Crows,  and  it  is  for  you  to  think  about.  This  treaty,  after  awhile, 
comes  to  an  end.  You  always  have  the  land,  but  in  thirty  years  the  annuity  goods 
stop.  It  says  all  who  stay  upon  the  reservation  must  be  fed  for  four  years.  I  am 
sorry  it  is  not  longer,  but  that  is  what  the  treaty  says.  Suppose  the  white  men  COH- 
tinue  to  come  into  the  mines ;  they  get  too  numerous,  and  after  awhile  there  may  be 
trouble  between  them  and  the  Indians.  I  hope  tjie  trouble  will  never  come.  I  want,  as 
long  as  I  live,  if  I  choose  to  come  here,  to  have  the  Crows  take  me  by  the  hand  and 
know  I  am  their  friend.  When  many  men  think  one  way  and  many  think  another 
way,  it  is  best  to  talk  it  over  and  see  if  all  will  not  come  to  think  alike.  I  think  this 
is  best.  The  Crows  do  not  care  about  digging  in  the  mines.  It  would  not  be  good  for 
you  to  do  so.  If  you  can  sell  to  the  Great  Father  the  piece  of  land  that  has  the  mines 
upon  it,  he  will  put  away  the  money  and  for  it  send  useful  things  to  you  every  year. 
That  is  what  I  want  you  to  think  about.  The  Great  Father  is  making  an  iron  road 
that  is  coming  along  the  river.  It  will  make  it  very  easy  to  bring  things  to  the  Crows 
and  the  people  who  live  in  this  country.  Sometimes  the  Great  Father  sends  the  goods 
to  the  Indians ;  they  start  them  in  the  spring,  but  they  do  not  get  here  until  the  next 
spring.  They  ought  to  come  before  you  go  upon  your  fall  hunt,  that  you  may  have 
everything  with  you.  When  the  railroad  is  done  the  goods  will  come  quick.  Perhaps 
he  will  make  the  railroad  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  perhaps  on  this  side ;  I  do  not 
know  which.  This  side  is  Crow  land.  You  can  say  whether  you  want  it  on  your  laud  or 
not.  You  can  think  about  that.  If  you  sell  a  part  of  your  land  you  must  have  a  better 
place  than  this  for  an  agency.  We  want  to  help  you  pick  out  the  place.  You  will  think 
about  that  too.  I  have  said  enough  ;  now  I  want  to  hear  you  talk. 

Several  Indians  here  came  forward  and  presented  buffalo-robes,  and  two  presented 
pledges,  each  representing  a  horse,  to  the  members  of  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sioners demurred  at  accepting  the  presents,  but  were  assured  that  the  Indians  would 
be  offended  if  they  refused.  The  commissioners  then  accepted  them,  but  afterward 
gave  them  away  to  needy  Indians. 

Mr.  BliUNOT.  I  have  been  to  see  many  tribes  of  Indians.  I  go  to  see  them  because  I 
want  to  do  them  good.  Some  places  the  men,  to  show  that  they  are  my  friends,  bring 
me  something  which  they  wish  to  give  me.  I  always  tell  them  I  do  not  come  to  get 
anything  from  them  ;  that  I  have  plenty  myself,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  anything 
that  is  of  use  to  them  ;  and  now  the  Crows  have  come,  and,  to  show  that  your  hearts  are 
good  to  us  you  have  given  us  these  robes.  I  have  let  you  do  so  because  it  is  your  way, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  but  what  is  kind  and  right. 

BLACKFOOT.  When  we  see  our  friends  we  give  presents  to  each  other.  My  father 
comes  and  sees  me;  he  gives  me  something  and  I  take  it.  We  give  you  something  and 
you  ought  to  take  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  A  long  time  ago,  when  men  wanted  to  get  anything  from  the  Indiar 
they  brought  a  great  many  presents.    It  was  because  they  wanted  to  grt  something 
away  from  them.     If  I  come  to  the  Crows  and  bring  you  a  lot  of  presents  you  will  think 
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I  want  to  get  something  away  from  you.  (To  the  whites :  We  prefer  that  what  is  said 
should  go  to  the  Indians  through  the  interpreter,  and  we  do  not  want  others  who  talk 
their  language  to  talk  with  them  about  what  is  said.) 

OLD  CKOW.  I  give  you  a  present.    We  want  you  to  take  the  sickness  away  from  us. 

BLACKFOOT.  You  call  the  Great  Spirit  Jesus  in  your  language ;  we  call  him  in  the 
Crow  language  E-so-we-wat-se.  I  am  going  to  light  the  pipe  and  talk  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  (He  lighted  the  pipe,  and,  looking  up  reverently,  said:)  "The  Great  Spirit  has 
made  the  red  man  and  the  white  man,  and  sees  all  before  Him  to-day.  Have  pity  upon 
us !  May  the  white  man  and  the  Indian  speak  truth  to  each  other  to-day.  The  sun 
that  looks  down  upon  us  to-day,  and  gives  us  light  and  heat,  sees  that  our  Jiearts  are 
true,  and  that  what  we  do  is  good  for  the  poor  red  man.  The  moon,  that  shines  on  us 
in  the  night-time,  will  see  us  prosper  and  do  well.  The  earth,  en  which  we  walk,  from 
which  we  come,  and  which  we  love  as  our  mother — which  we  love  as  our  country — we 
ask  thee  to  see  that  we  do  that  which  is  good  for  us  and  our  children.  This  tobacco 
comes  from  the  whites;  we  mix  it  with  bark  from  the  Indian  trees  and  burn  it 
together  before  Thee,  O  Great  Spirit!  So  may  our  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  the  white 
men  go  out  together  to  Thee  and  be  made  good  and  right." 

As  he  invoked  the  Great  Spirit,  the  earth,  &c.,  the  pipe  was  reverently  held  in  the 
direction  of  each,  and,  after  this,  was  presented  to  the  commissioners  and  then  to  the 
chiefs  to  smoke,  after  which  ceremony  Blackfoot  said : 

BLACKFOOT.  I  am  going  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you.  My  Great  Father  sent  our 
friends  to  see  us.  We  see  each  other  ;  that  is  good.  You  came  here  last  summer ;  we 
were  sent  for  to  see  you.  We  were  back  of  the  mountains  when  we  heard  of  you,  but 
high  waters  and  the  mountains  prevented  our  coming.  You  said  you  did  not  see  us, 
and  you  were  sorry  for  it.  We  could  not  come  any  faster.  This  summer  we  were  on 
this  side,  near  the  Yellowstone,  where  we  were  getting  skins  to  make  lodges.  In  the 
fall  the  traders  will  want  our  robes.  We  will  then  go  over  the  Yellowstone  to  Judith's 
Basin  to  hunt.  Since  I  was  a  boy  I  recollect  that  is  what  the  Crows  always  did.  When 
the  Crows  meet  a  friend  they  always  give  him  something ;  so  we  do  with  you.  You 
say  you  have  a  book  that  tells  about  the  Great  Spirit.  We  always  give  the  Great  Spirit 
something.  I  think  that  is  good.  We  see  the  sun,  we  give  him  something  ;  and  the 
moon  and  the  earth,  we  give  them  something.  We  beg  them  to  tako  pity  on  us.  The 
sun  and  moon  look  at  us,  and  the  ground  gives  us  food.  You  come  and  see  us,  and  that 
is  why  we  give  you  something.  We  are  men  like  each  other ;  our  religion  is  different 
from  yours. 

The  old  folks  are  dying  off;  then  who  will  own  the  land  ?  I  went  to  Fort  Laramie  ; 
the  old  Indians  signed  the  treaty.  We  came  back  to  the  camp  and  told  the  young 
men,  and  they  said  we  had  done  wrong  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  They  said,  "We  love  the  Great  Father,  and  hold  on  to  the  hands  of  our 
white  friend.  All  the  other  Indian  tribes  fight  the  whites  ;  we  do  not  do  so.  We  love 
the  whites,  and  we  want  them  to  leave  us  a  big  country." 

All  the  other  Indians  go  and  talk  with  the  Great  Father  ;  you  take  them  to  Wash- 
ington ;  they  are  bad  ;  they  hide  their  hearts  ;  but  they  talk  good  to  the  Great  Father, 
and  you  do  more  for  them  than  for  us.  This  I  want  to  tell  you  ;  yesterday  you  spoke 
to  us  and  we  listened  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  have  peace  with  all  the  Indians  get  them 
all  together  and  make  peace  with  them.  Then  I  will  make  peace  with  them,  too. 

The  Great  Spirit  made  these  mountains  and  rivers  for  us,  and  all  this  land.  We 
were  told  so,  and  when  we  go  down  the  river  hunting  for  food  we  come  back  here 
again.  We  cross  over  to  the  other  river,  and  we  think  it  is  good.  Many  years  ago  the 
buffalo  got  sick  and  died,  and  Mr.  Maldrou  gave  us  annuity  goods,  and  since  then  they 
have  given  us  something  every  year.  The  guns  you  gave  us  we  do  not  point  at  the 
whites.  We  do  not  shoot  our  white  friends.  We  are  true  when  we  look  in  your  face. 
On  our  hands  is  no  white  man's  blood.  When  you  give  us  arms  to  go  and  fight  the 
Sioux  we  fight  them  to  keep  our  lauds  from  them.  When  we  raise  our  camp  and  go 
for  buffalo  some  white  men  go  with  us  ;  they  see  what  we  are  doing  ;  they  see  that  we 
jump  over  the  places  that  are  bloody.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  below,  there  are 
plenty  of  buffalo  ;  on  the  mountains  are  plenty  of  elk  and  black-tail  deer  ;  and  white- 
tail  deer  are  plenty  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  All  the  streams  are  full  of  beaver. 
In  the  Yellowstone  River  the  whites  catch  trout ;  there  are  plenty  of  them.  The  white 
men  give  us  food ;  we  know  nothing  about  it.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  ;  when  we  are 
poor,  we  will  tell  you  of  it.  At  Laramie  we  went  to  see  the  commissioners.  Now  com- 
missioners come  to  see  us,  and  we  listen  to  what  you  say.  The  commissioners  told  us 
at  Laramie  if  we  remained  good  friends  of  the  whites  we  would  be  taken  care  of  for 
forty  years.  Since  we  made  that  treaty  it  is  only  five  years.  You  are  in  a  hurry  t» 
quit  giAriug  us  food.  I  am  a  young  man  yet ;  my  teeth  are  all  good.  They  told  us  at 
Laramie  we  would  get  food  till  we  were  old,  and  our  children  after  us.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  the  agency,  on  this  point  of  rocks.  We  would  like  to  know  who  built  the 
agency  here.  They  told  us  they  would  give  us  our  food.  They  promised  to  send  a 
good  agent  and  good  traders,  and  if  they  were  not  good  they  would  be  taken  away. 
Pease  never  treated  us  wrong ;  the  young  men  and  the  children  he  always  treated 
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right ;  all  that  was  sent  for  us  he  gave  us ;  he  was  not  a  thief ;  he  treated  us  well,  and 
we  do  not  want  him  to  go  away  from  us.  On  Sheep  Mountain  white  men  come  ;  they 
are  niy  friends ;  they  marry  Crow  women,  they  have  children  with  them ;  the  men  talk 
Crow.  When  we  come  from  hunting  we  get  off  at  their  doors,  and  they  give  us  some- 
thing to  eat.  We  like  it.  We  raised  Shane,  [the  interpreter;]  he  was  a  boy  when  he 
came  here.  You  ask  us  what  we  have  to  say,  and  that  is  what  we  tell  you.  Here  is 
the  doctor  ;  when  our  people  are  sick  he  doctors  them.  He  has  two  children  by  a  Crow 
woman  ;  we  like  him.  Here  are  our  traders  ;  when  we  go  hunting  they  give  us  ammu- 
nition ;  they  gave  me  a  revolver  to  kill  buffalo.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
Cross,  [a  new  trader ;]  we  do  not  know  his  face.  We  want  the  soldiers  at  Ellis  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Crows.  When  they  come  here  to  see  the  giving  of  annuity  goods  we 
give  them  robes  to  take  with  them,  and  when  they  hear  bad  talk  about  the  Crows  we 
want  them  to  speak  well  of  us.  When  we  camp  here  some  of  the  whites  run  off  with 
our  horses  into  the  mountains.  We  know  about  it,  but  we  do  not  say  anything.  We 
have  a  strong  heart,  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  we  say  nothing  about  it,  but  you  want  to 
hear  what  we  have  to  say  and  I  tell  you.  In  Gallatin  Valley  the  Cheyennes',  Arapahoes, 
and  Sioux  made  a  raid  and  the  people  blamed  the  Crows  with  it.  We  want  them  to 
quit  speaking  bad  about  us.  On  the  Missouri  River  the  whites  have  married  into  all 
the  different  Indian  tribes  ;  their  brothers-in-law,  the  white  men,  come  here  and  steal 
our  horses.  We  follow  them  and  find  who  have  them.  Some  of  the  Crows  went  to 
the  Missouri  River  and  got  some  Crow  horses.  The  white  people  sent  word  they  were 
their  horses,  and  we  sent  them  all  back.  We  claim  our  horses,  but  they  are  not 
brought  back. 

When  we  set  up  our  lodge-poles,  one  reaches  to  the  Yellowstone ;  the  other  is  on 
White  River ;  another  one  goes  to  Wind  River ;  the  other  lodges  on  the  Bridger 
Mountains.  This  is  our  land,  and  so  we  told  the  commissioners  at  Fort  Laramie ;  but 
all  kinds  of  white  people  come  over  it,  and  we  tell  you  of  it,  though  we  say  nothing  to 
them.  On  this  side  of  the  Yellowstone  there  is  a  lake ;  about  it  are  buffalo.  It  is  a 
rich  country ;  the  whites  are  on  it ;  they  are  stealing  our  quartz ;  it  is  ours,  but  we 
say  nothing  to  them.  The  whites  steal  a  great  deal  of  our  money.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  go  into  our  country.  \Ve  would  like  needle-guns  to  get  game  and  fight  the 
Sioux  ;  this  we  tell  you. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Blackfoot  says  he  wants  the  soldiers  to  speak  well  of  the  Crows.  I 
will  tell  him  what  took  place  last  summer.  When  I  came  here,  white  men  in  the 
Gallatin  Valley  told  me  the  Crows  had  killed  two  white  men,  and  took  their  horses. 
I  did  not  believe  it,  but  I  wanted  to  find  out.  I  went  to  the  soldiers  and  asked  them 
about  it ;  they  said  it  was  not  the  Crows.  So  the  soldiers  did  speak  for  the  Crows, 
aud  as  long  as  the  Crows  do  well  the  soldiers  are  their  friends.  Afterward  I  found 
out  who  killed  the  men  and  took  the  horses ;  it  was  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  tell  the  governor  who  it  was.  I  think  he  will  put  it  in  the  news- 
papers, and  everybody  will  know  that  it  was  not  the  Crows.  Blackfoot  says  the 
white  people  are  digging  in  the  mountains,  taking  away  your  gold.  I  know  that 
myself;  I  saw  them  go  there.  I  told  them  it  was  not  right.  The  Great  Father  has 
heard  about  it;  and  he  has  said  the  Crows  had  better  let  the  people  have  the  gold, 
aud  he  will  pay  you  for  the  laud.  The  Crows  have  done  well.  You  have  not  hurt  the 
white  people  who  are  on  the  reservation  and  in  the  mines,  and  you  tell  us  you  are  the 
white  man's  friends.  The  Great  Father  does  not  want  any  of  these  whites  to  hurt  the 
Crows.  He  says  for  us  to  tell  the  Crows  that  if  you  let  the  white  people  have  the  land 
he  will  give  you  things  you  need  for  many  years.  I  have  been  looking  about  over 
your  reservation.  I  see  you  do  not  go  much  where  the  mines  are.  I  thiuk  it  would 
be  good  for  you  to  let  the  white  people  have  the  land,  aud  the  Great  Father  for  many 
years  will  give  you  what  you  need  for  yourselves  and  your  children.  I  do  not  want 
this  on  account  of  the  people  who  are  on  your  land,  but  I  think  it  will  be  good  for 
you  and  your  children.  It  is  your  land,  and  you  can  do  what  you  please  with  it.  If 
you  want  to  keep  it,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  you  to 
sell  it. 

Blackfoot  said  he  went  to  Laramie,  and,  when  he  came  back,  the  young  men  did 
not  agree  to  what  he  said.  I  do  not  want  that  to  occur  again.  Whatever  the  chiefs 
do,  I  want  the  young  men  to  know  all  about  it,  and  to  agree  to  it,  and  then  no  one 
can  say  it  was  wrong.  You  must  think  about  this,  and  be  sure  you  are  right.  It  is 
your  business ;  it  concerns  you,  and  you  must  do  what  you  think  is  best.  If  you 
decide  to  sell  the  land  from  Clark's  Fork  to  the  Yellowstone,  we  will  talk  about  what 
the  Great  Father  must  give  you  for  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  sell  so  much,  you  can  fix 
some  other  line.  That  you  will  think  about  yourselves,  and  will  tell  me  what  you 
think. 

BLACKFOOT.  I  do  not  want  whites  to  go  to  Heart  Mountain. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  upper  part  of  Clark's  Fork  is  not  on  the  reservation. 

BLACKFOOT.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  part  on  the  Yellowstone  and  in  the 

ountains,  but  above,  in  the  valley,  it  is  good.    I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  treat  my 

ieuds  good.    When  you  speak  to  me  I  say,  yes !  yes !    Along  the  Muscle-Shell  and.: 
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Teton  Mountains  is  Judith  Basin.  Many  men  go  into  that  country  wolfing;  they  kill 
game.  We  thought,  when  we  saw  them,  that  white  men  are  giving  us  food  ;  when 
we  have  to  buy  what  we  want,  they  will  be  ashamed  when  they  see  us.  When  we 
have  a  friend  we  take  him  to  our  tepes.  We  give  him  a  robe  to  cover  himself.  When 
we  meet  a  wolfer,  if  he  is  poor,  we  give  him  a  pair  of  pants  and  moccasins,  or  a  blanket. 
We  shake  hands  with  him,  and  send  him  away  all  right.  We  would  like  them  to  quit 
wolfing;  there  are  getting  to  be  too  many  of  them,  and  we  want  them  to  quit.  (The 
commissioners  examined  the  map.)  What  have  you  decided  about  on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  were  looking  at  the  map  to  see  where  was  a  good  line,  if  the  Crows 
decided  to  sell  the  mountain  part  of  their  reservation.  Some  people  think  it  would  be 
best  to  sell  from  the  mouth  of  Clark's  Fork  up  to  the  Yellowstone ;  others  think  it 
would  be  best  not  to  sell  so  much,  but  to  take  some  other  line  this  side  of  that ;  but  it 
is  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  how  much  you  will  sell,  or  whether  you  will  sell  any. 
It  is  your  land  ;  you  can  do  as  you  please  about  it. 

We  have  told  you  what  the  Great  Father  wants  you  to  do.  I  have  told  you  I  think 
it  would  be  good  to  let  the  miners  have  the  mountains  where  they  are,  and  where  they 
are  going,  and  for  the  Great  Father  to  pay  you.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you 
and  your  children  ;  but,  if  you  do  not  think  as  I  do,  it  is  all  right. 

BEAR- WOLF.  These  are  old  men,  (the  chiefs.)  We  are  young  men;  we  are  just  grown 
up ;  we  do  not  want  to  sell  any  land. 

IRON-BULL.  You  are  my  friends. 

(Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  mourning  people.)  Long-Neck,  whose 
brother  was  killed  in  a  recent  fight  with  the  Sioux,  with  his  squaw,  came  in  weeping  ; 
he  placed  his  hands  on  the  head  of  each  commissioner  and  sung  a  mourning  song,  all 
the  Indians  lookiug  solemn,  and  some  weeping. 

LONG-NECK.  My  brother  is  killed  by  the  Sioux  ;  I  want  to  revenge  myself.  I  come 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  good  luck.  • 

After  the  mourning  party  had  gone  Iron-Bull  said  :  We  are  tired.  I  will  say  a  few 
words  and  quit  talking  for  to-day.  Look  all  around  us!  There  is  no  white  man's 
blood  ;  we  do  not  set  our  feet  upon  his  blood.  When  you  gave  us  flour  did  we  ask  for 
it?  Did  we  ever  ask  for  sugar  or  beef?  What  made  you  give  it  to  us?  We  never 
asked  you  to  give  us  pants  and  stockings.  You  have  not  asked  me  to  say  what  I  am 
now  going  to  ask  you.  I  have  asked  why  food  is  given  us,  and  I  was  told  we  were  get- 
ting food  because'  we  were  friends  of  the  whites.  We  like  the  food ;  do  not  quit  giving 
ii  to  us  when  four  years  are  up.  Here  is  our  agency;  we  were  looking  for  a  white  man 
to  take  charge  of  it.  We  know  Pease's  face.  All  the  people,  old  men,  young  men, 
women,  and  children  know  Pease.  If  you  put  anybody  else  here  as  agent  we  will  not 
feel  like  living  here  any  more.  We  do  not  want  Story  and  Hoffman,  our  traders,  to  go 
away.  There  is  a  tall  man  in  the  store  called  Cross;  he  makes  bad  faces  to  us  ;  he  is 
a  hard  man  ;  we  do  not  know  him.  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  am  the  Iron-Bull.  I  love  all 
white  men.  The  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes  do  not  like  the  whites;  if  you  do 
not  know  it,  I  tell  you  so.  The  whites  have  no  horses  on  the  Sweet- Water  or  in  the 
Gallatin  Valley;  and  over  to  the  Missouri  River  all  their  horses  are  in  the  Sioux  camp. 
All  about  they  have  killed  white  men  and  scalped  them.  If  you  like  us,  do  not  give 
the  Sioux  any  ammunition  or  guns.  Do  what  I  ask  you.  Let  people  keep  their  cattle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  whites  would  like  to  move  on  our  land ;  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry.  Here  is  a  good  place  to  farm,  and  there  is  wood  on  the  mountains. 
You  saw  that  man  who  came  here  and  cried.  The  Sioux  killed  his  brother,  just  as  they 
would  you  or  me.  Have  pity  on  us  and  take  the  sickness  away  from  the  Crow  camp. 
When  we  raise  camp  we  will  go  for  buffalo  ;  we  will  make  a  medicine  lodge  near  the 
lake.  If  we  come  back  and  nothing  happens,  we  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  When  we 
raise  camp  we  want  you  to  give  us  ammunition  to  defend  our  camp.  A  long  time  ago 
a  peace  commission  sent  for  me  to  the  Yellowstone.  I  went  with  Shane,  (the  interpre- 
ter;) they  gave  me  blankets.  I  could  blow  through  them,  and  they  went  to  pieces; 
they  gave  us  nothing  that  was  good.  I  asked  them  to  do  something  for  us.  They  said 
"  Yes,"  but  they  have  done  nothing  for  us.  There  are  plenty  of  buffalo  yet.  The  sol- 
diers went  down  the  other  side  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  we  said  nothing  because  we  loved 
them.  When  there  is  no  game  for  us  to  eat,  then  we  will  come  and  tell  you  about  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  One  thing  I  want  you  all  to  understand.  You  say  you  want  Mr.  Pease 
for  agent.  You  know  his  face  and  like  him;  so  do  I,  and  I  think  the  Great  Father 
likes  him,  too.  The  Great  Father,  when  he  has  his  men,  he  puts  them  where  he  wants 
them  to  go ;  he  puts  them  where  he  pleases.  General  Baker  was  over  at  Fort  Ellis ; 
the  Great  Father  took  him  away  and  sent  another  man  there.  When  I  came  here  I 
knew  Major  Pease  was  here ;  these  gentlemen  knew  Pease  was  here,  and  that  is  all  we 
know  about  ifc.  If  the  Great  Father  wants  to  take  him  away  you  must  think  it  is  all 
right.  Major  Pease  is  your  friend  and  will  always  be  so.  If  the  Great  Father  sends 
anybody  else,  that  is  for  him  to  do  as  he  wishes.  He  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  it. 
But  if  the  Great  Father  sends  a  new  agent  or  trader,  you  must  try  them  and  see  if 
they  are  good.  If  a  man  comes  who  does  not  do  right,  tell  the  Great  Father,  and  he 
will  send  another  man.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are  all  tired,  and  you 
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want  to  talk  among  yourselves  about  what  has  been  said,  and  I  think  we  liad  better 
stop.  We  will  meet  to-morrow  and  have  other  things  to  say,  and  we  want  you  to  talk 
about  it  and  tell  us  wbat  you  have  to  say. 

Low  HORN,  (taking  Pease  and  putting  his  arms  about  him.)  We  love  him,  and 
want  to  keep  him.  We  all  love  him,  and  want  him  to  remain  with  the  Crows. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  When  I  talk  to  the  Crows  I  mean  all— the  River  and  Mountain  Crows 
both.  I  think  if  a  man  has  a  family  it  is  good  for  all  of  them  to  be  together,  and  not 
divided  up.  I  think  the  River  Crows  ought  to  stay  with  the  others ;  you  ought  all  to 
be  one  family.  I  thought  all  the  River  Crows  would  be  here,  but  some  have  not  coine. 
I  hope  you  will  all  be  friends  together.  We  are  very  sorry  for  your  people  who  are 
sick,  and  for  those  who  mourn.  We  cannot  help  it.  The  Great  Spirit  does  everything; 
but  we  will  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  take  the  sickness  away,  and  I  hope  he  will  make 
you  well.  That  is  all  we  will  say  to-day.  To-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  we 
will  meet  in  council.  What  you  have  said  has  been  put  on  paper,  and  will  go  to  the 
Great  Father.  There  are  some  things  I  do  not  speak  of,  because  I  do  not  know  about 
them,  but  all  I  do  say  is  true.  I  will  take  your  words  to  the  Great  Father,  and  he  will 
do  as  he  pleases.  I  want  you  to  talk  among  yourselves,  and  tell  us  to-morrow  what 
you  will  do  about  your  land.  When  I  came  away  from  Washington  I  did  not  bring 
any  presents,  because  I  thought -if  I  came  to  the  Crows  bringing  a  lot  of  presents  you 
would  think  I  would  take  advantage  of  you.  But  now  that  we  are  here  and  see  you, 
we  think  we  would  like  to  give  you  something.  We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  *  We 
have  a  few  blankets  we  wish  to  give  you.  We  give  them  to  you  to  show  you  that  we 
are  your  friends,  the  same  as  you  showed  us  when  you  brought  the  robes  to  us. 

Fifty  blankets  were  then  distributed  among  the  chiefs  and  head-men;  after  which 
the  council  adjourned. 

SECOND  DAY. 

AUGUST  12,  1873. 

The  council  convened  at  two  o'clock.  Blackfoot  made  a  long  speech  to  his  people, 
telling  them  of  the  number  of  whites  that  are  coming  into  their  country  and  going  into 
Judith's  Basin,  eating  the  game,  and  their  stock  eating  the  grass  on  which  the  buffalo 
and  antelope,  the  Indian  food,  feed. 

The  council  opened  with  prayer  by  General  Whittlesey. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  the  same  things  I  did  yesterday.  I  think  you 
heard  them  all,  and  have  thought  of  them,  and  are  ready  to  say  something  in  regard 
to  the  business  of  which  we  talked.  We  have  been  thinking  about  it,  and  so  have  you. 
Now  you  have  something  to  say  about  it,  and  we  are  ready  to  listen.  The  business 
about  the  land  is  yours  more  than  it  is  anybody  else's.  If  a  man  has  a  great  thing  to 
think  about  he  does  not  mind  little  things;  if  he  sees  the  sun,  and  can  look  at  that, 
he  does  not  want  to  look  at  a  little  camp-tire.  Some  other  time  he  will  look  at  the 
little  things ;  so  now  we  will  talk  of  the  great  matter,  and  some  other  time  we  will 
talk  of  the  little  things. 

BLACKFOOT.  What  men  say  one  to  the  jther  is  good.  Look  at  me.  I  am  a  big  man. 
I  have  a  big  heart,  and  what  I  say  is  true.  The  whites  have  been  digging  gold  at 
Emigrant  Gulch  for  ten  years.  Perhaps  the  white  men  think  the  Crows  do  not  know 
it,  but  we  do  know  all  about  it.  Above  Emigrant  Gulch  I  hear  the  whites  have  found 
other  diggings.  I  love  the  Great  Father,  and  I  love  my  white  friends.  I  will  talk  to 
you.  The  whites  have  been  stealing  our  property.  We  are  men,  and  know  of  it,  and 
we  will  some  day  ask  for  the  pay  for  our  gold  that  the  white  men  took  from  us.  We 
used  to  go  up  the  Yellowstone,  and  cross  to  the  lake,  and  go  through  to  Heart  Moun- 
tain on  the  Stinking  Water.  That  was  our  country.  This  summer  we  intend  to  go  to 
Heart  Mountain  to  get  skins  for  our  lodges.  One  time  on  Big  Rocky  (Rosebud)  our 
camp  met  a  wagon  and  white  men  with  it.  Four  chiefs  went  and  shook  hands  with 
the  white  men.  The  white  men  pulled  out  their  revolvers  and  shot  one  of  the  Crow 
chiefs  and  killed  him,  and  shot  another  who  got  well.  When  we  heard  of  this  we  cried ; 
we  thought  much  about  it,  and  then  tried  to  forget  it,  because  the  white  man  was  our 
friend. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  When  was  that  ? 

BLACKFOOT.  When  General  Sully  first  came  into  the  country  to  fight  the  Sioux,  (1862.) 
We  do  not  understand  you  about  the  country.  We  understood  Heart  Mountain  and 
Stinking  River  were  in  the  Crow  reservation,  but  you  say  it  is  not.  Above  the  caiious 
they  have  been  digging  gold  ;  now  the  whites  want  to  tako  Heart  Mountain,  and  we 
do  not  understand  it.  From  Emigrant  Gulch  on  this  side  we  do  not  want  to  sell ;  above 
it  we  will  sell  you.  We  go  to  Judith  Basin  in  the  winter  and  locate  on  the  creeks. 
The  buffalo  and  antelope  are  ours.  The  whites  kill  them  and  put  poison  on  them  to 
kill  wolves ;  they  kill  our  horses  with  their  poison.  We  say  it  is  all  right,  because  we 
love  the  white  man  and  hold  on  to  his  hands.  We  are  now  telling  you  what  we  think. 
Dr.  Hunter  went  down  the  river  to  the  Warm  Spring  and  located  himself  down  there. 
I  want  you  to  hear  and  believe  what  I  say.  When  we  go  for  buffalo  we  find  trappers 
hunting  all  over  our  country  and  men  going  everywhere  on  it.  They  think  we  dp  not 
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know  of  it,  but  we  do.  White  men  who  have  married  our  women  are  stopping  here 
for  the  Crows.  When  we  kill  our  enemy,  one  who  is  hostile  to  everybody,  the  whites 
ought  to  be  glad.  A  long  time  ago  young  White  Bear,  an  Indian  brave,  and  a  white  man,  his 
friend,  went  together  to  fight  the  Sioux.  They  fought  side  by  side.  The  white  man  was 
killed.  Did  the  red  man  run  away  J?  No;  he  fought  by  the  side  of  his  white  friend  ;  and 
avenged  his  death.  They  fought  hand  in  hand  ;  and  so  they  died.  The  bones  of  the 
red  man  and  white  are  now  mingled  together.  That  shows  we  are  friends  of  the  white 
man;  and  as  the  red  man  and  white  man  died,  hand  in  hand,  so  ought  we  to  live. 

Right  close  to  the  agency  this  year  Dr.  Frost,  a  white  man,  and  two  Crow  women 
were  killed  by  the  Sioux.  The  white  man  and  the  red  women  died  together.  That  is 
why  we  want  to  war  against  the  Sioux.  The  white  men  did  not  avenge  the  death  of 
the  white  man,  but  we  avenged  the  death  of  both  the  white  and  the  red  people.  We 
think,  when  we  died  together  as  friends,  we  ought  to  live  together  as  friends.  We  say, 
yes,  yes,  to  what  you  say,  and  we  wish  to  do  what  is  best  for  both  whites  and  Indians. 

What  we  were  told  at  Laramie  I  have  in  my  heart.  They  told  us  to  look  out  a  white 
man  with  a  good  heart  for  our  agent.  We  have  found  him.  Here  he  is  in  Pease.  He 
does  not  drink  whisky;  he  likes  us.  He  does  not  offer  us  whisky,  and  we  like  him. 
Pease  never  made  any  Indians  mad  at  him ;  the  children  all  like  him  ;  he  is  kiud  to  all 
of  us.  What  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  permit  him  to  stay,  and  then  we  will  listen  to  wkat  you 
say.  You  come  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say.  I  tell  you,  up  above,  on  the  river,  the 
whites  are  digging  gold.  You  can  buy  that  country  for  the  whites.  We -do  not  hide 
anything;  we  are  men.  From  Emigrant  Gulch  to  the  Forks  you  can  have;  below  it 
you  cannot.  I  am  a  man,  and  that  is  what  I  say.  We  do  not  want  a  railroad  along- 
side of  the  river.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  We  do  not  want  Pease  to  go  away. 
We  never  hurt  a  white  man, 'and  we  can  always  look  in  the  white  man's  face  and  shake 
hands  with  him.  The  Nez  Perces  Indians  made  peace  with  us,  and  they  like  us.  The 
Bannack  Indians  shake  hands  with  us,  but  they  do  badly.  You  should  talk  to  them. 
When  we  went  to  Laramie  the  commissioners  asked  us  to  make  peace  with  the  Snakes. 
We  did  so  and  love  them ;  we  know  and  like  Wash-a-kie,  and  we  made  peace  with  him. 
If  you  count  the  Crows  there  are  fourteen  hundred  men.  We  would  like  you  to  give  u» 
guns  enough  for  them,  and  plenty  of  horses,  and  to  give  us  food  for  all  time,  as  long  as 
there  are  Crows,  and  that  is  what  we  want  for  our  piece  of  land. 

CRAZY  SISTER-IN-LAW,  (a  chief.)  We  do  not  want  Pease  to  go  away.  My  boy  does 
not  want  him  to  go  away.  He  gives  you  a  horse  (to  the  commission)  to  keep  Pease 
here.  (He  gave  the  commissioner  a  stick  as  a  pledge  representing  a  horse.) 

Mountain  Chief's  daughter  and  Crazy  Sister-in-Law's  little  daughter  presented 
robes,  saying,  "  We  want  Pease  to  stay  with  the  Crow  tribe."  All  the  children  gathered 
about  Major  Pease  to  hold  on  to  him. 

The  council  here  adjourned  unceremoniously,  after  which — 

WHITE  MOUTH  said,  "Blackfoot  did  wrong  in  sending  everybody  away  from  the 
council.  I  do  not  feel  right  about  it.  I  thought  the  council  was  going  to  be  a  good 
one.  We  cannot  help  it,  but  we  do  not  like  it." 

Other  Indians  came  forward  and  said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  breaking  up  the 
council.  Plenty  of  others  wished  to  talk,  but  Blackfoot  did  it  all. 

Council  re-assonabled  at  five  o'clock.  Iron-Bull,  head-chief,  being  sick,  did  not 
return. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Do  any  of  you  want  to  talk  ? 

BLACKFOOT.  You  asked  u»  to  come  back,  and  now  we  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  chiefs  back,  but  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
the  young  men,  and  hope  more  will  come.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  what  Black- 
foot  said,  and  about  some  other  things.  I  want  to  talk  as  I  always  do,  true  and 
straight.  I  don't  want  my  words  to  be  like  the  winds  that  go  off  and  are  never  seen 
again.  I  want  them  to  go  into  your  ears  and  into  your  hearts,  and  if  you  do  not  hear 
them  now,  some  day  you  may  be  sorry  for  it.  I  want  you  to  remember  all  I  say,  and 
some  day  you  will  say,  that  white  man  told  us  the  truth.  When  a  man  sees  the  whirl- 
wind coming,  does  he  tell  it  to  stop  ?  No !  He  gets  out  of  the  way  ;  he  cannot  stop  it. 
A  wise  man  looks  ahead  ;  he  sees  what  is  coming  and  he  gets  ready  for  it.  I  see  what 
is  coming  over  this  country.  I  know  what  is  good  for  the  Indians,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  it,  too.  I  have  been  on  the  Platte,  and  on  Wind  River,  and  on  the  Missouri,  and 
away  to  the  ocean,  and  what  do  I  see  ?  You  do  not  see  it,  but  I  do.  I  see  the  white 
man's  towns  coming  farther  and  farther ;  they  are  almost  here.  A  few  years  ago, 
where  these  towns  now  are,  there  were  buffalo.  The  buffalo  used  to  be  on  the  Platte, 
as  they  are  now  on  the  Big  Horn  and  Powder  River.  They  are  all  gone  now.  Why  are 
they  so  plenty  here  still  ?  They  have  been  driven  from  there  and  have  come  up  here. 
The  Sioux  cannot  find  any  buffalo  on  the  Platte,  so  they  come  up  north  to  hunt  them. 
If  the  Crows  went  to  the  Platte  and  the  Republican,  they  would  not  find  any  buffalo 
there.  They  have  come  up  here.  And  when  they  are  killed  off  here,  they  will  be  all 
gone  everywhere.  Buffalo  are  the  Indian's  bread,  but  they  are  going  away,  and  soon 
will  be  all  gone,  and  the  friends  of  the  Indians  want  them,  by  that  time,  to  have  some- 
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thing  else.  We  want  yon  to  have  lands  that  you  can  keep,  so  that  you  will  have 
plenty  to  eat ;  we  want  you  to  teach  your  children  so  that  they  may  live 'on  white 
man's  food.  These  Indians  who  have  eaten  white  man's  food  know  it  is  good.  When 
you  went  to  Fort  Laramie  you  made  a  treaty  with  the  white  men.  I  was  not  there, 
but  here  is  the  paper  that  tells  me  what  the  treaty  was.  It  says,  "The  Crows  shall 
have  a  piece  of  land  always."  It  is  for  you  and  your  children.  That  piece  of  land  was 
marked  on  these  maps.  Some  of  you  think  it  was  larger  than  it  is.  I  do  not  know 
who  told  you  that.  It  was  wrong;  it  was  a  mistake.  If  the  Crows  think  the  laud  is 
not  large  enough,  I  am  sorry  ;  but  I  see  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  this  piece  of  land  for 
you.  Some  of  it  has  the  gold  mountains  on  it.  I  see  wherever  gold  mountains  are, 
there  white  men  go.  They  ought  not  to  come  here  for  it ;  it  is  not  their  land.  The 
Great  Father  does  not  want  them  to  come  on  the  Crow  laud,  bat  he  is  a  long  way  off: 
he  cannot  see  with  his  own  eyes  into  the  gulches  and  mountains.  He  has  heard  about 
the  gold  mountains  and  the  people  in  them.  He  has  also  heard  that  the  Crows  do  not 
go  into  the  mountains  much,  and  he  thinks  if  the  whites  go  into  the  Crow  mountains, 
the  Government  ought  to  pay  you  for  the  lands.  If  the  land  goes  away  from  you,  by 
men  going  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  after  a  while  it  is  all  gone  and  you  have 
nothing  for  it;  but  if  you  sell  the  land  and  let  the  people  go  into  it,  and  the  Great 
Father  pays  you  for  it,  year  after  year,  you  will  get  things  you  need,  and  have  them 
always.  You  will  get  them  after  the  buffalo  are  all  gone.  The  Great  Father  is  making 
the  railroad*  It  is  like  the  whirlwind.  I  cannot  stop  it ;  nobody  can.  I  might  as  well 
try  to  stop  the  Yellowstone  with  my  hand.  I  cannot  do  it.  The  Sioux  thought  they 
had  stopped  the  Great  Father's  soldiers  last  summer.  The  Great  Father  told  the  sol- 
diers when  they  went  there,  if  they  met  the  Sioux  and  they  made  trouble,  to  come 
back,  till  they  could  talk  about  it,  and  now  there  are  more  soldiers  coming  this  way 
than  all  the  Sioux  warriors  number,  and  they  are  going  to  put  a  war-house  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Sioux  country,  at  the  mouth  of  Powder  River.  You  have  not  seen  many  of 
the  Great  Father's  soldiers  here ;  very  few.  But  away  to  the  east  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  them. 

Now,  about  this  land.  I  told  you  the  Great  Father  wants  to  give  you  pay  for  it,  and 
have  you  sell  the  mountains  at  this  end  of  your  reservation.  It  belongs  to  the  Crows, 
and  the  Great  Father  does  not  want  it  to  be  taken  away  without  your  getting  pay  for 
it.  Blackfoot  talked  about  selling  a  little  piece  at  the  upper  end.  Suppose  we  were 
to  say  that  will  do ;  we  will  pay  for  that  little  piece ;  it  would  do  no  good.  Here  are 
mountains  that  people  are  going  into  now,  and  the  same  trouble  would  come  again. 
Is  not  that  so?  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing  about  the  treaty,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  it  is  not  I  who  say  this,  but  it  is  what  the  treaty  says.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  the  paper  says.  The  Crows  have  for  their  land  always  what  is  marked  on 
this  map,  (showing  the  bounds  of  the  reservation  on  the  map.)  Here  is  Crazy  Moun- 
tain on  the  River  ;  here  is  Judith  Basin  ;  here  the  Missouri.  The  treaty  says  this  is 
the  land  of  the  Crows  forever,  (marking  reservation.)  Then  it  says  as  long  as  there  are 
any  buffalo,  and  as  long  as  the  white  men  are  not  here  (in  Judith  Basin)  with  farms, 
they  may  go  there  and  hunt.  So  on  Tongue  River  and  Powder  River ;  you  can  go 
there.  Blackfoot  says  white  people  are  going  into  Judith  Basin.  The  treaty  does  not 
say  that  whites  dare  not  go  there,  but  the  treaty  says  Indians  and  whites  both  can  go 
there.  I  never  was  in  Judith  Basin,  but  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  have  heard  that  it 
is  a  better  country  than  this ;  that  it  is  good  for  grass,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  wood,  and  game.  I  know  the  railroad  is  not  going  there,  but  that  it  is  coming 
along  here.  I  think  if  the  Crow  Indians  could  have  Judith  Basin  instead  of  this,  so 
that  they  would  own  it,  and  could  come  and  hunt  here,  it  would  be  good.  The  way  it 
is  now,  the  Crows,  the  white  men,  and  any  other  Indians  can  go  there,  but  other 
Indians  cannot  come  here  without  the  permission  of  the  Crows  ;  but  if  the  Crows  had 
that  for  a  reservation,  the  whites  dare  not  go  there  at  all,  and  other  Indians  could  not 
go  there  without  the  Crows  permitted  them  to  do  so.  But  the  Crows  couJd  come  here 
and  hunt  as  long  as  there  is  game.  That  country  there  is  not  as  large  as  this  country 
here,  but  the  country  all  around  it  you  could  go  to  all  the  same ;  but,  because  that 
country  is  not  so  large,  if  you  go  there  you  ought  to  have  some  pay  for  the  difference. 
The  treaty  says  the  Crows  were  to  be  fed  four  years ;  somebody  told  the  Crows  it  was  forty 
years  ;  that  was  a  mistake  ;  it  was  not  true.  This  is  the  last  year,  but  I  do  not  want 
it  to  stop.  I  want  that  they  shall  have  plenty  to  eat.  The  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ington wants  them  to  have  plenty  to  eat,  but  every  four  years  they  have  a  new  Great 
Father  at  Washington  ;  perhaps  some  other  man  may  be  Great  Father  some  day,  and 
he  may  not  want  you  to  have  these  things.  I  hope  you  will  always  have  them  until 
you  learn  to  make  them  like  the  white  men ;  but  I  cannot  tell ;  a  new  Great  Father 
may  be  a  different  kind  of  a  man.  Now  you  can  fix  it  so  that  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  who  the  Great  Father  is,  but  you  can  always  have  plenty.  You  can  do  it 
this  way  :  if  you  like  Judith  Basin,  and  want  it  for  a  reservation,  we  can  go  and  say  to 
the  Great  Father,  it  is  smaller  than  this  reservation,  and  for  that  reason  you  ought 
to  have  something  always  every  year,  in  place  of  the  big  piece  of  country  which  you 
sell.  We  can  ask  him  to  give  the  Crows  Judith  Basin,  and,  because  you  give  up  this 
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reservation,  to  give  you  food  and  things  you  need,  so  that  you  will  never  want.  We 
can  ask  him  to  give  you  this,  the  interest  of  a  million  dollars,  and  every  year  you 
would  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  food  and  such  things  as  you  need  ;  that  is  what  we 
would  ask  the  Great  Father  to  do,  and  we  think  he  would  do  it,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  would  do  it  or  not ;  he  might  think  it  too  much,  but  if  he  thinks  it  is  too 
much,  and  does  not  agree  to  it,  it  would  be  all  the  same  as  it  is  now.  I  have  told  you 
much  that  I  think,  and  what  I  tell  you  is  what  I  think  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  for  you.  These  gentlemen  with  me  all  think  the  same  way.  I  do  not  think  I  ain 
wrong,  and  I  know  that  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  meet  the  Crows  anywhere,  here  or  in  the 
«pirit-land,  for  what  I  have  done  is  for  your  good  and  all  I  tell  you  is  true  and  comes 
from  my  heart. 

BLACKFOOT.  What  you  have  said  we  have  listened  to  and  we  think  it  is  true.  At 
Laramie  the  treaty  was  made.  We  did  not  feel  right.  We  had  made  a  long  journey  and 
were  tired  and  sick.  They  gave  us  some  horses.  They  thought  they  were  doing  a 
big  thing,  and  making  us  a  big  present.  But  the  horses  were  wild  like  the  antelope. 
We  caught  them  with  the  lasso.  They  jumped  and  kicked;  we  held  on  tight  to  them, 
but  they  got  away  from  us  ;  we  were  sick  hunting  them,  and  when  we  got  home  nearly 
»11  of  them  were  gone.  The  commissioners  told  me  that  we  should  have  plenty  of  food 
given  us  for  forty  years.  They  were  big  men  who  talked  with  us ;  they  were  not 
drunk  when  they  told  us.  We  were  men  and  heard  them,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten in  the  treaty.  I  told  the  commissioners  at  Laramie  that  I  had  seen  the  Sioux  com- 
mit a  great  massacre ;  they  killed  many  white  men.  But  the  Sioux  are  still  there  and 
still  kill  white  men.  When  you  whip  the  Sioux  come  and  tell  us  of  it.  You  are  afraid 
of  the  Sioux.  Two  years  ago  I  went  with  the  soldiers;  they  were  very  brave  ;  they 
were  going  through  the  Sioux  country  to  Powder  River  and  Tongue  River.  We  got 
to  Prior  Creek,  just  below  here  in  the  Crow  country.  I  wanted  to  go  ahead  into  the 
4Sioux  country,  but  the  soldiers  got  scared  and  turned  back.  I  was  there  and  so  were 
others  who  are  here  ;  they  know  what  I  say  is  true.  The  soldiers  said  they  were  going 
#o  Tongue  River,  but  they  got  frightened  at  the  Sioux  and  turned  back.  The  soldiers 
were  the  whirlwind  ;  they  went  toward  the  Sioux  country,  but  the  whirlwind  turned 
back.  Last  summer  the  soldiers  went  to  Prior  Creek  again ;  again  they  said  they 
were  going  through  the  Sioux  country,  but  they  saw  a  few  Sioux;  they  were  afraid  of 
them  ;  they  got  scared  and  turned  up  to  the  Muscle-Shell,  and  went  back  again  ;  again 
the  whirlwind  was  going  through  the  Sioux  country,  but  again  the  whirlwind  turned 
back.  We  are  not  the  whirlwind,  but  we  go  to  the  Sioux  ;  we  go  into  their  country  ; 
we  meet  them  and  fight,  but  we  do  not  turn  back ;  but  we  are  not  the  whirlwind. 
You  say  the  railroad  is  coming  up  the  Yellowstone ;  that  it  is  like  the  whirlwind  and 
«annot  be  turned  back.  I  do  not  think  it  will  come.  The  Sioux  are  on  the  way  and 
you  are  afraid  of  them  ;  they  will  turn  the  whirlwind  back.  If  you  whip  the  Sioux, 
and  get  them  out  of  its  way,  the  railroad  may  come,  and  I  will  say  nothing. 

We  were  born  on  this  side  of  the  Yellowstone  and  were  raised  here.  It  is  good 
land.  There  is  plenty  of  good  laud  here.  Timber  and  grass  and  water  are  plenty, 
and  there  is  much  game  in  the  mountains.  You  talk  about  Judith  Basin,  and  say  you 
are  going  to  give  us  plenty  to  eat.  We  do  not  want  to  exchange  our  land.  You  are  my 
friend.  If  we  were  to  go  to  the  white  man's  country  and  bloody  it  as  they  do  to  our  coun- 
try, you  would  not  like  it.  For  many  years  I  have  known  the  whites.  You  have  a  big 
fheart,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  white  men  who  come  into  my  country.  Some  of  them 
never  sucked  their  mother's  breasts.  I  think  they  were  raised  like  the  buffalo,  and 
mucked  a  buffalo  cow  for  their  mother.  They  have  no  hearts.  I  was  not  raised  in  that 
"way;  I  am  a  man.  I  was  raised  and  sucked  milk  from  my  mother's  breast.  There  is 
no  white  man's  blood  on  our  hands,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
"What  I  say  is  true.  I  am  your  friend.  The  sun  sees  me  and  hears  what  I  say.  The 
*Great  Spirit  hears  me  and  knows  it  is  true.  Did  I  ask  these  white  men  to  come  here 
and  crowd  me?  Buffalo-robes  are  my  money;  we  have  some  buffalo  left  yet.  If  I  go 
to  the  buffalo  country  and  bring  no  robes  back,  the  traders  will  not  look  at  me ;  they 
won't  be  glad  to  see  me  and  shake  hands  with  me,  and  say  "  How,"  "  How,"  as  they 
would  if  I  had  plenty.  I  think  you  had  better  leave  Pease  with  us  as  he  was  before. 
If  you  put  anybody  else  here,  very  soon  they  will  kick  me  in  the  face  with  their  foot. 
Ail  the  men  who  have  Crow  women,  we  don't  want  them  sent  away.  They  are  my 
friends  and  I  want  them  to  live  as  I  do. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  About  Pease  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  told  you  I  liked  him  ;  and  I 
like  other  good  men  who  do  right  to  the  Indians.  The  Great  Father  does  as  he  pleases 
about  these  things,  so  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it.  But  as  to  what  I  said 
about  Judith  Basin.  I  know  every  man  cannot  think  alike.  Blackfoot  in  some  things 
•does  not  think  just  as  I  do.  He  says  what  he  thinks;  I  say  what  I  think;  both  are 
men.  What  difference  if  we  do  not  think  alike  in  everything  ?  We  can  be  friends. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  what  I  know  is  right ;  so  Blackfoot  says  what  he  thinks 
is  right,  and  I  like  it.  The  Great  Father  sent  me  to  talk  to  the  Sioux ;  they  asked  for 
guns  to  fight  the  Crows.  I  said  they  could  not  have  them.  I  was  not  afraid  of  Sioux 
soldiers  ;  so  now  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  my  friends,  the  Crows.  If  I  am  not  afraid  to 
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speak  to  enemies ;  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak  iny  mind  to  my  friends.  I  want  you  to 
know,  and  you  do  know,  that  what  I  say  is  true,  and  that  it  is  for  your  good,  so  you 
will  think  and  talk  about  it,  and,  perhaps,  after  awhile,  you  will  think  I  was  right. 
Suppose  you  think  I  made  a  mistake  ;  you  are  still  my  friends ;  you  are  the  white  man's 
friend  all  the  same.  But  you  must  talk  about  these  things  and  see  if  they  are  not 
good.  What  have  I  been  waiting  for!  Because  I  like  you  and  want  to  do  something 
for  you.  I  have  staid  a  long  time  ;  we  have  had  two  days'  talk  ;  we  talked  of  things 
that  were  in  the  past  and  of  things  that  are  now.  But  this  matter  of  the  laud  is  the 
most  important  thing ;  if  we  get  it  fixed  we  can  settle  the  little  things  afterward. 
The  agency  buildings  were  burned  up;  they  ought  to  be  built  somewhere  else  very 
soon,  and  they  ought  to  be  built  and  in  a  good  place  where  the  stake  will  be  down 
( strong ;  where  there  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water  and  good  farming-land,  and  where 
the  Indians  can  stay  in  the  winter  without  having  their  heads  blown  off  by  the  wind. 
You  want  it  where  you  can  stay.  Suppose  the  question  of  the  land  is  settled ;  then  we 
can  locate  the  agency.  If  you  decide  to  go  to  Judith  Basin,  we  will  put  the  agency  on 
soi^e  of  the  streams  there  in  a  good  place.  Suppose  you  do  not  want  to  go  there ;  then 
the  agency  must  be  put  on  some  creek  here.  I  am  afraid  if  the  stake  is  put  down  here 
it  will  not  be  a  strong  stake  in  the  ground,  but  if  it  were  put  at  Judith  Basin,  I  think  it 
would  be,  but  it  is  for  you  to  know  what  is  best.  You  need  not  talk  till  you  think 
about  it.  I  think  I  can  stay  till  to- morrow  night,  and  I  will  hear  all  you  want  to  say 
by  that  time.  I  think  you'can  decide  about  these  things,  so  we  can  take  your  words 
to  the  Great  Father ;  so  we  can  put  it  in  a  paper  ;  but  I  do  not  know  ;  we  will  see. 

WOLF'S  Bow.  We  have  been  talking  to  each  other  a  long  time.  You  have  said  what 
you  have  to  say.  If  you  want  my  land  that  is  over  here,  (above,)  I  tell  you  we  will 
sell  it  to  you.  We  asked  you  for  fifteen  hundred  guns  of  all  kinds  for  the  mines ;  we 
want  them  right  away  in  ten  days.  If  you  want  to  build  a  new  agency,  go  to  the  foot 
of  the  canon  on  this  side  of  the  land  we  give  you.  We  will  go  for  buffalo,  and  when  we 
«ome  back  we  will  find  the  new  buildings  there.  We  told  the  peace  commissioners 
at  Laramie  we  would  hold  on  the  white  man's  hands  always.  It  was  put  on  paper 
there ;  we  have  a  copy,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you.  We  said  to  one  another  then,  we 
would  never  point  our  guns  at  each  other  as  long  as  we  were  Crows.  The  Sioux  tight 
the  whites ;  they  wanted  to  give  us  mules  and  horses  to  help  them  fight  the  whites, 
but  we  would  not.  We  have  fought  the  Sioux,  and  have  left  many  good  men  on  the 
battle-fields.  When  I  go  for  buffalo,  the  Sioux  fight  me  for  my  land.  I  will  continue 
to  fight  them.  If  the  soldiers  go  to  fight  my  enemy,  the  Sioux,  they  do  not  go  far  ; 
they  turn  back  close  to  here.  We  went  to  fight  them  this  summer  ;  they  were  as  well 
armed  as  we  were.  We  want  you  to  tell  the  Great  Father  the  Sioux  have  more  guns 
than  they  ought  to  have,  and  he  ought  not  to  give  them  any  more. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  Great  Father  does  not  give  them  any  guns.  I  am  afraid  the  Sioux 
get  their  arms  from  the  same  kind  of  people  who  give  whisky  to  the  River  Crows.  I 
got  up  to  say  that  we  have  been  here  a  long  time.  I  have  talked  a  great  deal,  and  so 
have  you,  and  we  had  better  think  about  it  a  little.  We  have  some  tobacco  we  want 
to  give  you,  and  we  want  you  all  to  come  to-morrow  morning. 

After  distributing  some  tobacco  the  council  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY. 

AUGUST  13,  1873. 

Council  convened  at  1  o'clock. 

Blackfoot  made  a  long  speech  to  his  people,  closing  up  with  the  request  that  the 
commissioner  should  explain  the  treaty  to  them.  He  said  there  was  nothing  in  the 
treaty  of  what  they  had  said  to  the  commissioners  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  nothing  of 
what  the  commissioners  had  said  to  them.  He  said  our  country  is  not  as  large  as  the 
commissioners  promised  it  should  be,  and  we  do  not  understand  the  treaty  as  you  read 
it.  We  do  not  think  you  will  tell  us  a  lie.  None  of  the  chiefs  would  accept  this 
treaty.  Show-his-face  was  the  only  one  who  was  willing  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  We 
want  you  to  tell  us  what  is  in  it.  "None  of  the  Indians  who  were  at  Laramie  know 
what  is  in  this  treaty. 

The  council  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Wright. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  You  would  like  to  know  everything  that  is  in  the  treaty.  I  will  tell 
you.  I  do  not  know  whether  what  is  in  it  is  good  and  pleases  the  Crows  or  not,  nor 
does  it  make  any  difference  whether  it  pleases  me  now,  or  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  All 
I  know,  and  all  the  Crows  need  to  know,  is  that  this  is  the  treaty  as  it  was  signed  at 
Laramie.  Yesterday  I  told  you  some  of  the  things  I  read  in  it.  To-day  I  will  tell  you 
again,  because  Blackfoot  asks  me  to  do  so.  It  reads,  "This  is  a  treaty  made  at  Fort 
Laramie,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1868,  between  the  peace  commission  and  the  chiefs  and 
head-men  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians."  Article  first  says,  "  There  shall  always  be 
peace  between  the  Crows  and  the  Government.  If  bad  men,  the  whites  or  any  other 
people,  do  wrong  to  the  Crows,  they  must  tell  the  agent,  and  the  Great  Father  will 
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Lave  them  punished.  If  bad  men  among  the  Crows  kill  or  harm  the  white  men  or 
take  their  property,  they  are  to  bring  them  to  the  agent  and  have  them  punished." 

BLACKFOOT.  Who  made  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  will  read  their  names :  Generals  Harney,  Sherman,  Augur,  and  others, 
This  copy  that  Show-his-face  has  was  made  by  Captain  Burt  at  Fort  Smith,  and  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  one  the  peace  commission  made.  The  one  I  have  is  just  the  same. 

The  second  article  says  the  United  States  agree  that  this  country  shall  be  set  apart 
for  the  occupation  of  -the  Crows  and  other  friendly  Indians,  whom  they  wish  to  have 
and  whom  the  United  States  consent  shall  occupy  it.  The  country  begins  where  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  degree  of  longitude  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  Mon- 
tana; then  up  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Yellowstone;  then  following  it  till  it  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  of  Montana;  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  east  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  This  country  is  for  the  Crows  and  the  people  who  are  sent  to  live  with  the 
Crows.  Then  it  says  after  that  time  the  Crows  give  up  all  right  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  except  this  part  embraced  in  the  reservation. 

The  third  article  says,  because  the  Crows  gave  up  the  other  country  the  United 
States  agree  to  build,  on  Otter  Creek,  a  warehouse,  a  house  for  an  agent,  doctor, 
carpenter,  miller,  blacksmith,  and  engineer,  and  when  the  children  of  the  Crows  are 
sent  to  school,  a  man  shall  be  sent  to  teach  them ;  and  a  school-bouse  shall  be  built ; 
and  when  it  is  time  to  do  so,  the  United  States  are  to  build  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  and 
shingle-mill. 

Article  fourth  says,  the  Crows  agree,  when  a  house  for  the  agent  and  other  buildings 
are  built,  that  they  will  make  the  reservation  their  home  always,  and  they  shall  not 
settle  anywhere  else ;  but  as  long  as  there  is  peace  between  the  Crows  and  the  whites 
they  may  hunt  buffalo  where  there  are  any  and  where  there  are  not  too  many  whites. 

Article  fifth  says,  the  agent  shall  live  among  the  Crows,  and  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints, and  do  as  the  treaty  says.  If  the  Crows  or  the  whites  do  anything  wrong,  the 
agent  is  to  send  word  to  the  Great  Father  about  it ;  and  what  the  Great  Father  decides 
is  right,  that  the  agent  shall  do. 

Article  sixth  says,  if  any  of  the  Crows,  or  any  one  whom  the  Government  and  the 
Crows  allow  to  live  with  them,  wish  to  farm,  the  agent  shall  help  them ;  and  if  any 
Indian  selects  a  piece  of  land  for  a  farm  it  shall  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  it  shall 
always  be  his,  and  he  can  get  a  paper  from  the  agent  to  say  that  is  his.  The  Great 
Father  may,  at  any  time,  survey  the  land,  and  mark  it  out  in  patches,  to  show  what 
each  one  owns.  The  United  States  may  make  laws  to  show  what  kind  of  title  the 
Indian  people  shall  have. 

BLACKFOOT.  It  is  all  lies ;  we  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more.  Wrap  it  up  and  throw 
it  all  away.  We  will  not  have  that  treaty. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  You  had  better  hear  it  all  and  know  what  you  are  to  get.  (At  this 
point  there  was  much  excitement  among  the  Indians,  many  of  them  declaring  they 
would  hear  no  more.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Brunot  insisted  upon  silence, 
and  said  :)  You  asked  me  to  read  the  treaty.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  that  is  in  it. 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  all  treaties  made  before  this  one  are  gone,  but  from  the  time  of 
this  treaty,  the  United  States  agree  to  send  to  the  Crows  the  following  articles :  For 
each  male  Indian  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  suit  of  good  woolen  clothes ;  for  each 
woman  over  twelve  years  of  age  a  flannel  skirt,  or  goods  to  make  it,  some  calico,  or 
twelve  yards  of  cotton  domestic ;  and  for  the  boys  and  girls  younger  than  fourteen  and 
twelve  years,  flannel  and  cotton  goods  to  make  each  one  a  suit ;  and  it  says,  so  that 
the  Great  Father  can  send  these  things,  the  agent  shall  each  year  send  word  how  many 
Indians  there  are  to  get  them.  This  is  to  be  done  for  thirty  years.  That  is  your  annu- 
ity goods.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Great  Father  is  to  send  money  to  the  agent  to  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  at  the  agency — not  to  give  the  money  to  them,  but  to 
Spend  it  for  their  benefit  and  make  them  comfortable  and  happy.  If  the  Indians  do 
not  want  the  clothing,  they  are  to  tell  the  agent  what  they  do  want ;  and  if  the  Great 
Father  thinks  it  is  good  for  them  he  will  send  them  what  they  want,  instead  of  the 
clothing,  but  the  agent  must  send  to  the  Great  Father  word  what  they  want,  and  the 
Great  Father  must  give  permission  to  do  so,  before  any  change  can  be  made.  For  fear 
some  one  might  not  give  all  their  goods  to  the  Indians,  some  officer  must  come  and  see 
that  they  get  them.  The  United  States  agree  to  send  an  agent,  physician,  engineer, 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  farmer,  and  to  pay  them  while  they  are  here.  It  says  the 
Crows  must  have  food  for  four  years. 

I  did  not  make  this  treaty.  I  see  that,  although  the  Crows  may  have  made  a  mis- 
take about  the  laud,  the  treaty  is  good  for  them.  The  Great  Father  lives  a  long  way 
off" ;  he  is  trying  to  keep  his  part  of  the  treaty ;  but  I  told  you  he  could  not  see  into 
the  gulches  and  all  these  places,  and  he  cannot  come  from  Washington  with  all  the 
goods  that  are  sent.  One  man  cannot  always  tell  what  is  being  done  a  great  way  off, 
but  he  wants  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  you,  and  wants  you  to  do  the  best  you  can  for 
him.  You  know  the  goods  last  year  and  year  before  were  better  than  you  got  before. 
The  reason  is,  men  are  trying  to  get  what  is  right  for  you.  I  want  you  to  understand 
it  and  know  that  there  are  bad  white  men,  just  as  there  are  bad  Indians.  A  bad  white 
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man  steals  your  horse ;  it  is  not  the  Great  Father,  nor  is  he  to  blame  for  it.  If  a  bad 
Crow  takes  a  horse  I  do  not  blame  it  on  Blackfoot ;  but  if  a  white  man  takes  a 
Crow  horse  the  agent  finds  it  out  and  tries  to  have  the  man  punished.  Sometimes  he 
runs  away.  So  it  is  with  the  Indians.  The  chiefs  do  not  want  bad  Indians  to  do  wrong; 
neither  does  the  Great  Father  want  bad  whites  to  do  wrong  to  you.  Now,  we  all  un- 
derstand about  the  treaty,  and  we  will  put  it  away  and  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

After  you  have  been  thinking  about  it,  you  may  decide  that  Judith  Basin  is  a  good 
place  to  keep  always.  If  you  do  you  can  then  come  here  and  hunt,  just  as  you  do  there 
now.  The  difference  is,  now  you  own  this,  and  hunt  and  stay  over  there;  but  if  you 
sell  this,  you  would  own  over  there,  and  could  come  and  hunt  here.  I  have  talked  a 
long  time,  but  it  is  your  fault,  not  mine.  You  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  was  in  the 
treaty.  When  I  told  you  some  of  it  you  wanted  me  to  stop.  That  is  not  right.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  is  in  a  man,  you  want  to  know  all  about  him  ;  so  it  is  with  this 
paper,  and  when  you  have  heard  it  all  it  is  not  so  bad  for  the  Crows. 

RLACKFOOT.  We  wanted  to  know  just  what  was  in  that  treaty,  and  my  friend  has 
told  us.  I  have  said  before  that  we  are  friends,  and  that  we  like  each  other ;  yet  we 
have  different  thoughts  in  our  hearts.  The  first  time  I  went  to  Fort  Laramie  and  met 
the  peace  commissioners,  what  each  said  to  the  other,  we  said  "Yes,  yes."  The  second 
time  we  went,  we  signed  the  treaty  ;  but  neither  of  us,  my  white  friends  nor  the  Indian 
chiefs,  said  "Yes,  yes,"  to  what  is  in  that  treaty.  What  we  said  to  them,  and  what 
they  said  to  us,  was  "  Good."  We  said  "  Yes,  yes,"  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  treaty. 
Shane  was  there  the  first  time,  and  what  he  interpreted  to  us  are  not  the  words  that 
are  in  the  treaty.  The  first  time  we  went,  we  did  not  sign  the  treaty ;  we  only 
said  "Yes,  yes,"  to  each  other.  The  Indian  way  of  making  a  treaty  is  to  light  a  pipe, 
and  the  Indians  and  their  white  friends  smoke  it.  When  we  were  in  council  at  Lar- 
amie, we  asked  whether  we  might  eat  the  buffalo  for  a  long  time.  They  said  yes. 
That  is  not  in  the  treaty.  We  told  them  we  wanted  a  big  country.  They  said  we 
should  have  it ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  treaty.  They  promised  us  plenty  of  goods,  and 
food  for  forty  years — plenty  for  all  the  Crows  to  eat;  but  that  is  not  in  the  treaty. 
Listen  to  what  I  say.  We  asked,  "  Shall  we  and  our  children  get  food  for  forty  years  ?  " 
They  said  "Yes;"  but  it  is  not  that  way  in  the  treaty.  They  told  us  when  we  got  a 
good  man  for  agent  he  should  stay  with  us ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  treaty.  We  asked 
that  the  white  man's  road  along  Powder  River  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  grass  be 
permitted  to  grow  in  it.  They  said  "  Yes,  yes ; "  but  it  is  not  in  the  treaty.  The  land 
that  we  used  to  own  we  do  not  think  of  taking  pay  for.  We  used  to  own  the  land  in 
the  Mud  River  Valley.  These  old  Crows  you  see  here  were  born  there.  We  owned 
Horse  Creek,  the  Stinking  Water,  and  Heart's  Mountains.  Many  of  these  Indians 
were  born  there.  So  we  owned  the  country  about  Powder  River  and  Tongue  River, 
and  many  of  our  young  men  were  born  there.  So  we  owned  the  mouth  of  Muscle- 
Shell,  and  Crazy  Mountain,  and  Judith  Basin  ;  many  of  our  children  were  born  there. 
So  we  told  the  commissioners.  They  said  "Yes,  yes;"  but  there  is  nothing  about  it 
in  the  treaty.  We  told  them  there  were  many  bad  Indians,  but  that  we  would  hold 
on  to  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  and  would  love  each  other.  We  told  them  the 
Piegans,  the  Sioux,  and  other  tribes  have  killed  white  men.  We  told  them  the  whites 
were  afraid  of  them.  I  asked  them  to  look  at  us ;  that  we  had  no  arms,  and  they 
should  not  be  afraid  of  the  Crows.  They  said  "Yes,  yes  ;"  but  it  is  not  so  written  in 
the  treaty.  The  treaty,  you  say,  has  bought  all  our  land,  except  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  And  what  do  we  get  for  it  ?  I  am  ashamed  about  it.  We  sell  our  land,  and 
what  do  we  get  for  it?  We  get  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  when  we  put  them  on  they 
go  to  pieces.  They  get  some  old  shirts,  and  have  them  washed,  and  give  them  to  us  ; 
we  put  them  on,  and  our  elbows  go  right  through  them.  They  send  us  tin  kettles ;  we 
go  to  get  water  to  carry  to  our  lodges;  we  dip  the  water  up,  but  it  all  runs  out  again. 
That  is  what  we  get  for  our  land.  Why  do  they  send  us  annuity  goods  ?  We  go 
to  the  buffalo  country  and  get  skins  ;  our  wives  dress  them,  and  we  give  them  to  our 
friends.  We  give  more  presents  to  our  white  friends  than  all  the  annuity  goods  we 
get  are  worth.  And  this  is  what  we  get  for  our  lands.  What  goods  are  given  us  are 
no  better  than  we  give  the  whites,  and  I  do  not  see  what  we  are  getting  for  our  lands. 
We  told  the  commission  at  Laramie  that  the  Sioux  were  in  our  country  on  Tongue 
River.  The  Sioux  and  the  Crows  are  at  war;  yet  I  went  into  the  Sioux  camp  alone. 
They  offered  to  give  us  two  hundred  and  sixty  horses  and  mules,  all  taken  from  white 
men,  if  we  would  join  them  ;  but  we  refused  to  do  so.  They  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
asked  me  to  stay  with  them  and  fight  the  whites ;  but  I  pulled  loose  from  them  and 
would  not  do  so.  I  told  the  commission  that  I  was  asked  to  hold  the  whites  with  my 
left  hand  and  the  Sioux  with  my  right  hand ;  but  now  1  gave  my  right  hand  to  the 
whites,  and  would  hold  on  to  them  ;  they  said  "Yes,  yes."  But  none  of  this  is  in  the 
treaty.  We  told  them  we  had  plenty  offish  and  game  ;  and  when  they  got  scarce  we 
would  tell  them,  and  ask  help  from  them. 

They  said,  "  Will  you  sell  the  Powder  River  country,  Judith  Basin,  and  Wind  River 
country?"  I  told  them  no;  but  that  is  not  iu  the  treaty.  When  Major  Camp  came 
here  as  .agent,  we  gave  him  a  present  of  a  large  number  of  robes  to  send  to  the  Great 
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Father.  We  never  heard  that  the  Great  Father  got  those  robes ;  we  would  like  to 
hear  about  them.  The  Crow  tribe  want  Major  Pease  to  remain  with  us  as  our  agent. 
Some  of  the  young  men  want  him  to  take  them  to  see  the  Great  Father  at  Washington. 
You  ask  us  to  tell  you  what  we  want.  We  want  Mexican  blankets,  elk-teeth,  beads, 
eagle-feathers,  and  panther  and  otter  skins.  We  like  fine  horses  and  needle-gun*) ; 
these  things  are  to  us  what  money  is  to  you. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  told  you  last  night  I  could  not  stay  much  longer.  I  would  like  to 
stay  a  month,  and  then  I  might  want  to  stay  longer.  I  would  like  to  stay  and  talk  to 
you,  and  hear  you  talk.  Our  hearts  are  close  together.  You  know  what  I  have  said  ig 
true.  Sometimes  we  know  a  thing  is  good,  yet  we  want  to  keep  it  away  from  us ;  it 
troubles  us.  A  man  has  a  horse  which  he  likes ;  somebody  offers  him  something  for  it 
that  is  better ;  at  first  he  does  not  want  to  part  with  the  horse ;  he  thinks  of  it,  and 
finds  he  gets  something  better  for  it ;  then  he  will  let  it  go.  Just  so  about  this  laud. 
The  place  on  which  we  were  born  and  raised  we  think  is  all  the  good  place  there  is. 
Those  that  were  born  on  Wind  River  thought  that  no  other  place  was  as  good  ;  those 
who  were  born  down  on  the  Yellowstone  thought  no  place  was  as  good  as  that.  The 
same  'men  have  been  here  a  while ;  now  they  think  this  is  better.  You  have  this  res- 
ervation j  you  think  it  a  good  place  to  live  on  ;  and  you  go  to  Judith  Basin  to  hunt. 
You  are  right ;  this  is  a  good  place,  and  you  do  not  like  to  think  about  making  a  change. 
It  belongs  to  you,  and  you  can  do  as  you  please  about  it.  If  you  listen  and  do  as  I 
want,  I  think  it  is  good.  If  you  do  not  think  it  is  good,  I  will  still  say  you  can 
do  as  you  please  about  it.  It  is  like  a  man  who  does  not  want  to  let  his  horse  go 
till  he  thinks  about  it ;  when  he  thinks  about  it  and  finds  it  is  better  to  do  so,  he  lets 
it  go.  The  man  thinks  about  it  till  he  gets  his  mind  made  up.  It  ought  to  be  the 
same  way  about  this  business.  You  should  think  about  it  and  talk  about  it.  Do  not 
put  it  away  out  of  your  mind  until  you  are  sure  ypu  are  going  to  do  right.  Do  not  put 
it  off  till  you  find  the  commission  is  gone  and  all  our  words  are  lost.  When  we  come 
together  again  you  can  come  and  tell  us  what  you  think  about  this  business.  If  you 
put  it  off  till  some  other  time  it  may  be  too  late.  The  treaty  says  the  white  men, 
the  Crows,  and  other  Indians  can  go  to  Judith  Basin.  If  the  Crows  wanted  to  live  in 
Gallatin  Valley  they  could  not  do  it.  The  white  men  are  there ;  so,  if  the  white  men  are  in 
Judith  Basin,  the  Great  Father  cannot  let  the  Crows  live  there ;  it  will  be  too  late  after 
the  white  men  are  there.  The  whites  are  not  there  now ;  and  before  it  is  too  late  I 
would  like  the  Crows  to  think  about  it  and  decide.  But  do  not  forget  you  can  do  just 
as  you  like  best.  You  are  men,  and  can  make  up  your  own  minds ;  and  what  I  tell  you 
is  because  I  am  your  friend,  and  want  you  to  have  good  houses  and  plenty  to  live  on. 
If  a  man  was  to  tell  me  to  come  and  get  some  of  the  Crow  land  for  myself,  I  would 
want  to  strike  him  to  the  ground.  I  do  not  want  anything  you  have,  nor  do  I  come  to 
get  things  for  other  men.  I  come  because  the  Great  Spirit  tells  me  it  is  right  to  do 
good  to  the  red  men.  What  I  say  is  from  the  heart,  and  the  time  will  come  when  yon 
will  remember  my  words.  I  will  say  nothing  more  now.  I  want  you  to  come  and 
talk  about  the  matter,  and  I  will  take  your  words  to  the  Great  Father.  After  that  I 
will  tell  you  something  in  regard  to  what  Blackfoot  said  about  going  to  Washington. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  that  after  the  other  things  are  settled. 

BEAR- WOLF.  What  we  say  and  agree  to,  we  say  "  Yes,  yes,"  to,  on  both  sides.  Black- 
foot  went  to  Fort  Laramie.  They  talked  with  each  other  ;  they  said  "  Yes,  yes."  But 
when  he  came  back  we  did  not  agree  to  what  had  been  done.  We  want  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  see  the  Great  Father.  The  chiefs  are  here,  and  we  want  to  hold  on  to  our 
lands.  You  bring  a  treaty  ;  it  is  full  of  lies.  The  words  that  have  gone  to  the  Great 
Father  have  always  been  lies.  Indians  that  fight  the  whites,  the  whites  always  do 
what  they  want.  If  you  take  us  to  Washington  we  will  shake  hands  with  our  friends. 
The  Great  Father  will  talk  good  to  us.  I  want  no  bad  luck  on  the  way.  The  old  men 
are  here  ;  you  see  them  ;  so  are  the  young  men.  It  is  us  who  own  the  land,  and  we 
will  have  our  say  about  it.  We  want  you  to  give  us  the  means  to  go  to  Washington. 

The  council  here  adjourned. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

AUGUST  14, 1873. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  rain  no  general  council  was  held  to-day.  The  chiefs,  how- 
ever, were  gathered  in  council,  continuing  all  the  afternoon. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

AUGUST  15,  1873. 

Council  convened  at  twelve  o'clock.  Blackfoot  made  a  long  speech  to  his  people 
being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  other  Indians. 

Council  opened  with  prayer  by  General  Whittlesey  ;  after  which  three  hours  were 
given  the  Indians  in  which  to  discuss  among  themselves  the  propositions  in  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement. 

Council  re-assembled  at  three  o'clock. 
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Mr.  BRUNOT.  When  we  ceased  talking  in  the  council  it  was  raining,  and  we  said  we 
had  talked  a  good  while  and  now  it  was  time  to  think  some  and  make  up  our  minds. 
That  was  what  I  told  yon,  and  the  chiefs  said  it  was  good  to  think  about  it.  I  told 
you  to  make  up  your  minds,  and  whatever  you  said,  so  it  should  be.  If  you  decided 
not  to  sell  this  place,  then  we  know  the  Crows  do  not  want  to  sell  it ;  but  I  told  you 
what  I  thought  was  good  for  you  to  do.  I  asked  you  to  think  and  see  if  you  could  not 
do  that.  The  next  day  it  rained  so  much  that  we  did  not  come  together  again.  I  think 
the  rains  came  so  that  you  would  have  a  longer  time  to  think  and  decide  what  yon 
would  do.  The  rain  comes  on  the  ground  ;  then  the  sun  comes  and  makes  the  ground 
warm,  and  makes  the  grain  grow  for  food  for  your  pouies  and  the  buffalo.  So  to-day 
the  sun  is  bright  and  beautiful ;  and  I  hope  that  the  Crows'  hearts  are  good,  and  that 
they  will  decide  to  do  what  is  good  for  themselves.  Whatever  you  do  I  hope  it  is  for 
a  long  time  and  for  your  good.  We  talked  three  days,  and  now  this  is  the  last  day  to 
talk,  and  whatever  is  done  must  all  be  done  this  evening,  so  that  we  may  go  in  the 
morning.  What  I  said  was  put  in  a  paper;  and  if  you  have  decided  to  go  to  Judith 
Basin,  we  will  put  our  names  to  the  paper,  and  you  will  put  your  names  to  it,  and  we 
will  take  it  to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington.  But  if  you  have  decided  the  other 
way,  we  will  tear  up  the  paper,  shake  hands,  and  be  friends  all  the  same.  Now  we 
want  to  know  what  you  have  made  up  your  minds  to  do. 

BLACKFOOT.  We  have  been  meeting  white  men  before.  Whenever  we  met  them  we 
had  something  to  say  to  them.  We  met  you,  and  you  told  us  what  was  written  down 
you  would  take  to  the  Great  Father.  We  have  talked  three  days,  and  my  tongue  ia 
not  tired. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  explained  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  agreement  in  a  general 
way,  and  said  :  If  you  wish,  the  paper  will  be  read;  then  you  cau  put  your  names  to- 
it  or  not,  as  you  wish. 

BLACKFOOT.  On  this  side  of  the  rivtfr  and  on  the  other  side  is  our  country.  If  you. 
do  not  know  anything  about  it,  I  will  tell  you  about  it,  for  I  was  raised  here.  You 
mark  all  our  country,  the  streams  and  mountains,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
it ;  and  what  I  say  I  want  you  to  take  to  your  heart.  You  make  us  think  a  great  deal 
to-day.  I  am  a  man,  and  am  talking  to  you.  All  the  Indian  tribes  have  not  strong 
arms 'and  brave  hearts  like  we  have ;  they  are  not  so  brave.  We  love  you  and  shake 
hands  with  you,  (taking  Mr.  Brunot's  hand.)  We  have  gone  to  Judith  Basin  a  great 
deal,  and  you  wish  us  to  take  it  for  a  reservation.  All  kinds  of  men  go  there ;  trap- 
pers and  hunters  go  there  poisoning  game.  The  Sioux  Indians,  Crees,  Santees,  Man- 
dans,  Assiueboines,  Gros  Ventres,  Piegans,  Pen  d'Oreilles,  Flatheads,  the  Mountaia 
Crows,  the  River  Crows,  Bannacks,  Snakes,  and  Nez  Perce"  Indians  and  white  people^ 
all  go  there.  You  wish  us  to  take  the  Judith  Basin  for  a  reservation.  All  these  In- 
dians will  come,  and  we  will  likely  quarrel ;  that  is  what  we  think  about  it.  Judith 
Basin  is  a  small  basin  ;  a  great  many  people  go  there  ;  we  all  go  there  to  eat  buffalo. 
I  have  told  you  about  the  Sioux  when  they  come  to  fight  us.  We  go  a  long  way  from 
our  camp.  All  Indians  are  not  as  strong  as  we  are ;  they  give  up  and  run  off.  If  you 
have  two  dogs,  if  they  go  to  fight,  and  you  catch  them  and  pull  apart,  when  you  let 
them  go  they  fight  again.  So  it  is  with  the  Sioux  and  Crows.  You  tell  me  the  rail- 
road is  coming  up  the  Yellowstone.  If  you  move  this  place  away  from  here,  the  Sioux 
will  be  like  a  whirlwind  ;  they  will  come  and  fight  the  whites  ;  that  is  true  as  I  tell  you. 
Along  Prior  Mountain  is  the  Crow  trail.  We  listen  to  you,  and  what  I  tell  you  is  true. 
The  young  men  do  not  care  what  they  do.  We  want  some  of  them  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton with  Major  Pease,  and  what  they  say  there  will  be  all  right.  I  will  tell  you  what 
we  will  do  ;  neither  of  us  will  live  forever  ;  in  time  both  of  us  will  die.  We  will  sell 
the  part  of  our  reservation  containing  the  mountains  from  Clark's  Fork,  below  the 
mountains,  and  the  valleys  we  will  not  sell.  The  Crow  young  men  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  fix  it  up,  and  come  back  and  tell  us  about  it.  We  will  sell  the  range  of 
mountains  to  Heart's  Mountain  and  Clark's  Fork.  The  young  men  will  sell  it  at  Wash- 
ington, and  they  will  say  to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  that  the  Crows  have  a 
strong  heart  and  are  willing  to  sell  their  land.  When  you  buy  this  and  give  us  plenty 
for  it,  we  will  talk  about  the  rest,  if  you  want  to  buy  it.  Those  mountains  are  full  of 
mines.  The  whites  think  we  don't  know  about  the  mines,  but  we  do.  We  will  sell 
you  a  big  country,  all  the  mountains.  Now  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  give  for  pur 
mountains.  We  want  plenty  for  them.  Am  I  talking  right  ?  The  young  men  think 
I  am  talking  right.  Every  one  here  is  trying  to  get  plenty.  The  railroad  is  coming. 
It  is  not  here  yet.  You  talk  about  Judith  Basin.  I  have  heard  about  it.  I  want  to 
see  what  you  will  give  for  the  mountains  ;  then  we  will  talk  about  the  rest  of  our  laud. 
You  thiak  you  have  peace  with  the  Sioux ;  I  do  not  think  you  have.  You  want  to 
shake  hands  with  them.  We  want  to  know  whether  you  are  going  to  fight  the  Sioux 
or  not ;  we  want  to  know.  We  will  see  what  the  young  men  will  do  at  Washington  j 
if  they  hear  what  is  good,  we  will  do  it.  The  railroad  will  not  be  here  for  some  time, 
and  before  that  we  will  be  part  of  the  time  on  this  side  and  part  of  the  time  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  In  the  Gallatin  Valley,  if  you  sell  a  house  and  a  little  piece 
of  ground,  you  get  paid  for  it.  I  know  that  is  the  white  man's  way  of  doing.  The- 
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white  men  are  all  around  us.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  all  those  streams  belong 
to  the  Crows.  When  the  Sioux  corne  there,  we  can  ran  them  off  into  the  river.  We 
are  friends;  when  our  friends  get  horses  stolen,  we  give  them  some.  Many  of  our 
horses  are  stolen  here ;  four  of  my  horses  are  gone  now ;  last  night  some  horses  were 
stolen.  The  Sioux  took  them  along  the  mountains.  On  the  other  side  of  the  gap,  there 
are  plenty  of  houses  full  of  everything.  In  Gallatin  Valley  are  plenty  of  cartridges; 
the  Crows  have  none.  If  the  Sioux  come,  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  fight  them  with. 
See  all  these  old  women  !  They  have  no  clothing  ;  the  young  men  have  no  good  blan- 
kets. We  would  like  the  Nez  Perec's,  when  they  raise  camp,  to  come  here ;  they  die 
with  the  Crows  ;  they  help  to  fi^ht  the  Sioux.  The  last  commission  told  us  we  could 
eat  buffalo  a  long  time.  While  we  are  here  the  Flathead  Indians  take  our  horses.  I 
would  like  you  to  take  our  part  and  stop  them. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  talked  about  the  horses  this  morning  with  Major  Pease ;  he  is 
going  to  send  and  get  them ;  and  the  troops  will  take  the  horses  if  they  find  where  they 
are,  and  they  will  bring  them  back. 

BLACKFOOT.  We  did  not  know  you  had  talked  about  it.  We  would  like  you  to  say 
"yes"  to  what  we  said.  At  Laramie  we  said,  yes!  but  not  to  what  is  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Tell  Blackfoot  every  man  is  not  like  every  other  man.  I  was  listen- 
ing, and  I  heard  all  he  said,  and  it  went  into  my  heart.  If  a  man  hears  something  that 
makes  him  sorry,  he  looks  sorry ;  if  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  hear  what  is  good,  and  he 
does  not  hear  it,  he  looks  sorry.  I  heard  all  he  said  ;  and  when  he  got  through,  it  was 
time  for  me  to  say  something.  Somebody  took  some  horses.  I  heard  it,  and  talked 
with  Major  Pease,  and  he  is  going  to  send  for  them ;  he  is  going  to  send  to  Fort  Shaw, 
and  if  they  find  the  horses,  they  will  ask  the  soldiers. to  get  them  back.  You  have  an 
agent  to  look  after  such  things,  and  he  does  the  best  he  can.  So,  Major  Pease  iff  going 
to  try  and  get  them  back.  They  have  one  of  our  horses,  too ;  I  guess  you  did  not  know 
that.  (^This  seemed  to  amuse  them  very  much.)  Now  we  will  talk  about  the  treaty  ; 
it  is  far  more  important  than  a  few  horses.  The  paper  that  we  have  made  about 
Judith's  Basin,  I  think  we  had  better  read;  then  you  will  know  what  I  think  is  good 
for  you.  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  your  proposition.  The  miners  were  at 
Emigrant  Gulch  long  ago  ;  some  are  on  Clark's  Fork.  The  Great  Father  knows  that ; 
he  could  send  the  soldiers  and  make  them  go  away,  but  suppose  he  should  do  that, 
what  would  happen  ?  Some  of  these  men  would  get  mad  at  the  Crows  about  it,  and 
would  do  something  wrong ;  and  perhaps  they  would  get  others  to  help  them,  and  per- 
haps the  Crows  would  go  after  them,  and  somebody  might  get  killed ;  perhaps  a  white 
man,  perhaps  an  Indian.  If  somebody  got  hurt,  his  friends  would  want  revenge;  soon 
we  would  be  quarreling.  I  do  not  want  it  to  bo  so,  nor  does  the  Great  Father  want  it. 
The  Great  Father  says  he  does  not  want  the  Indians'  laud  taken,  nor  does  he  want 
trouble;  so  he  sends  us  to  see  whether  you  will  take  money  for  what  the  white  men 
are  doing ;  and  find  a  place  for  the  Crows  where  there  is  no  gold  for  people  to  run 
after.  If  Blackfoot  has  a  good  American  horse,  and  I  have  a  horse  that  is  not  so  good, 
I  come  and  say  we  will  trade,  and  he  will  say  I  do  not  want  to  trade ;  he  thinks  about 
it  and  says,  "  my  horse  is  better  and  you  must  give  me  something  more ;"  if  I  say,  "  I 
will  give  you  something  more,"  then  we  make  the  trade.  So  with  this  country  ;  I  say 
to  y°u>  you  have  a  big  country,  and  some  of  these  people  are  on  it ;  you  like  the  coun- 
try ;  I  show  you  another  country ;  you  go  to  it ;  you  like  it ;  I  say  if  you  like  that 
country,  go  there,  and  let  the  white  people  have  this  country,  and  we  will  give  you  so 
mnch.  You  get  all  the  annuity  goods  and  all  that  is  in  the  other  treaty,  but  you  get 
them  at  Judith  Basin  instead  of  here.  You  live  in  this  country  now  and  hunt  over 
there ;  if  you  listen  to  me,  you  will  live  over  there  and  come  here  and  hunt  as  much 
as  you  please.  Then,  every  year  as  long  as  you  and  your  children  live,  you  have  money 
from  the  Great  Father  to  buy  what  you  want.  Every  year  the  Great  Father  asks  the 
agent  what  do  the  Crows  want  this  year  ?  The  agent  asks  the  Crows  and  the  Great 
Father  sends  the  things  ;  that  is  the  way  it  is  in  the  paper.  That  is  how  it  will  be,  if 
we  all  say,  "  yes,"  and  put  our  names  to  the  paper.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  think 
Blaekfoot's  proposition  is  good,  is  this :  if  the  Crows  keep  the  valley  and  sell  the  moun- 
tain, the  whites  will  want  all  the  time  to  go  through  your  country;  your  horses  will 
not  be  safe.  If  you  want  wood  it  is  nearly  all  in  the  mountain.  You  sell  even  the 
water-courses  with  them  ;  it  would  not  be  good  to  sell  that  and  keep  this  ;  do  you  not 
see  that  ?  The  white  men  in  the  mountains  would  be  glad  if  I  agreed  to  what  you 
propose.  If  I  cared  only  for  them,  I  might  agree  to  it,  but  I  care  for  the  Indians  and 
cannot  agree  to  it.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  good  for  any  of  us,  for  trouble 
might  come.  If  you  cut  off  all  above  Clark's  Fork,  I  would  carry  the  proposition  to 
the  Great  Father,  and  he  would  give  money  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so 
good  as  to  sell  this  place  and  take  the  other;  you  would  not  get  as  much  for  it.  Black- 
loot  asked  me  about  the  Sioux ;  some  of  them  live  on  the  Platte  and  on  the  Missouri ; 
they  are  holding  the  white  man's  hand,  and  they  do  not  come  up  to  fight  the  Crows, 
but  there  are  some  who  are  not  holding  the  white  man's  hand.  But  the  Great  Father 
lias  sent  his  troops,  and  two  boats  have  come  to  the  mouth  of  Powder  River  and  the 
soldiers  are  building  a  war-house  there.  They  are  there  now  ;  you  will  soon  hear  of 
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their  being  there.  In  regard  to  going  to  Washington,  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
about  it,  but  it  is  best  not  to  talk  of  that  until  we  have  settled  about  the  land.  I 
think  some  of  you  ought  to  go  to  see  the  Great  Father,  and  I  want  some  of  you  to  go, 
and  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me  at  the  same  time.  You  will  see  the  other  gentle- 
men who  are  here,  and  you  will  have  a  nice  time  and  be  much  pleased.  You  can  tell 
the  Great  Father  what  we  say  "  yes"  to,  with  your  own  mouths.  I  want  Major  Pease 
to  go  with  you.  All  I  am  afraid  of  is  when  you  come  back,  all  the  Crows  will  want  to 
go.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  a  vote  and  see  whether  you  will  agree  to  what  we  offer. 
The  sun  is  going  down,  and  what  we  do  must  be  done  soon.  If  you  agree  to  what  vre 
offer,  I  will  go  away  glad,  for  I  think  it  is  good.  I  h^ve  seen  you  a  week,  and  I  like 
you,  and  I  want  nothing  but  good  for  you,  and  I  will  always  think  of  you,  and  will 
think  for  your  good.  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  and  whatever  is  right  for  the  Great 
Father  to  send  you,  I  will  ask  him  to  send  ;  these  gentlemen  think  the  same.  The 
Crows  want  some  horses ;  we  will  ask  the  Great  Father  to  send  you  some,  but  we  will 
not  put  it  in  the  paper,  for  the  paper  is  for  all  time.  The  horses  would  be  soon  gone  ; 
hue  what  is  in  the  paper  for  you  to  get  lasts  always;  you  get  them  every  year.  1  will 
read  what  is  in  the  paper. 
The  articles  of  convention  were  then  read  as  follows : 

Articles  of  convention  made  and  concluded  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  at  the  Crow  agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Mon- 
tana, by  and  between  Felix  B.  Brunot,  E.  Whittlesey,  James  Wright,  commissioners  in,  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  men  representing  the  tribe  of  Crow 
Indians,  and  constituting  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  belonging  to  said  tribe. 

Whereas  a  treaty  was  made  and  concluded  at  Fort  Laramie,  Dakota  Territory,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  by  aud  between  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs 
and  head-men  of  and  representing  the  Crow  Indians,  they  being  duly  authorized  to  act 
in  the  premises ; 

And  whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1873,  it  is  provided:  "That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  for  the 
surrender  of  their  reservation  in  said  Territory,  or  of  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  welfare  of  said  Indians:  Provided,  That  any  such  negotiations  shall  leave 
the  remainder  of  said  reservation  in  compact  form,  and  in  good  locality  for  farming 
purposes,  having  within  it  a  sufficiency  of  good  land  for  farming  and  a  sufficiency  for 
water  and  timber,  and  if  there  is  upon  said  reservation  a  locality  where  fishing  could 
be  valuable  to  the  Indians,  to  include  the  same  if  practicable ;  arid  the  Secretary  shall 
report  his  action,  in  pursuance  of  this  act  of  Congress,  at  the  next  session  thereof,  for 
its  confirmation  or  rejection;" 

And  whereas,  in  pursuance  of  said  act  of  Congress,  commissioners  were  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  the  negotiations  therein  contemplated,  the 
said  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  aud 
men  constituting  a  majority  of  the  adult  males  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  in  behalf 
of  their  tribe,  do  solemnly  make  and  enter  into  the  following  agreement,  subject  to  the 
confirmation  or  rejection  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the  next  session 
thereof. 

ARTICLE  1.  The  United  States  agree  that  the  following  district  of  country,  to  wit : 
commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Shankin  Creek  ; 
thence  up  said  Creek  to  its  head,  and  thence  along  the  summit  of  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  Arrow  and  Judith  Rivers,  and  the  waters  entering  the  Missouri  River,  to 
a  point  opposite  to  the  divide  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Judith  River  and  the 
waters  of  the  Muscle-Shell  River ;  thence  along  said  divide  to  the  Snowy  Mountains, 
and  along  the  summit  of  the  said  Snowy  Mountains,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  a 
point  nearest  to  the  divide  between  the  waters  which  run  easterly  to  the  Muscle-Shell 
River  and  the  waters  running  to  the  Judith  River ;  thence  northwardly  along  said 
divide  to  the  divide  between  the  head- waters  of  Armell's  Creek  and  the  head- waters 
of  Dog  River,  and  along  said  divide  to  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  the  middle  of 
said  River  to  the  place  of  beginning— the  said  boundaries  being  intended  to  include 
all  the  country  drained  by  the  Judith  River,  Arrow  River,  and  Dog  River— shall  be  and 
the  same  is  set  apart  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the 
Indians  herein  named,  and  for  such  other  friendly  tribes  or  individual  Indians  as  from 
time  to  time  they  may  be  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit 
among  them ;  and  the  United  States  now  solemnly  agree  that  no  persons  except  those 
herein  designated  and  authorized  so  to  do,  and  except  such  officers,  agents,  and 
employe's  of  the  Government  as  may  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  Indian  reservations 
in  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  by  law,  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle 
upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory  described  in  this  article  for  the  use  of  said  Indians  ; 
and  the  United  States  agree  to  erect  the  agency  and  other  buildings,  aud  execute  all  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  (the  said  stipulations  being  hereby  re-af- 
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firmed)  within  the  limits  herein  described,  in  lieu  of  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River. 

ART.  2.  The  United  States  agree  to  set  apart  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
to  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  the 
principal  to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  expended  or  re-invested , 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  annually,  for  the  benefit  of 
said  tribe. 

ART  3.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Crow  Indians,  that 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Laramie  between  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  be,  and  the  same  is,  abrogated  by 
this  agreement,  and  the  said  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States  all  their  right,  and 
title,  and  claim  to  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  said  second  article,  to  wit :  "  Com- 
mencing where  the  107th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  crosses  the  south 
boundary  of  Montana  Territory ;  thence  north  along  said  107th  meridian  to  the  mid- 
channel  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  thence  up  said  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  said  southern  boundary  of  Montana,  being  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  thence  east  along  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  place  of 
beginning,"  and  which  is  conveyed  to  them  therein,  except  the  right  to  hunt  upon 
said  lands  so  long  as  they  may  remain  unoccupied,  and  as  game  may  be  found  thereon, 
and  peace  continues  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 

ART.  4.  The  United  States  agree  to  suppress,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  imposition  of 
pains  and  penalties,  the  practice  of  wolfing,  or  killing  game  by  means  of  poison,  within 
the  limits  of  the  following  district  of  country,  viz :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muscle-SheU  River;  thence  up  the  said  river  to  the  North  Fork,  and  up  the  North  Fork  to 
its  source ;  thence  northward  along  the  summit  of  the  Little  Belt  and  High  wood 
Mountains  to  the  head  of  Deep  Creek ;  thence  down  said  creek  to  the  Missouri  River, 
and  along  the  margin  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  is  expressly  understood  between  the  commissioners  and  the  Indians,  parties  there- 
to, that  this  agreement  is  subject  to  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  its  next  session,  and  that,  pending  the  action  of  Congress,  the  United 
States  shall  prevent  all  further  encroachments  upon  the  present  reservation  of  the  Crow 
tribe. 

The  articles  were  carefully  explained  until  they  were  fully  understood  by  the  In- 
dians. 

THIN  BELLY.  I  say  let  them  have  the  land. 

LONG  HORSE.  We  will  give  you  this  land  for  what  you  say.  This  side  of  the  river 
belongs  to  us;  we  will  sell  it.  These  are  our  chiefs.  We  have  waited  for  Iron  Bull 
and  Blackfoot  to  say  they  will  sell  the  land  ;  they  don't  say  so,  but  the  young  men  now 
say  to  sell  it.  I  am  going  to  come  here  to  hunt.  Do  not  let  wolfers  come  here.  These 
young  men  are  chiefs,  and  want  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  the  Great  Father ;  let 
them  go. 

IRON  BULL.  Take  the  names  of  those  who  will  sell ;  they  will  not  touch  the  pen  to 
sign  the  paper ;  they  think  it  is  tad  luck;  they  will  come  up  and  say  "  yes,"  " yes." 

BLACKFOOT.  We  smoke  together;  we  talk  through  the  pipe.  As  I  told  you,  we  are 
friends.  The  young  men  say  they  will  sell  and  we  agree  to  it.  We  want  all  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  away  up  to  Judith  Basin.  It  is  a  small  country. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  Great  Father  sent  me;  and  I  do  what  he  says  if  I  think  it  is  good 
for  those  I  am  talking  to.  What  I  thought  was  good  I  put  in  the  paper. 

BLACKFOOT.  You  ought  not  to  give  the  Sioux  guns  and  ammunition ;  you  should 
wipe  them  all  out ;  you  should  throw  a  bad  disease  on  them. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  Great  Father  did  not  tell  me  to  talk  about  the  Sioux.  I  have  told 
you  what  is  in  this  paper.  Now  we  want  all  who  agree  to  this  to  come  and  say  "  yes," 
so  that  after  it  is  all  over,  nobody  can  say  it  is  the  fault  of  somebody  else.  I  will  put 
my  name  to  it,  and  I  will  never  be  afraid  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  good  for  the  Crows. 
If  you  don't  want  to  agree  to  this  paper  you  will  say  so,  and  there  will  be  none  of  it. 
I  want  all  of  you  to  say  "  yes,"  and  then  we  will  know  it  is  all  right.  We  will  call  the 
names,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  say  "  yes,"  don't  say  it.  If  more  say  "  yes"  than  say 
"  no,"  it  is  good. 

MANY  INDIANS.  It  is  too  small  a  country  in  the  Judith  Basin.  We  want  from  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  Missouri. 

OLD  CROW.  If  we  take  Judith  Basin  we  can  shoot  from  one  line  of  our  country  to  the 
other  line. 

IRON  BULL.  We  want  to  move  over  there,  but  we  want  all  the  other  side  of  the  river  ; 
that  is  what  we  want,  and  we  tell  you  so. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  don't  say  "  yes."  I  want  to  talk  to  the  young  men.  You  say  you 
want  all  the  country  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  that  is  a  bigger  country  than  this.  If 
I  would  give  it,  I  would  have  to  say,  "  What  will  you  give  for  the  difference  ?"  Some 

nple  will  talk  that  way.    Most  of  the  country  over  the  river  white  people  cannot 
>  on,  and  never  will  live  on.    Why  did  I  not  put  that  in  with  the  Judith  Basin  ? 
That  would  make  your  land  as  big  as 'this.    If  I  went  to  the  Great  Father  and  said, 
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"I  gave  the  Crows  all  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  this,"  he  would  say,  "Why  did 
you  do  that?"  If  I  said,  "  I  promised  to  give  the  Crows,  every  year,  food  and  cloth- 
ing besides,'"  he  would  say,  "  That  will  not  do."  It  is  no  use  to  tell  him  that.  But  if 
I  eay,  "  I  gave  the  Crows  a  smaller  piece  of  land  and  they  give  you  a  bigger  piece  of 
land,  you  must  give  them  goods  every  year,"  he  will  say,  "  That  is  all  right."  If  I  put 
in  the  bad  land,  that  will  make  it  as  big  as  this  reservation,  and  it  would  do  you  .no 
good  except  to  hunt  on,  and  you  can  hunt  there  anyhow. 

BLACKFOOT.  The  Crow  country  is  a  big  country,  and  we  will  give  it  for  the  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  What  I  tell  you  is  good  for  both  sides;  and  we  want, 
besides,  what  you  told  us  you  would  give  us.  This  is  our  country,  and  what  we  giv« 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  other  side  of  the  river.  You  want  to  give  us  a  little  hole  j 
we  want  a  big  country ;  you  gave  the  Sioux  a  big  country,  and  the  Crows  are  a  big 
tribe  and  want  a  big  country. 

While  Blackfoot  was  speaking  a  woman  came  forward  to  speak. 

THE  ONE  WHO  GOES  RIGHT  STRAIGHT  ALONG.  I  am  a  woman  and  ought  not  to  speak 
in  council,  but  I  want  to  speak  of  the  first  council  on  Horse  Creek.  My  brother  went 
to  the  States  and  never  came  back.  You  want  to  give  us  a  little  territory,  and  we 
don't  want  it.  The  whites  killed  my  brother,  for  he  never  came  back,  and  you  never 
paid  me  anything  for  him.  Another  time  we  were  on  the  Little  Horn  ;  we  lived  in  a 
big  grass  lodge,  and  a  white  man  poisoned  my  other  brother,  and  he  died.  You  bought 
our  land  before,  and  gave  us  kettles  that  would  not  hold  water.  We  want  all  the 
other  side  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  I  want  my  son  to  have  a 
big  country  ;  you  offered  us  a  little  country  and  I  don't  want  it. 

OLD  CROW.  Tongue.  River,  Rosebud,  Powder  River,  and  Big  Horn  are  full  of  wood. 
In  Judith  Basin  is  no  wood  for  a  camp. 

MR.  BRUNOT.  I  am  afraid  some  one  has  been  talking  to  you  who  is  not  a  Crow,  and 
you  have  his  ideas.  If  I  were  a  Nez  Perce",  I  might  say  to  you  do  not  take  Judith  Ba- 
sin ;  if  I  were  a  Blagkfoot,  I  would  say  do  not  take  it ;  if  I  were  an  Assinaboiue,  Piegan, 
or  Bannack,  I  would  say  to  you  do  not  take  Judith  Basin ;  if  I  were  a  wolfer,  I  would 
say  do  not  take  Judith  Basin ;  and  what  is  the  reason?  All  these  people  can  now  go 
in  there  ;  if  it  belonged  to  the  Crows,  they  could  not.  May  be  some  of  this  kind  of  peo- 
ple have  been  talking  to  you  ;  if  any  of  these  people  advise  you  not  to  take  it,  you  can. 
see  the  reason.  I  told  you  the  second  day  why  I  wanted  you  to  have  Judith  Basin. 
Now,  I  tell  you  according  to  the  treaty,  the  white  men,  the  wolfers,  and  other  Indian 
tribes  can  go  there  the  same  as  the  Crows.  These  men  are  going  in  there,  more  and 
more  of  them,  every  day.  If  you  put  off,  for  a  year  or  two,  getting  it,  so  many  whites 
will  be  there,  that  you  cannot  get  it.  That  was  one  reason  I  was  desirous  you  should 
have  it  now.  It  is  not  a  big  country  ;  I  know  that  is  a  small  country.  The  time  was 
when  all  the  country  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mountains  had  no  white  people ; 
now  there  are  a  great  many.  Blackfoot  spoke  about  the  Sioux ;  there  were  a  great 
many  Sioux ;  they  roamed  on  the  plains,  on  the  Platte,  and  the  Republican,  as  they 
pleased.  They  went  and  fought  the  Utes;  they  went  as  far  as  they  pleased.  The  Kio- 
was  and  Comanches  were  all  over  that  country  once.  The  whites  said  they  were  going 
to  make  a  railroad,  and  all  these  Indians  said,  as  a  few  Sioux  do  now,  they  would  not 
have  it.  If  you  go  down  there  now  you  will  see  not  one  railroad  only,  but  many  rail- 
roads, and  when  your  young  men  go  to  Washington,  they  will  go  ten  times  as  fast  as 
a  horse  can  go.  That  railroad  was  made ;  the  Sioux  could  not  stop  it ;  what  could 
they  do  !  They  could  go  to  the  white  man's  cabin,  where  he  slept,  and  kill  him,  but 
they  do  not  go  there  to  do  it  now,  and  the  reason  was  they  did  not  take  the  white  man's 
hand  then  ;  the  Great  Father  sent  them  away  to  the  barren  lands  on  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Sioux  will  be  pushed  I  do  not  know  where.  The  Great  Father  does  not  want 
to  serve  his  friends  so.  The  Great  Spirit  tells  us  we  are  of  one  blood,  and  must  do  what 
is  good  for  the  red  men  who  hold  our  hands,  as  we  would  for  our  children,  and  that  is 
the  way  I  feel  to  the  Crows.  And  that  is  why  I  come  here.  Now,  I  have  come  and 
said  what  I  think  is  right.  I  have  given  the  Great  Father's  message.  The  Great  Fa- 
ther wants  to  save  trouble.  He  is  willing  to  pay  you  for  the  mountains  the  white  peo- 
ple have  been  going  into.  I  told  you  there  was  a  good  place  where  you  can  stay  for- 
ever, and  it  is  a  good  place  for  you  to  go  to.  I  have  told  you  how  the  buffalo  have 
left  other  countries  and  how  they  will  go  from  this.  When  the  buffalo  is  gone,  if  you 
stay  here  till  then,  you  can  only  live  on  a  piece  of  this  country.  You  can  only  hunt 
on  the  other  side  as  long  as  there  are  any  buffalo.  •  Your  ponies  can  range  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone, and  they  can  range  up  to  the  Judith,  but  you  cannot  cover  it  all  over  with 
your  villages  ;  because  your  lodges  don't  cover  it  all  over  is  no  reason  why  yon  cannot 
hunt  on  it.  This  place  is  your  home;  it  does  not  keep  you  from  hunting  where  you 
please.  If  you  take  Judith  Basin  for  your  home,  it  is  the  same  thing,  only  that  is  your 
home.  You  know  that  is  a  better  place  than  this  to  stay  both  summer  and  winter; 
you  stay  there  now  longer  than  anywhere  else.  If  your  agency  was  there  it  would  be 
better,  and  you  could  come  to  this  country  to  hunt.  You  say  you  want  all  the  other 
side  of  the  river  for  your  reservation ;  that  is  not  what  the  Great  Father  tells  me  to  say. 
I  cannot  give  you  that,  because  the  Great  Father  will  say  the  paper  is  not  good. 
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thought  you  had  made  up  your  minds  to  say  yes  to  what  we  offered,  but  you  say  you 
want  something  else.  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say  about  that  proposition.  We*  offer 
land,  and  we  offer  money  every  year  for  food  and  for  the  goods  you  need.  I  am  going 
away,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it  now.  But  I  will  always  think  about  the  Crows  as 
friends,  and  I  hope  whatever  you  do  will  be  good  for  you.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will 
ever  see  you  again.  You  will  remember  my  words,  and  some  day  you  will  know  what 
I  said  was  good  for  you,  and  all  I  said  was  true.  I  want  some  of  the  chiefs  to  go  and 
see  the  Great  Father.  Suppose  I  was  to  die  as  I  go  to  the  Great  Father ;  nobody  would 
think  the  Crows  killed  me.  Because  there  was  a  Crow  man  went  a  long  way  and  died 
on  his  way  home,  that  is  not  because  the  white  men  did  bad ;  it  was  because  they  gave 
him  so  many  good  things  to  eat ;  but  these  young  men  must  not  eat  so  much.  Now 
we  will  shake  hands  and  stop  the  council,  and  it  is  all  over,  but  we  are  better  friends 
than  when  we  first  saw  each  other.  But  if  the  chiefs  want  to  conie  yet  and  agree  to 
the  paper,  they  can  come. 

BEAR-WOLF.  We  want  you  to  hold  on  a  while.  I  want  to  go  with  Pease  and  see  the 
Great  Father  and  talk  with  him.  We  want  to  go  and  see  how  it  is.  You  claim  all  OH 
the  other  side  of  the  river  and  give  us  a  small  piece  of  land.  We  want  to  go  and  see 
about  it ;  we  want  Bravo  and  Shirley  and  Major  Pease  to  go  with  us.  We  offer  to  give 
you  a  big  country  and  a  rich  country ;  we  love  our  Great  Father ;  that  is  why  we  offer 
to  give  it  to  him.  You  want  to  give  us  a  little  country  where  there  are  no  mines. 

The  council  here  adjourned.  After  the  council,  Iron  Bull,  Long  Horse,  and  Shot-in- 
the-jaw,  expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  making  the  exchange,  Thin  Belly  having 
expressed  the  same  desire  in  the  council.  Iron  Bull,  Long  Horse,  and  Thin  Belly  are 
three  of  the  principal  chiefs,  Blackfoot  being  the  only  principal  chief  not  expressing 
a  willingness  to  agree  to  it. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

AUGUST  16,  1873. 

In  the  morning  all  the  chiefs  and  young  head-men  came  and  ^pressed  a  desire  to 
sign  the  agreement. 

Mr.  BRUNOT,  after  ascertaining  that  they  fully  understood  it,  said  :  You  wish  to  tell 
me  that  you  agree  to  the  exchange  for  Judith  Basin,  as  it  is  in  the  paper. 

ALL  THE  CHIEFS.  Yes ;  we  all  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  want  you  all  to  come,  one  at  a  time,  and  say  "yes."  Bring  all  the 
others,  and  they  will  say  "yes  ;7'  and  then  none  can  say  we  did  not  do  it. 

iRoisr  BULL.  If  all  the  chiefs  say  uyes,"  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  It  is  better  the  others  should  say  so  too. 

They  then  came  forward,  one  at  a  time,  and  said  "yes."  In  signing,  all  expressed 
the  wish  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  eat  buffalo  as  long  as  there  was  any ;  others 
asked  that  they  should  have  horses ;  others  asked  for  guns ;  and  many  asked  that 
Agent  Pease  should  be  retained.  To  all  of  these  the  explanation  was  fully  given  that 
the  paper  did  not  promise  any  of  these  things  ;  but  they  were  told  that  when  they 
went  to  see  the  Great  Father  they  could  talk  to  him  about  giving  them  what  they 
wanted. 

All  who  were  present,  being  all  the  chiefs  and  head-men,  (except  one,)  came  forward, 
and,  fully  understanding  the  articles  of  convention,  assented  to  them,  each  saying 
"yes." 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  left  the  agency  for  Bozeman. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 

Secretary. 


BBPOET  OF    THE  COMMISSION   TO  NEGOTIATE   WITH  THE 
I7TE  TKIBE  OF   INDIANS. 

PITTSBURGH,  October  15,  1873. 

SIR  :  As  chairman  and  acting  member  of  the  commission  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Ute  Indians,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report 
in  addition  to  the  brief  telegram  sent  from  Denver  on  the  twenty-sec- 
ond ultimo,  and  to  transmit  herewith  the  original  of  the  agreement 
made  with  them. 

A  duplicate  of  the  contract  was  left  with  Otiray.  the  head  chief,  to 
receive  additional  signatures,  and  when  signed,  will  be  taken  by  him  to 
Washington. 
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Under  the  appointment  of  your  letter  of  June  20, 1873,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  20,  1873. 

SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to  renew  negotiations 
with  the  Ute  Indians  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  lying  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Colorado  Territory. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  I  have  concluded  to  appoint  the  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot  and 
the  Hon.  Nathan  Bishop,  members  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners,  to  conduct 
the  intended  negotiations,  the  authority  for  which  action  will  be  found  in  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  April  23, 1872,  "  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
certain  negotiations  with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado."  (See  Stat.  at  L.,  2d  sess.  42d 
Cong.,  p.  55.) 

You  will  please  prepare  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  said  commissioners  in  the 
duties  hereby  devolved  upon  them ;  and  in  doing  so  I  suggest  that  you  consult  the  in- 
structions delivered  to  the  commissioners  last  year  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  commissioners  herein  named  will  be  paid  their  necessary  expenses. 

I  have  already  notified  the  War  Department  of  their  contemplated  appointment,  and 
have  requested  that  Department  to  furnish  the  commissioners,  through  the  proper  offi- 
cer in  command,  any  needed  transportation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO,  Secretary. 

The  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

and  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  fol- 
lows : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  2,  1873. 

GENTLEMEN:  An  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23, 1872,  (Stat.  at  Large,  2d  sess.  42d 
Cong.,  p. 55,)  authorizes  and  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  Territory  for  the  extinguishment  of  their 
right  to  the  southern  part  of  a  certain  reservation  made  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded March  2, 1868,  situate  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  said  Territory  of  Colorado, 
and  report  his  proceedings  under  this  act  of  Congress  for  its  consideration.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  negotiation  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  to  be  hereafter  appro- 
priated." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act,  and  in  compliance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  contained  in  his  letter  addressed  to 
this  office  July  1,  1872,  a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Gov.  Edward 
M.  McCook,  of  Colorado;  John  D.  Lang,  of  Maine;  and  John  McDonald,  of  Missouri,  to 
visit  said  Indians  and  hold  a  council  with  them  for  the  purpose  indicated.  A  copy  of 
their  report  is  inclosed  herewith,  from  which  you  will  observe  that  the  negotiations 
failed  through  the  influence  of  outside  parties  who  had  prejudiced  the  minds  of  th« 
Indians  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  commission. 

Recent  advices,  however,  received  at  this  office  from  Agent  Adams,  indicate  a  more 
favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  have  determined  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  send  out  a  new  commission,  and  he  has  accordingly  desig- 
nated you  as  such  commission  by  his  letter  addressed  to  this  Office  under  date  of  the 
20th  ultimo. 

You  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  Los  Pinos  agency  and  fix  a  time  and  place  for  hold- 
ing the  new  council.  Agents  Charles  Adams  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency,  and  J.  S.  Little- 
field  at  the  White  River  agency  have  been  notified  of  your  appointment  and  directed 
to  afford  you  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  order  to  secure  a  full  attendance  of  the 
different  bands  of  Utes  interested  in  the  negotiations.  Agent  Adams  has  also  been 
instructed  to  provide  the  necessary  subsistence  for  the  Indians  during  the  council. 
The  acting  agent  at  the  Abiquiu  agency  in  New  Mexico  has  also  been  instructed  in  the 
premises. 

The  objects  of  your  negotiations  may  be  more  specifically  defined,  for  your  informa- 
tion and  guidance,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  reservation  of  the  Utes  referred  to  in  the  act  of  Congress  is  unnecessarily 
large,  comprising  within  its  limit  upward  of  fourteen  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  lands  in  Colorado. 

2.  The  number  of  Indians  occupying  the  same  is  comparatively  small,  not  exceeding, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable,  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  souls. 

3.  The  people  of  Colorado  are  anxious  to  have  that  portion  of  the  reserve  not  needed 
for  Indian  purposes  thrown  open  to  entry  and  settlement  as  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  thereof  may  be  more 
thoroughly  and  rapidly  developed. 

It  was  with  these  objects  in  view,  and  with  the  hope  of  their  early  accomplishment, 
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ihat  Congress  afforded  the  aforementioned  legislation ;  and  you  are  therefore  instructed, 
in  conducting  your  negotiations  with  the  Utes,  to  use  your  most  earnest  endeavors  to  in- 
duce them  to  relinquish  to  the  United  States  the  southern  portion  of  their  reservation  ae 
at  present  constituted,  to  embrace,  if  possible,  the  tract  lying  bet  ween  the  south  boundary 
thereof  and  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Any  arrangement  or  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Indians  must  have  the  assent 
and  concurrence  of  at  least  a  majority  of  each  and  every  band  participating  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  otherwise  it  will  be  futile  in  its  results. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1868  with  those  Indians  cannot  be  carried  out, 
for  the  reason  that  several  of  the  bands  claimed  to  have  been  parties  thereto  deny 
any  connection  with  the  making  of  the  treaty,  and  refuse  to  be  governed  by  its  stipu- 
lations. To  avoid  this  difficulty  in  the  future  every  effort  should  be  made  and  every 
reasonable  inducement  held  out  to  the  Indians  to  secure  unanimity  on  their  part  of 
approval  of  any  agreement  that  may  be  made. 

In  conducting  your  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  reservation  to  the 
United  States  weight  should  be  given  to  two  considerations,  viz,  the  actual  value  of 
the  lauds  ceded,  and  the  necessities  of  the  Indians. 

The  agreement  entered  into  should  clearly  describe  the  portion  of  the  reservation 
ceded  and  the  consideration  to  be  paid  therefor,  expressed  in  such  form  as  to  admit  of 
the  largest  discretion  being  exercised  by  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  manner  of 
investing  or  expending  such  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

You  will  endeavor  to  thoroughly  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that  any  agree- 
ment thus  entered  into  will  be  binding  only  upon  its  ratification  by  Congress. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  by  the  terms  of  which  said  reserva- 
tion was  created. 

You  will  submit  a  detailed  report  of  your  action  in  the  premises,  together  with 
such  recommendations  upon  the  subject  as  you  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

The  War  Department  has  been  notified  of  your  appointment  and  requested  to  fur- 
nish you,  through  the  proper  officers  in  command,  any  needed  transportation. 

You  will  be  allowed  your  necessary  expenses  while'  engaged  upon  this  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDW.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

President  Board  Indian  Commissioners,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Hon.  NATHAN  BISHOP, 

Board  Indian  Commissioners,  New  York  City-^- 

I  went  to  Denver,  en  route  to  the  Los  Pinos  Ute  agency,  as  soon  as 
my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  treat  with  the  Crow  tribe 
of  Indians  were  completed.  At  Denver  I  learned  that  Hon.  Nathan 
Bishop,  my  colleague,  would  not  be  able  to  join  me.  Owing  to  the  un- 
avoidable detention  at  the  Crow  agency,  the  time  appointed  for  the  Ute 
council  had  passed,  and  further  delay  seemed  inexpedient.  I  therefore 
went  on  to  Los  Pinos  as  soon  as  possible,  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Thos. 
K.  Cree,  secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  Phillips,  who  had  been  engaged  as  Span- 
ish interpreter. 

We  arrived  at  Los  Pinos  on  the  6th  of  September,  going  via  South 
Park  and  the  Poncho  Pass.  The  Department  letter  informing  me  that 
transportation  for  the  commission  would  be  provided  at  Fort  Garland, 
was  only  received  on  arrival  at  Los  Pinos.  Ouray,  the  head  chief,  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  seven  bands  of  Utes,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
people  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  the  council  was 
assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  acted  as 
Spanish  interpreter,  Mr.  James  Fullerton  being  also  present  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ouray.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Utes  had  misappre- 
hended the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and  were  mistaken  in  regard  to 
their  own  interests.  They  had  received  the  impression  that  the  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  purchase  from  them  only  the  mines  already  dis- 
covered, and  these  they  were  willing  to  sell  with  the  right  of  way  by 
one  road  to  reach  them.  They  also  claimed  that  the  commissioner  who 
made  with  them  the  treaty  of  1868,  pointed  out  the  Cochitopa  Moun- 
tains as  the  eastern  line  of  their  reservation,  but  that  now,  the  surveyors 
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said  the  line  was  twelve  miles  west  of  the  agency  buildings,  instead 
of  the  same  distance  east  of  the  agency,  as  had  been  promised  at  the 
treaty.  They  also  claimed  that  the  commissioners  told  them  the  south- 
ern line  of  the  reservation  was  upon  the  highland,  south  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  but  that  now  surveyors  had  marked  a  line  (the  southern  line  of 
Colorado)  north  of  the  river,  which  they  were  told  was  the  limit  of  their 
reservation.  Both  of  these  lines  they  desired  to  have  re-instated  in  the 
proposed  sub-treaty.  The  Muaches  and  Capotes  wanted  to  have  their 
agency  continued  at  Cimarrou  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  make  its 'con- 
tinuance there  a  condition  of  even  the  sale  they  proposed.  None  of 
them  were  willing  to  sell  any  part  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

Believing  that  to  purchase  the  existing  mines  only,  would  but  post- 
pone for  a  lew  months  the  apprehended  collision  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians,  and  consequently  be  of  little  benefit  either  to  them  or 
to  the  Government,  I  declined  to  enter  into  such  negotiations. 

Having  no  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  lines  of  the  reservation, 
that  question  was  withdrawn  from  the  council,  by  the  promise  that  the 
chiefs  should  visit  Washington  to  make  their  representations  to  the 
Government  in  person. 

The  New  Mexico  Utes  were  told  that  their  agency  would  be  removed, 
but  that  I  would  not  say  it  should  be  done  at  once,  and  they  could  send 
a  delegation  to  Washington  to  state  their  case  to  the  President,  and  if 
the  President  thought  it  best  to  do  so,  he  would  perhaps  allow  them  to 
remain  longer  at  Cimarron. 

The  council  continued  four  days,  with  two  days  intervening.  Such 
arguments  were  used  as  seemed  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
to  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  an  early  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  the  people  of  Colorado  and  themselves,  the  fairness 
of  the  proposition  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  its  accord- 
ance with  their  own  best  interests.  No  presents  were  given  to  influ- 
ence them,  and  no  promises  were  made,  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
this  report  and  such  as  are  named  in  the  agreement.  Every  part  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  was  carefully  explained,  and  seemed  to  be 
fully  discussed  and  understood  by  all  the  Indians. 

After  I  had  left  the  agency,  Ouray  dictated  a  letter  expressing  his 
satisfaction  with  the  result. 

To  satisfy  some  of  the  Weeminuche  band,  who  feared  that  their  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  land  on  the  San  Miguel  might  be  included  within 
the  lines  of  the  ceded  country,  Messrs.  Cree,  Adams,  and  Dolau,  accom- 
panied by  six  of  the  chiefs,  went  through  the  mountains,  occupying  a 
week  in  the  journey.  It  will  be  seen,  by  examining  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  ceded,  that  it  does  not  include  the  agricultural  and  grass  lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation.  A  portion  of  the  Utes  have 
always  lived  in  New  Mexico.  To  remove  them  to  the  comparatively  in- 
hospitable climate  of  the  higher  latitude  and  greater  altitude  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  reservation,  would  be  unjust,  and  a  needless  cruelty. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  make  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  to  prevent  intrusion  of  settlers  or  herders  upon  the  agency, 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  removed  to  the  Gunnison  River  or  else- 
where, a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Cochitopa  Mountains  on  the 
east  to  a  line  six  miles  west  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  in  width  from 
north  to  south  twelve  miles,  the  agency  buildings  being  in  the  center, 
be  added  to  the  Ute  reservation. 

2.  That  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  contract  be  solicited  as  early 
as  possible,  and  that  until  such  action  can  be  had  no  persons  other  than 
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the  miners  shall  be  permitted  to  go  upon  the  TJte  reservation  as  it  now 
exists.  • 

3.  That  should  Congress  ratify  the  contract,  the  lines  should  at  once 
be  surveyed  and  distinctly  marked,  so  that  both  whites  and  Indians  may 
know  them,  and  that,  in  any  case,  special  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  whites  upon  the  unceded  portions  of  the 
reservation. 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith : 

1.  The  contract  with  the  TJte  Indians  in  Colorado,  which  cedes  to  the 
United  States  a  portion  of  their  reservation. 

2.  Letter  of  Ouray,  head  chief  of  the  Utes,  and  letter  inclosing  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  governor  of  Colorado. 

3.  Narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  by  T.   K.  Cree, 
secretary. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  council  with  the  Utes. 

5.  Interview  with  Ouray  at  Cheyenne. 

I  desire  to  express  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  Ute  Indians,  and  to  commend  their  head  chief,  Ouray,  for  his 
devotion  to  both  the  interests  of  the  Goverment  and  of  his  people. 

To  T.  K.  Cree,  secretary ;  Charles  Adams,  agent  at  Los  Pinos ;  Thomas 
Dolan,  agent  from  Cimarron,  and  to  the  interpreters,  my  thanks  are 
due  for  the  most  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  E.  BRUXOT, 

Special  Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  DELANO, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


MANITOU,  COLO.,  September  18,  1873.    > 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  left  the  Los  Pinos  agency  on  Saturday,  13th  instant,  stop- 
ping over  Sunday  at  Saguache.  On  Monday  morning  I  received  a  letter 
dictated  by  Ouray,  the  head  chief  of  the  Utes,  after  my  departure,  in 
which  he  requests  me  to  communicate  certain  things  to  the  governor 
and  people  of  Colorado. 

I  regret  that  pressing  engagements  prevent  me  from  remaining  in 
Denver  long  enough  to  confer  with  you  in  person  on  the  subject. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  suggest  its  publication. 

The  desire  of  the  Utes  to  retain  the  agricultural  portion  of  their  coun- 
try seems  reasonable,  and  the  friendly  feelings  expressed  by  Ouray 
toward  the  miners  and  the  people  of  Colorado,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  shared  not  only  by  all  the  Utes  who  were  present  at  the  coun- 
cil, but  by  the  whole  tribe.  I  sincerely  hope  this  friendly  feeling  will 
be  reciprocated  by  the  whites,  and  that  the  sensational  reports  of  "  threat- 
ened outbreaks  of  the  Utes"  will  cease,  or  will  be  treated  by  the  auth- 
orities, and  all  good  citizens,  with  the  contempt  and  discredit  they 
deserve. 

The  late  negotiations  were  surrounded  by  many  embarassinents,  but 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  notwithstanding  these  a  result  has  been  reached 
which  is  beneficial  both  to  the  Territory  of  Colorado  and  to  the  Indians. 
A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all  the 
mountain -country  supposed  to  contain  metals,  embraced  in  an  area  of 
over  60  by  100  miles. 

The  Uncompagre  Park,  the  Gunnison  and  San  Miguel  Rivers,  and 
the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  on  the  south  end  of  the  present  reser- 
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vation  are  reserved  to  the  Indians— the  latter  being  intended  for  the 
future  occupancy  of  the  Muache,  Capote,  and  other  Utes  now  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  commission  of  last  summer,  after  failing  in  its  object,  proposed 
to  the  Utes  "  to  sell  the  mines,"  and  they  supposing  this  to  mean  only 
the  mines  already  discovered  and  worked,  it  was  difficult  for  many  of  the 
Indians  to  comprehend  why  the  present  commission  would  not  consent 
to  negotiate  for  these  alone. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  B.  BRUNOT, 

Specia  I  Commissioner. 
Gov.  S.  H.  EBBERT, 

Denver  City,  Colo. 

Los  PINOS  AGENCY, 

September  13,  1873. 

DEAR  SIR  :  You  have  been  to  see  us,  and  we  have  had  a  good  time. 
We  want  you  should  tell  Governor  Ebbert  and  the  people  in  the  Terri- 
tory that  we  are  well  pleased  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything 
that  has  been  done.  Perhaps  some  of  the  people  will  not  like  it  be- 
cause Ave  did  not  wish  to  sell  some  of  our  valleys  and  farming-land.  We 
think  we  had  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  We  expect  to  occupy  it 
ourselves  before  long  for  farming  and  stock-raising.  About  eighty  of 
our  tribe  are  raising  corn  and  Avheat  now,  and  we  know  not  how  soon 
we  shall  all  have  to  depend  on  ourselves  for  our  bread.  We  do  not 
want  to  sell  our  valley  and  farming-laud  for  another  reason.  We  know 
if  we  should  the  whites  would  go  on  it  right  off,  build  their  cabins,  drive 
in  their  stock,  which  would  of  course  stray  on  our  lands,  and  then  the 
whites  themselves  would  crowd  upon  us  till  there  would  be  trouble. 

We  have  many  friends  among  the  people  in  this  Territory,  and  want 
to  live  at  peace,  and  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  we  feel  it  would  be 
better  for  all  parties  for  a  mountain -range  to  be  between  us.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  sell  our  mountain-land,  and  hope  the  miners  will  find 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  molest  them  or  make 
them  any  trouble.  We  do  not  want  they  should  go  down  into  our  valleys, 
however,  and  kill  or  scare  away  our  game. 

We  expect  there  will  be  much  talk  among  the  people  and  in  the  papers 
about  what  we  have  done,  and  we  hope  you  will  let  the  people  know 
how  we  feel  about  it. 

Truly  vour  friend, 

OUEAY. 

Mr.  BRUNOT. 

The  letter  of  Ouray  was  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory, 
and  both  were  published  by  the  Territorial  press. 


ARTICLES   OF   CONVESTIOX. 

Articles  of  a  convention  made  and  entered  into  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency  for  the  Ute 
Indians,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1873,  by  and  between  Felix  R.  Brunot,  com- 
missioner in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  men  of  the 
Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uintah  bands 
of  Ute  Indians,  witnesseth  :  That  whereas  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  confederated 
band  of  the  Ute  Nation,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1868,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1868,  the  second  article 
of  which  defines  by  certain  lines  the  limits  of  a  reservation  to  be  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Ute  Indians:  and  whereas,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23, 1872,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  "authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  negotiations 

9  I  C 
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with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  right"  to  a  certain 
portion  of  said  reservation,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  on  the  Ifet  day  of  July, 

1872,  to  conduct  said  negotiations;  and  whereas,  said  negotiation  having  failed,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  said  Indians  to  relinquish  their  right  to  any  portion  of  said  reservation, 
a  new  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  letter  of  June  2, 

1873,  to  conduct  said  negotiation  : 

Now,  therefore,  Felix  R.  Bruuot,  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  and 
Grand  River,  and  Uintab,  the  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  nation,  do  enter  into  the 
following  agreement : 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  Nation  hereby  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all 
right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  in  and  to  the  following-described  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion heretofore  conveyed  to  them  by  the  United  States,  viz :  Beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  said  reservation  fifteen  miles  due  north  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  running  thence  west  on  a  line  parallel 
with  the  said  southern  boundary  to  a  point  on  said  line  twenty  miles  due  east  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Colorado  Territory ;  thence  north  by  a  line  parallel  with  the  said 
western  boundary  to  a  point  ten  miles  north  of  the  point  where  said  line  intersects 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
reservation ;  and  thence  south  along  said  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning :  Provided, 
That  if  any  part  of  the  Unconipagre  Park  shall  be  found  to  extend  south  of  the  north 
line  of  said  described  country,  the  same  is  not  intended  to  be  included  therein,  and  is 
hereby  reserved  and  retained  as  a  portion  of  the  Ute  reservation. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  United  States  shall  permit  the  Ute  Indians  to  hunt  upon  said  lands  so  long  as 
the  game  lasts,  and  the  Indians  are  at  peace  with  the  white  people. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  United  States  agree  to  set  apart  and  hold  as  a  perpetual  trust  for  the  Ute  Indians 
a  sum  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  in  bonds,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  per  annum,  which  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  disbursed  or  invested  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  or  as  he  may  direct,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Ute  Indians  annually 
forever. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  United  States  agree,  so  soon  as  the  President  may  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient, 
to  erect  proper  buildings  and  establish  an  agency  for  the  Weeminuche,  Muache,  and 
Capote  bands  of  Ute  Indians,  at  some  suitable  point  to  be  hereafter  selected  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ute  reservation. 

ARTICLE  V. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  not  altered  by  this  agreement,  shall  continue 
in  force ;  and  the  following  words  from  Article  II  of  said  treaty,  viz  :  "  The  United 
States  now  solemnly  agree  that  no  person  except  those  herein  authorized  to  do  so,  and 
except  such  officers,  agents,  and  employe's  of  the  Government  as  may  be  authorized  to 
enter  upon  Indian  reservations  in  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  by  law,  shall  ever  be 
permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory"  described  in  the  article, 
"except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,"  are  hereby  expressly  re-affirmed,  except  so  far 
as  they  applied  to  the  country  herein  relinquished. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  of  Ouray,  head  chief  of  the  Ute  Nation,  he  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  or  so 
long  as  he  shall  remain  head  chief  of  the  Utes  and  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

This  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  or  rejection  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President. 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT,  [SEAL.] 

Cornmissio  n  er. 
Attest:  THOMAS  K.  CREE, 

Secretary. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS,  M.  D., 
JOHN  LAWRENCE, 

Interpreters. 
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Ouray,  his  x  mark,  principal  chief. 
Sapivaneri,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
Guero,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
Chavanaux,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
To-sah,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
Chavis,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Capotes. 
Coronea,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Capotes. 
Kuchumpias,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Capotes. 
Topaaz,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Weeminuches. 
Maatchick,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
Tavanaserika,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
Vicente,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Peoch,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
Acavut,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
Sium,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Pasiz,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
Jose"  Maria,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
Ancatosh,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
Juan,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
John,  his  x  mark,  Muache,  (son  of  Kaneatche.) 
Chavez,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
Curecaute,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
Parisio,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Yanko,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Grand  River  Utes. 
•Quatunucutz,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
McCook,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Buffalo,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Paziuts,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
Yalupe,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Juan  Antonio,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Kiko,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
Sapaya,  hisx  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Satchuva,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
Artz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Pasquah,  his  x  mark,  Yampah  w^arrior. 
Bruiiot,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Arop,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
Corutz,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Teramtup,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Acomuwep,  his  x  mark,  Capote  wrarrlor. 
Washington,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Capotes. 
Pero,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
Pazio,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
Jonejo,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
Azumpitz,  his  x  mark,  Capote  warrior. 
Antelope,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Aiguillar,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
Alamon,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
Cocho,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
Quanusutz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Tesaquent,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Tavaune,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Muus,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Patchuvuutz.  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Ochos  Blaucos,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Kiratz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Wapauas,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Martine,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Manuel,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Samora,  his  x  mark,  Muache  subchief. 
Penaritz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Waiazitz,  his  x  mark,  Taqequache  warrior. 
Josie  Rapier,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Tesaquitz,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Taos,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Cuchatoaz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Wanazitziaskitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Kewukpo,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Christiano,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Auacksiz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Sapuutz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
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Japai  ka,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Waukoro,  his  x  mark,  Tabeqnache  warrior. 
Beture,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Cimarron,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Wanuponika,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Lovo,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabeqnaches. 
Colorado,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
Cabresa  Negro,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Weutz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Trucha,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Ator,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Sapitoawick,  bis  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Joe,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Tug,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Nehantro,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Juan  Martine,  his  x  mark,  Muache  subchief. 
Ripis,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Zigah,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Wetoyora,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
-  Kamoev,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Avoa,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Shavanakovaut,  his  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Zanovarap,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Noawakit,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Zariwap,his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Ucanar,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Comanche,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Otois,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Katzupin,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Tamawitchi,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Kutzaporutz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Wais,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Sepeis,  his  x  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
Waponikatz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Zaparitzas,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Kntza  Comanche,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Nijeatz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Izazah,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Charley,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Apantoa,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Natuao,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Aka,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Tamajo,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Koapuitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Onarupe,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Ziah,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Guatanar,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Poenika,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Akaiock,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Regis,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Poevis,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Povociab,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Tabeguacheut,  his  xmark,  Tabequache. 
Urso,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Kerenomes,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Acatewich,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Ancatara,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Bapter,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Atzcavi,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Atzu,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Panais,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Capotavet,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  agreement  with 
the  Ute  Indians,  and  are  hereby  witnesses  to  their  marks. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 
Secretary  Special  Ute  Commission. 

CHARLES  ADAMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
OTTO  MEARS. 
THOMAS  A.  DOLAN, 
'  STEPHEN  A.  DOLE. 
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Ivamuck.  his  x  mark. 

Liok,  his  x  mark,  Muaclie. 

Teputzeit,  his  x  mark. 

Lupuget,his  x  mark. 

Pouitz,  his  x  mark. 

Lagavavuner,  his  x  mark. 

Waziap,  his  x  mark. 

Povva,  his  x  mark. 

Tamserik,  his  x  mark. 

Moupitiz,  his  x  mark. 

Acavit,  his  x  mark. 

Larewich,  his  x  mark. 

Uncanante,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Uucompagre-Tabequache. 

Wap-sop,  his  x  mark,  of  Uucompagre-Tabequache. 

Paganachuckchuck,  his  mark,  C.  Tabequache. 

No-art,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Kaue-atche,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Muache. 

To-rno-aset,  his  x  mark,  Mnache. 

One-a-ra-nich,  his  x  mark,  Muache. 

Siarch-a-kitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

So-a-miugen-qua-boa,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

To-sa-set-to-be-qua,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

We-suc,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Te-sen-par-kiu-a-quet,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Tuc-a-wa-be-quet,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Sah-ach-choue,  his  x  mark.  Tabequache. 

Ka-ton-a-wac,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Move-ga-ritz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Tup-a-so-a,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

So-wa-wick,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Mur-a-to,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Pal-ma  cuch,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Tu-up-o-na-ritz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Ma-ve-to,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Tabere,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Po-ka-ne-te,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Pe-er-gue-it,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Tu-gu-op,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Sapio,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Po-wa-ra,  his  x  mark,  chief  of  Weeminuches. 

Wach-cup,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

Oua-su-ach,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

Ca-ve-son-ach,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

Per-ca-pe-se-ach,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

A-wa-re-otz,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

E-ta-qu-oo-am,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

Sa-o-artz,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

Mo-ar-ta-witz,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

Wa-wa-ta-ey,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuches. 

$u-aph,  his  x  mark,  Weeminuche  subchief. 

JoseVMarie,  Weeminuche  subchief. 

Ou-a-sent,  Uncompagre-Tabequache. 

Si-vich,  Uncompagre-Tabequache. 

Si-vich-arch,  Uucompagre-Tabequache. 

Aua-ra-u,  his  x  mark,  Muache. 

Marroinara,  his  x  mark,  Muache. 

Su-er-up,  his  x  mark,  Muache. 

To-coo,  his  x  mark,  Muache. 

Na-co-varts,  his  x  mark. 

U-par-ca-ra-ritz,  his  x  mark. 

Opo-par-its,  his  x.mark. 

Ou-a-siz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequacho. 

Pe-ro-re,  his  x  niarkj  Tabequache. 

Et-o-oke,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Ta-be-roner,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Pah-sone,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Te-ra-ma-tu-ke,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

To-si-ach,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Ca-va-rup,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 

Tu-vah,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
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Oue-a-zarts,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Sach-e-wee,  his  x  mark,  Tabequachc. 
Ar-rach,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Ar-rup,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Peach-sup,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Sa-a-wip,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Ou-a-curitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Ava-su-ip,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Na-na-witz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Wa-ri-ti-zi,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Le-ap-ou-an-eu,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Wap-pah-pi,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
We-na-quts,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
No-ach-a-itz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Con-a-ra-kuch,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
So-va-ner,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Oui-nach-e-vi-ach,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Archue,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Armacos,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Oa-ra-ecb,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Cap-chu-ina-cbar-kitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Ki-ize,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Per-e-que,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
U-ch-ca-mir,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
U-ch-ca-poo-ritz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Uch-a-litb,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
To-ko-mantz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Ko-chup-a-sitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Ar-ca-va-requa,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
We-ga-va-requa,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Sha-va-qua-to-ark,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
We-ga-va,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Sea-rach,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
So-o-mo-quitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief, 
Pearch,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Coh-pa-rum,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Ta-r-tach,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Woh-chich-a-ark,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Gueco-mu-chick,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Ar-pa-chitz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Yer-putz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache. 
Un-no-wart,  his  x  mark. 

Sute-qu-ertz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache.  subchief. 
Pas-ques,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Jose"-Raphael,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Raphael,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Spur-ce,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Ta-r-ah-wah,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Ka-qua-nab,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Oe-bo-atz,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 
Aca-une,  his  x  mark,  Tabequache,  subchief. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  articles  ol  agreement  with 
the  Ute  Indians,  and  are  hereby  witnesses  to  their  marks. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 
Secretary  Special  Ute  Commission. 

CHARLES  ADAMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
OTTO  MEARS. 
THOMAS  A.  DOLAN. 
STEPHEN  A  DOLE. 

Carwarneo,  his  x  mark.  Waehoup,  his  x  mark. 

Obatah,  his  x  mark.  Arvaoch,  his  x  mark.  « 

Martine,  his  x  mark.  Otocora,  his  x  mark. 

Jose',  his  x  mark.  Pecquough,  his  x  mark. 

Nacosebu,  his  x  mark.  Ouiceager,  his  x  mark. 

Canhear,  his  x  mark.  Ojos-blancos,  his  x  mark. 

Mopucb,  his  x  mark.  Mnecete,  his  x  mark. 
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Warwadah,  his  x  mark.  Caehapuro,  his  x  mark. 

Yahtanah,  his  x  mark.  Navacartia,  his  x  mark. 

Mocatacher  his  x  mark.  Maroon,  his  x  mark. 

Cenponough,  his  x  mark.  Sarvoweava,  his  x  mark. 

Couchewatak,  his  x  mark.  Caeeta,  his  x  mark. 

Tahpowata,  his  x  mark.  Ouaveroeh,  his  x  mark. 

Ptm-go-se,  his  x  mark.  Sevalho,  his  x  mark. 

Sevaro,  his  x  mark.  Petoboun,  his  x  mark. 

Terreon,  his  x  mark.  Weeha,  his  x  mark. 

Ignaceo,  his  x  mark.  Swopia,  his  x  mark. 

Juan-Ancho,  his  x  mark.  Quinch,  his  x  mark. 

Cunaspeche,  his  x  mark.  Oveto,  his  x  mark. 

Powincha,  bis  x  mark.  Yeaneer,  his  x  mark. 

Towiar,  his  x  mark.  Parewicb,  his  x  mark. 

Cabazon,  his  x  mark.  Sera-bu-tom,  his  x  mark. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  agreement  with 
the  Ute  Indians,  and  are  hereby  witnesses  to  their  marks. 

THOMAS  A.  DOLAN. 
T.  D.  BURNS. 
M.  V.  STEVENS. 


Secretary's  narrative  of  the- proceedings  of  the  Commission  to  negotiate  ivith  the  Ute  Indians 

in  Colorado. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  successful  negotiation  with  the  Crow  Indians,  in  Montana, 
Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  special  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Ute  Indians,  accom- 
panied by  Thomas  K.  Cree,  as  secretary,  arrived  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August;  25. 
We  were  here  met  by  Jaines  Phillips,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
Spanish  interpreter; 

We  had  expected  to  be  met  at  this  place  by  some  employe  of  the  central  superin- 
tendency,  having  in  charge  "  Friday,"  the  son  of  Ouray,  head  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians, 
who  has  been  a  captive  among  the  Arapahoes  for  some  ten  years.  The  importance  of  his 
return  to  the  tribe  by  the  commission  at  this  time  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  re- 
port of  the  interview  with  Ouray,  at  Cheyenne,  which  had  been  fowarded  by  us  to  the 
Interior  Department,  under  date  of  June  24th.  Instructions  had  been  sent  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  "to  spare  no  trouble  or  reasonable  expense  in  securing 
the  young  man,"  and  we  had  requested  by  letter  that  he  be  held  in  readiness  to  send 
to  Denver  early  in  August.  We  learned  on  arriving  there,  August  27,  that  the  agent 
of  the  Arapahoes  had  started  from  the  Arapahoe  camp  on  the  18th  of  August,  expecting 
to  reach  Fort  Scott,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  on  the  26th.  We  waited  till  the  1st 
of  September,  when,  receiving  no  further  intelligence  in  regard  to  him,  we  started  for 
the  Ute  agency,  at  Los  Pinos. 

After  a  drive  of  two  hundred  miles,  we  reached  the  agency  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
of  September. 

It  had  been  contemplated  to  hold  the  council  about  the  20th  of  August,  and  instruc- 
tions had  been  sent  to  the  agents  at  White  River  and  Denver  and  the  superintendent 
in  New  Mexico  to  have  the  Indians  from  the  several  Ute  agencies  assemble  at  Los 
Pinos  prior  to  that  date,  but  the  negotiations  with  the  Crow  Indians  having  been 
more  protracted  than  we  had  anticipated,  the  Indians  were  detained  some  three  weeks 
waiting  for  us. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  about  one  thousand  Indians  at  the  agency,  including  all  the 
representative  men  of  the  Ta-be-quache  band,  all  the  Muache  and  Capote  bands,  in 
charge  of  Thomas  Dolan,  subagent  at  Cimarrou,  seven  representatives  of  the  Weemi- 
nuche,  and  one  each  from  the  Denver  and  White  River  bands. 

From  information  received  prior  to  reaching  the  agency,  we  were  led  to  suppose  the 
negotiations  would  be  attended  with  but  little  serious  difficulty,  but  on  arriving  we 
found  little  to  encourage  us  in  hoping  for  a  successful  termination. 

We  found  the  Indians  had  been  much  dissatisfied  at  our  long  delay.  The  telegram 
changing  the  date  of  the  council,  and  accounting  for  our  non-arrival,  having  failed  to 
reach  the  agency. 

Ouray  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  failure  to  bring  his  son  Friday  with  us.  He 
had  said  in  the  interview  at  Cheyenne,  "  The  Government  is  strong  enough  to  get  my 
boy  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  and  if  it  shows  an  interest  in  me,  and  a  desire  to  do  what  I 
wish,  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
the  negotiations." 

We  met  one  surveying  party,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  surveyor-general  of 
the  Territory,  seetiouizing  for  settlement  the  country  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
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agency  buildings,  on  which  /the  Indians  were  camped  waiting  for  the  council,  and 
which  the  Indians  claim  is^a  portion  of  their  reservation. 

A  military  surveying  party,  acting  under  instruction  from  the  military  authorities 
of  the  Department,  had  been  engaged  in  surveying  and  making  observations  upon  the 
reservation,  much  to  ihe  annoyance  of  the  Indians,  who  could  not  understand  the 
object  of  such  survey.  The  officer  in  charge  had  informed  the  Indians  that  the  eastern 
line  of  their  reservation  was  some  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Cochitopa  range,  which 
they  have  always  claimed  as  their  eastern  boundary,  and  that  the  agency  buildings 
(which  at  the  time  of  their  location  were  supposed  to  be  upon  the  reservation)  were 
some  twelve  miles  east  of  the  reservation  line. 

One  division  of  Professor  Hayden's  exploring  party  had  spent  some  time  upon  their 
reservation,  making  surveys  and  taking  observations,  which  excited  the  suspicions  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  the  substance  of  letters  from  the  newspaper  correspondents  accom- 
panying the  expedition,  expressing  views  very  offensive  to  the  Indians,  was  known  to 
them. 

Parties  of  miners  had  repeatedly  endeavored  to  pass  "by  the  agency  and  enter  the 
reservation  at  places  where  the  Indians  were  not  willing  they  should  go  ;  and  some  of 
the  miners  with  whom  the  Indians  came  into  contact  said  "  the  Government  was  away 
east  in  the  States,  and  had  no  power  in  the  mines  ;  it  could  not  protect  the  Indians  ; 
and  that  they  did  not  care  whether  they  sold  the  mines  or  not,  they  were  going  to 
stay." 

The  President  had  issued  an  order  to  eject  the  miners  and  other  unauthorized  per- 
sons from  the  reservation  under  the  following  article  of  the  treaty  of  1868  : 

"  The  United  States  now  solemnly  agree  that  no  person  except  these  herein  author- 
ized so  to  do,  and  except  such  officers,  agents,  and  employe's  of  the  Government  as  may 
be  authorized  to  enter  upon  Indian  reservations  in  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  by  law, 
shall  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory  described  in 
this  article,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided." 

The  execution  of  this  order  had  been  suspended :  and  this  gave  color  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  miners,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Government  would  take  no  action 
in  regard  to  their  presence  upon  the  reservation  if  the  Indians  persisted  in  their  refusal 
to  sell.  The  fact  that  for  two  years  the  presence  of  miners  upon  the  reservation  in 
considerable  numbers  was  well  known,  and  that  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  Indians 
were  disregarded,  led  them  to  distrust  the  promises  of  the  Government, 

The  southern  boundary  line  of  the  reservation  was  also  a  considerable  distance  north 
of  the  natural  boundary  line  which  the  Indians  assert  was  given  them  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  1868 ;  and  that  the  mistake  was  not  theirs  is  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
an  actual  survey  located  in  New  Mexico,  some  distance  below  the  northern  boundary- 
line,  towns  that  had  been,  prior  to  it,  claimed  as  being  in  Colorado. 

The  annuity  goods  which  the  commission  had  hoped  to  have  distributed  during  the 
council,  which  had  been  shipped  from  New  York  June  1,  and  which  they  had  specially 
requested  should  be  at  the  agency,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad,  by  August  1, 
had  not  arrived.  Ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  presents  bought  for  distribution  by 
the  commission  of  1872,  arid  which  had  failed  to  reach  the  agency  until  after  that  com- 
mission had  left,  had  all  been  distributed^  except  such  articles  as  were  useless  and  not 
valued  by  the  Indians. 

The  commission  have  reason  to  think  that  persons  in  New  Mexico,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  Utes  in  that  Territory,  and  whose  influence  was  used 
against  the  success  of  the  negotiation  last  year,  endeavored  to  prejudice  the  Indians, 
prior  to  their  coming  to  the  council,  against  it  this  year,  and  induced  them  to  insist, 
as  a  condition  of  any  agreement  made,  upon  provisions  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  commission  to  concede,  or,  if  granted,  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  parties 
interested. 

The  negotiations  of  1872  had  brought  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
all  the  objections  to  a  sale,  and  they  failed  to  realize  any  advantage  it  would  be  to 
them. 

After  their  refusal  last  year  to  negotiate  for  the  region  sought  to  be  purchased,  the 
commission  asked  them  to  sell  only  the  mines.  The  Indians  understood  this  as  refer- 
ring to  the  mines  that  were  then  actually  worked,  and  to  include  none  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  These  only  they  were  now  willing  to  sell.  The  Indians  seem  to  have 
kept  their  own  counsel  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  no  one  knew  what  they  proposed 
to  do.  Mr.  Adams,  the  agent,  while  inferring  they  were  willing  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment, informed  us  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised at  their  proposal  when  made  in  council.  Letters  had  been  received  from  vari- 
ous influential  gentlemen  recommending  different  parties  as  desirable  ones  to  be  present 
during  the  council,  but  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  council  of  last  year,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  usual  manner  of  conducting  Indian  negotiations,  the  commission  had 
requested  that  all  unauthorized  persons  should  be  excluded  from  the  agency  during 
the  council. 

The  only  advantages  we  had  in  the  negotiation  were  the  oft-tested  friendship  of  the 
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Utes  for  the  whites  and  their  earnest  desire  to  do  all  that  would,  iu  their  opinion,  tend 
to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  a  reciprocal  feeling  by  the  whites  for  them,  and  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  white  person  was  present  during  the  council  except  those  connected 
with  the  commission,  or  the  agency. 

The  council  convened  on  Satu*  relay,  September  G,  and  was  continued  on  Monday. 
The  real  business  of  the  commission  received  but  little  attention  on  these  days,  as 
the  Indians  insisted  upon  bringing  up  questions  in  which  they  felt  a  more  direct 
interest,  such  as  their  eastern  and  southern  boundary -lines,  in  regard  to  both  of  which 
they  persistently  asserted  the  Government  had  not  kept  faith  with  them.  The  bands 
at  Terra  Maria  and  Cimarron,  in  New  Mexico,  insisted  upon  remaining  there  for  the 
present,  expressing,  however,  a  willingness  to  come  upon  the  reservation  at  some 
future  period,  when  the  lands  they  now  occupy  shall  be  needed  by  the  whites,  and 
wished  some  promise  before  they  would  even  consider  the  business  proposed  by  the 
commission.  With  these,  and  other  outside  questions,  we  could  only  assure  them  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  but  would  carry  their  words  to  the  Great  Father,  and  he  could 
do  what  he  thought  was  right  about  them. 

On  Tuesday,  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  interpreter  selected  by  the  Indians,  no  coun- 
cil was  held ;  but  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  iu  all  its  bearings  by  the  Indians 
among  themselves. 

Wednesday  the  council  again  assembled,  and  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  was 
made  of  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Indians 
from  an  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  the  commission  were  fully  stated.  The  Indi- 
ans replied  with  a  distinct  counter-proposition,  which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
first  interview  with  them,  declaring  their  intentions  and  willingness  to  sell  only  the 
mines  then  being  worked,  selling  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  including 
none  of  the  valleys.  The  miners  were  to  build  no  houses,  and  not  to  make  the  mining 
region  a  permanent  place  of  residence:  but  to  come  out  each  fall,  returning  again  in 
the  spring.  For  this  purpose  they  would  permit  the  use  of  a  single  road  in  entering 
and  leaving  the  mines.  This  arrangement  they  thought,  and  urged  upon  the  commis- 
sion, was  in  accord  with  the  proposition  of  the  commission  of  1872,  and  were  much 
surprised  on  being  informed  that  their  proposition  could  not  even  be  entertained  by 
the  present  commission. 

Thursday  the  proposition  of  the  commission  was  again  made  in  detail,  giving  them 
tlie  boundaries  of  the  proposed  purchases,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  manner  of 
payment,  proposing  a  new  agency  upon  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation  for  the 
Southern  Utes,  and  re-affirming  the  treaty  of  1868,  including  the  section  in  which  the 
Government  agreed  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  unauthorized  whites  upon  the  reserva- 
tion. It  was  also  proposed  that  if  this  negotiation  was  successful  a  party  of  the  Indi- 
ans might  visit  Washington  and  lay  before  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  the  sub- 
jects they  had  brought  up  in  council,  and  which  the  commission  could  not  decide  for 
them.  They  listened  to  all  with  great  attention,  and  earnestly  discussed  the  subject  for 
several  hours  among  themselves.  • 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  really  favored  the  propo- 
sition ;  but  a  small  minority  were  very  persistent  in  opposing  it ;  and  finding  they  were 
not  likely  to  reach  an  early  conclusion  the  formal  council  was  adjourned. 

The  Indians  continued  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  in  council  among  themselves. 

On  Friday  morning  many  of  the  chiefs  came,  expressing  a  willingness  to  sign  the 
paper  containing  the  proposition  made  to  them. 

On  Saturday  morning,  September  13,  Ouray,  the  head  chief,  and  all  the  principal 
men  came  and  expressed  their  desire  to  sign  the  articles  of  agreement,  provided,  after 
doing  so,  a  delegation  of  chiefs,  representing  the  various  bands,  should  visit  the  coun- 
try sold,  and  if  they  found  it  was  all  mountains  and  mining  country,  and  contained  no 
farming-laud,  then  the  agreement  should  stand  and  be  signed  by  the  others;  if  not, 
then  the  agreement  would  fail  as  lacking  the  assent  of  the  necessary  three-fourths  of 
the  tribe. 

This  question  with  regard  to  the  farming  country  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
the  commission  had  to  meet.  It  had  been  asserted  by  one  of  the  WTeemiuuche  dele- 
gates that  some  forty  of  the  band  he  represented  were  farming  upon  the  part  which 
it  was  proposed  they  should  sell,  and  the  chiefs  said,  "  We  will  soon  need  all  the 
farming-land  on  our  reservation,  as  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Utes  will  have 
to  give  up  hunting,  and  take  to  farming  and  stock-raising  as  the  whites  do." 

That  they  should  want  a  large  territory  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  claimed  by 
intelligent  stock-men  that  it  requires  of  average  Colorado  land  five  acres  to  support 
one  sheep,  and  fifty  acres  for  a  horse  or  cow,  and  every  large  stock-raiser  in  the  lern- 
tory  holds  to  the  necessity  for  and  his  right  to  from  five  to  ten  thousand  acres  ot  pub- 
lic land  as  a  stock-range.  The  Utes  have  already  about  six  thousand  horses  and  many 
cattle  and  sheep. 

The  only  portion  of  their  reservation  fit  for  farming-land  is  along  the  southern 
boundary,' below  the  mountain-ranges;  a  strip  along  the  San  Miguel  River,  on  the 
southwestern  boundary  ;  and  the  Uncompagre  Park,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Gunni- 
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son,  the  central  part  being  all  a  mass  of  mountains,  containing  no  valleys  of  any 
size,  and  the  western  central  part,  as  we  are  informed,  being  rocky,  with  the  river- 
courses  through  deep  canons.  The  northern  part  is  largely  volcanic  de'&m,  producing 
neither  grass,  vegetation,  nor  game,  and  lying  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  be  shut  in  from 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world  by  ice  and  snow  most  of  the  year.  Even  the  pres- 
ent agency  at  Los  Pinos  lies  at  so  high  an  altitude  as  to  be  visited  by  frost  every  month 
in  the  year,  effectually  preventing  the  raising  of  any  kind  of  produce.  During  the 
winter  months  intercourse  is  kept  up  with  Saguache,  the  nearest  post-office,  with  un- 
certainty and  danger. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  with  the  Indians,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission, accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  agent  at  Los  Pinos,  Mr.  Thomas  Dolau, 
subagent  at  Tierra  Maria,  and  Sapivaneri  and  Guaro,  chiefs  of  the  Tabequaches,  Cure- 
cante  and  Corutz,  chiefs  of  the  Muaches,  Azumpitz,  subchief,  and  Conejo,  son  of  So- 
beta,  principal  chief  of  the  Capotes,  and  Antelope,  an  Indian  boy,  started  to  inspect 
the  country  ceded.  Leaving  the  agency  we  traveled  in  a  southwestern  direction. 
After  crossing  a  range  of  the  Uucompagre  Mountains,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level  at  the  point  of  crossing,  the  party  camped  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
Gunnison  River,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  mining  region.  There  is  no  farming 
and  very  little  grazing  land  in  this  section  ;  but  there  is  a  tine  chain  of  high  mountains 
which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  in  which  several  leads  have  been  located. 
Crossing  another  range  equally  high,  we  struck  a  fork  of  the  Rio  Grande,  following  it 
to  the  head  of  Antelope  Park,  where,  turning  off  to  the  north,  we  crossed  a  high  divide, 
and  struck  the  main  body  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  we  followed  to  its  head,  crossing 
the  range,  at  an  altitude  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Animas, 
along  which,  with  its  tributaries,  is  situated  the  celebrated  San  Juan  mining  country. 
We  visited  all  the  mines  that  have  been  at  all  developed.  The  Indians  evinced  much 
interest  in  the  examination  of  their  value.  We  saw  but  one  mine  that  has  been  tested 
sufficiently  to  get  much  return  from  it.  This  one,  it  is  stated,  was  stocked  by  a  com- 
pany at  $500,000,  although  a  legal  title  could  not  be  made  to  the  land  on  which  it  was 
located.  The  company  have  erected  a  mill,  and  spent  in  it,  and  in  developing  their 
mine,  some  $75,000,  and  it  is  said  the  yield  is  about  $1,000  in  gold  per  day.  The  agent 
of  this  company  informed  us  that  they  had  now  en  route  for  the  mines  a  fifteen-stamp 
mill,  with  which  they  could  produce  $25,000  per  week  in  gold.  The  vein  is  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  it  yields,  it  is  claimed,  from  one  to  four  thousand  dollars  per  ton. 
One  of  the  Indians,  while  in  this  mine,  broke  off  a  piece  of  rock,  weighing  about  a 
pound,  which  he  crushed  in  a  hand-mortar,  getting  from  it,  with  his  indifferent  hand- 
ling, about  one  dollar's,  worth  of  gold. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  mining  country  the  owners  of  the  mine  claim  it  to  be 
worth  double  what  it  was  worth  before.  At  another  vein,  which  has  only  been  pros- 
pected, we  found  among  the  debris  indications  of  free  gold  in  every  piece  of  rock. 
Other  veins  are  said  to  yield  as  high  as  $8,000  in  gold  per  ton.  It  is  claimed  the  silver- 
veins  are  much  more  valuable  thant  the  gold  leads.  We  were  informed  that  one  lead 
is  six  feet  wide,  and  that  another  yields  pay-ore  in  a  vein  forty  feet  wide,  and  indica- 
tion of  the  precious  metal  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  for  three  hundred  feet  wide. 
Some  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  leads  have  been  located,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  miners  were  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  country 
is  not  only  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  but  there  are  large  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  coal. 

On  a  rumor  that  the  country  had  been  bought,  fifty  persons  started  to  locate  town- 
lots,  in  what  they  claim  will  be  the  great  smelting  and  refining  center  of  the  mining 
region. 

This  region  is  the  greatest  aggregation  of  high  mountain  peaks  and  ranges  in  the 
country,  and,  after  visiting  it,  all  other  mountain  scenery  is  completely  dwarfed. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  the  Indians  desired,  and  having  ascertained,  as  far  as  we 
could,  that  very  little,  if  any,  farming  country  was  in  the  land  sold,  we  returned  to 
the  agency.  After  hearing  the  report  of  the  chiefs,  the  remainder  of  the  Indians  at 
the  agency  all  signed  the  articles  of  convention,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  White 
River,  Denver,  Cimarrou,  and  Tierra  Maria  agencies,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  Indians 
at  those  places.  But  one  Indian,  the  Weeminuche  before  alluded  to,  opposed  the  sale 
and  refused  to  sign  the  articles  of  convention.  Subsequently  he  desired  to  sign  it,  but 
the  band  to  which  he  belonged,  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so. 

The  country  ceded  contains  about  four  million  acres,  and  is  unquestionably  rich  in 
mineral  deposits. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  present  successful  negotiation,  the  commission  authorized 
Ouray  and  a  delegation  of  his  people  to  carry  the  articles  of  convention  to  the  Great 
Father,  at  Washington. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  reservation,  which  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  was  re- 
tained more  particularly  as  a  reservation  for  the  Weeminuche,  Capote,  and  Muache 
Indians,  with  the  view  of  having  an  agency  located  there  for  them,  and  in  the  expect- 
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ation  of  having  them  settle  upon  it  at  an  early  day,  their  present  temporary  agencies 
in  New  Mexico  being  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  Indians  and  the  Government. 

Some  of  these  Indians  being  averse  to  leaving  their  present  place  of  living,  permis- 
sion was  given  each  band  to  send  a  delegation  to  Washington  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

At  the  council  with  the  Utes,  representatives  of  two  branches  of  the  Apaches,  living 
and  intermarried  with  the  Utes,  presented  their  case  to  the  commission,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  permit  them  to  accompany  their  friends  to  Washington.  They 
have  been  ordered  to  join  other  branches  of  the  Apaches,  which  they  are  averse  to 
doing. 

The  following  letter  of  General  Alexander,  commandant  at  Fort  Garland,  who  is 
conversant  with  the  facts,  fully  states  the  case,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  statements 
of  the  Indians : 

FORT  GARLAND,  COLO.,  September  5,  1872. 

SIR  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  you  with  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda : 

Wherro-Mondo,  chief  of  one  band  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  wants  the  Government  to 
set  apart  a  reservation  in  Northwestern  New  Mexico,  on  a  stream  called  the  Rio  Pusoco, 
for  himself  and  his  band,  consisting  of  one  hundred  lodges,  or  about  six  hundred  souls, 
in  order  that  they  may  settle  there  permanently  and  till  the  soil.  This  tract  is  not 
occupied  by  any  one  else,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  present  Ute  reservation.  Wherro 
is  an  uncle  of  Ouray,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Utes,  and  his  band  are  intermarried 
with  the  Utes,  and  have  many  of  their  habits  and  customs.  They  therefore  desire  to 
live  within  visiting  distance  of  the  Utes.  Wherro  has  always  been  perfectly  peaceable, 
and  has  always,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  cultivated  little  farms.  They  also  are  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  and  get  what  necessaries  they  want  by  the  sale 
of  their  articles  to  the  Mexicans.  They  have  never  had  any  annuities  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Wherro  says  that  all  hi*  band  are  anxious  to  give  up  their  roving  life  and  set- 
tle down  to  agriculture.  Wherro  also  suggests  that  the  reservation  be  made  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  band  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  now  living  with  the  Muache 
Utes  at  the  Cimarron,  whenever  they  choose  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  These  Jica- 
rilla Apaches  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Southern  Apaches,  as  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life  are  entirely  different.  The  former  have  property,  horses,  mules,  lodges, 
blankets,  sheep,  &c.,  while  the  latter  have  nothing,  living  upon  grass-seed,  wild  fruits, 
and  hunting.  I  am  informed  that  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  at  the  Cimarron  are  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Apach©  reservation  at  Fort  Stanton.  I  think  this  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  as  they  are  really  not  the  same  people  as  the  Coyotero  and  other  bands  of 
Apaches  on  that  reservation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  forming  this  settlement  of  industrious  Indians  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Utes,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  would  gradually  induce  them  to 
adopt  these  peaceful  occupations  in  preference  to  their  present  nomadic  life,  particu- 
larly as  game  gets  scarce.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  my  knowledge  of  wild  Indians  111 
a  state  of  peace  asking  such  a  favor  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  certainly  encouraging, 
in  view  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  question. 

I  have  made  these  statements  as  brief  as  possible.     Should  you  desire  more  partn 
ular  information,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  in  rny  power. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  ALIAANDEK, 
Major  and  Bvt.  Krig.  General,  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 

Secretary. 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES   OF   THE   COUNCIL   HELD    WITH   THE   UTE   INDIANS,    AT   LOS  FINOS 
AGENCY,  COLORADO,  SEPTEMBER  6-12,  1873. 

The  special  commissioner,  under  appointment  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  negotiate  with  the  Ute  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Longrt 
approved  April  23,  1872,  accompanied  by  Thomas  K.  Cree,  as  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  Dr.  James  Phillips,  as  Spanish  interpreter,  arrived  at  Los  Pinos  agency  bep- 

eOneSaturday,  September  6,  Mr.  Brunot  had  a  conversation  with  Ouray  in  regard  to 
the  time  for  holding  the  council.    It  was  decided  to  meet  at  2  p.  m.  the  same  afternoon. 
He  explained  the  reason  for  his  delay  in  arriving  at  the  agency,  it  haying  been 
stood  that  the  council  would  be  held  about  the  middle  of  August,  at  which  time 
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Indians  bad  gathered  at  the  agency.  He  then  told  Onray  of  the  effort  he  had  been 
making  to  secure  the  return  of  Ouray's  son,  and  read  tbe  letter  of  Superintendent 
Hoag,  stating  that  Agent  Miles  had  gone  to  the  Arapahoe  camp  the  18th  of  August 
to  get  the  boy,  and  word  was  expected  from  him  every  day  in  regard  to  hirn.  He 
told  him  that  he  had  waited  at  Colorado  Springs  four  days,  expecting  to  hear  that 
the  boy  had  arrived  at  the  railroad,  in  which  case  he  would  have  waited  for  him 
and  brought  him  along;  that  he  had  left  word  at  the  station  that  if  the  agent 
arrived  there  with  the  boy,  he  should  bring  him  right  over,  and  he  hoped  he  would  be 
here  in  a  few  days.  But  if  the  boy  would  not  come  with  the  agent,  then  we  would 
stop  as  we  went  back,  and  see  him,  and  that  Ouray  should  also  go  with  us  if  he  wished. 
Ouray  then  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  boy's  capture,  the  facts  in  the  main  corres- 
ponding with  the  information  gotten  by  Agent  Daniels  from  the  Arapahoe  chief,  Fri- 
day, and  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Ute  boy  called  Friday,  now  with  the  Southern 
Arapahoes,  and  whom  he  had  endeavored  to  bring  with  him,  was  the  son  of  Ouray. 

FIRST  DAY. 

SEPTEMBER  6,  1873. 

Council  convened  at  2  p.  m. 

There  were  present  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Utes, 
and  Thomas  K.  Cree,  secretary;  Dr.  James  Phillips,  of  Washington,  as  Spanish  inter- 
preter on  the  part  of  the  commission,  and  John  Lawrence  and  James  Fullerton,  as 
Spanish  interpreters  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  Ouray,  the  chief,  as  Ute  interpre- 
ter, and  Charles  Adams,  agent  at  Los  Pinos,  and  Thomas  Dolau,  subageut  at  Tierra 
Maria,  and  the  following  Indian  chiefs  : 

TABEQUACHES. — Ouray,  Lovo,  Sapiovaneri,  Cocho,  Chavauaux,  Guero,  Colorado, 
Tosah,  Chaves. 

MUACHES. — Ancatosh,  Samora,  Curecante,  Aiguillar,  Jose  Maria,  Mantchick. 

CAPOTES. — Pesinte,  Aignaj  Chiune,  Kauea,  Chavis,  'Pttpoat,  (son  of  Sobeta,)  Coronea, 
Topaatz,  Acumpaziah. 

WEEMIXUCHES.— Purasitz,  Venao,  Prazit,  Pa-si-ut,  Panadnip,  Terreaptoii. 

DENVER. — Yanko. 

APACHES. — Guero  Modo,  Aijove. 

The  White  River  band  had  been  represented  by  Douglas,  Sac-wioch  Uugachief,  Lar- 
itz,  Ancatoras,  but  prior  to  the  council  the  delegation  returned  to  their  agency,  leaving 
one  of  their  number  to  represent  them. 

In  opening  the  council,  Mr.  Brunot  said  : 

Whenever  we  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians,  we  know  the  Great  Spirit  sees  us  and 
knows  our  hearts,  and  we  want  to  ask  him  to  make  our  hearts  all  right,  and  direct  us 
in  this  council.  We  usually  do  so  when  we  hold  a  great  council  among  the  whites.  I 
want  you  all  to  stand  up  while  I  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  led  in  prayer,  all  reverently  standing.  Ouray  interpreted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prayer  to  his  people. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  said : 

When  I  came  last  year  to  see  the  Utes,  there  was  a  commission  here  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  talk  to  you  about  some  business.  You  were  very  busy  with  that  commission 
and  had  a  long  "talk  with  them.  You  did  not  agree  with  the  commission.  I  did  not 
then  come  to  talk  about  the  business  of  the  commission,  but  came  from  the  President 
to  talk  about  some  other  matters.  You  did  not  know  I  was  coming,  and  did  not  under- 
stand my  business,  so  I  thought  it  best  not  to  hold  a  council  and  talk  with  you  about 
the  business  on  which  I  had  come.  After  the  council  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Ouray, 
and  I  told  him  one  thing  that  I  wanted — that  the  President  had  been  told  the 
Utes  had  killed  a  man.  I  said  I  did  not  think  the  Utes,  who  were  the  friends  of  the 
whites,  had  done  it,  and  I  wanted  Ouray  to  find  out  who  it  was.  Ouray  did  find  out, 
and  sent  me  word  who  it  was.  He  said  the  Utes  were  all  opposed  to  the  men  who  com- 
mitted the  crime.  I  was  glad  to  find  the  Utes  were  always  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
whites,  and  were  to  be  depended  on.  I  told  the  President  that  no  one  must  feel  bad 
because  the  Utes  did  not  agree  with  the  commission,  and  I  thought  the  President  ought 
to  send  away  from  the  reservation  the  whites  who  were  upon  it,  and  the  President 
made  an  order  to  send  the  miners  off  the  reservation.  After  the  order  was  issued,  the 
President  heard  that  the  Utes  were  willing  to  sell  the  part  of  the  reservation  on  which 
the  miners  were.  He  thought  if  he  sent  the  soldiers  and  put  the  miners  off  the  reser- 
"vation,  it  might  make  trouble  between  them  and  the  Utes ;  and  if  the  Utes  wanted 
to  sell  that  piece  of  country  on  which  the  miners  were,  it  was  better  to  hear  what  the 
Utes  had  to  say  before  driving  the  miners  off.  If  the  Utes  wanted  to  sell  that  place, 
it  was  of  no  use  to  make  trouble  between  them  and  the  miners.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  sent  me  the  following  letter.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  President  had  writ- 
ten it : 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

"  Washington,  July  14,  1873. 


"  DEAR  SIR  : 


tion  of  their  reservation 


:  During  your  negotiations  with  the  Utes  for  the  relinquishment  of  a  por- 
eservation,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  explain  to  them  fully 
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the  reasons  which  induced  the  Government  to  suspend  its  order  issued  last  spring  for 
the  expulsion  of  white  settlers  now  within  their  reservation.  The  order  for  this  expul- 
sion was  issued  at  the  instance  of  this  Department,  and  would  have  been  executed  at 
once  but  for  the  following  circumstances  :  The  President  was  informed  that  their  chief, 
Ouray,  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  he  deemed  it  best  to  await  the  result  of  the  council  in  regard  to  such  negoti- 
ation, because  if  the  Utes  shall  conclude  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  it  would 
be  a  needless  hardship  to  drive  out  the  whites,  who  would  at  once  desire  to  return  to 
their  former  occupations.  To  drive  them  out  thus,  would  needlessly  increase  their 
enmity  to  the  Utes.  The  President,  therefore,  in  suspending  the  order,  had  the  welfare 
and  best  interests  of  the  Utes  before  him,  as  well  as  that  of  the  settlers.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  order  of  removal  only  awaits  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  and  should  they 
fail,  I  have  no  doubt  the  President  will  renew  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  whites. 

"  With  my  congratulations  to  Ouray  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Utes,  and  with  the  hope 
that  your  negotiations  may  result  favorably  and  be  productive  of  peace  and  the  pros- 
;  jrity  of  the  Utes,  as  well  as  of  the  white  citizens,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great 
respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"C.  DELANO, 
"  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"  Hon.  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

"President  of  the  Special  Commission  to  negotiate  tcith  the  Utes  of  Colorado,  #c." 

He  sent  and  asked  me  to  come  and  see  the  Utes  and  talk  with  you.  He  asked  me 
because  he  knew  I  did  not  want  your  land  for  myself,  and  that  I  was  a  friend  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  thought  you  knew  that  I  was  your  friend.  I  said  to  him  I  would  come 
and  see  Ouray  and  the  Utes,  and  talk  to  them  about  what  I  thought  was  for  their  good. 
Then  he  sent  word  to  Ouray  and  the  agents  that  I  would  come.  He  sent  this  letter  to 
me  ordering  me  to  come. 

The  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  then  read  to  them. 

Now,  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  that  business.  I  want  to  tell  you,  as  your 
friend,  that  I  think  you  are  wise,  because  you  have  thought  about  the  matter  since 
last  summer.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  for  you  to  say  what  you 
would  like  to  do  about  this  matter.  You  see  the  condition  of  affairs  just  as  well  as  I 
do.  You  have  many  wise  men  among  you,  and  you  have  a  wise  chief.  You  know  a 
wise  man  looks  ahead  and  knows  the  future.  It  is  much  better  sometimes  to  do  what 
does  not  please  us  just  now,  if  we  think  it  will  be  best  for  our  children.  I  think  that 
is  what  you  have  been  thinking  about,  and  that  is  why  you  sent  word  you  would  like 
me  to  come  and  see  you.  Before  I  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  I  want  to  hear 
from  the  Utes. 

CHAVANAUX.  Those  lines  the  surveyors  are  running  on  the  reservation  are  not  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty.  The  mountains  were  the  boundary  of  our  reservation,  (on  the  east,) 
and  we  want  to  know  what  treaty  has  been  made  that  gave  them  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing in  and  running  these  lines  in  our  lands. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  So  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  it. 

CHAVANAUX.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  treaty  tells  the  lines  of  the  reservation.  1  had  nothing  to  do  with 
making  the  treaty.  The  way  the  whites  have  of  telling  lines  by  the  compass,  you  can- 
not understand,  and  when  the  treaty  was  made  the  lines  were  named,  but  it  was  not 
put  on  the  land ;  when  they  came  to  locate  the  agency  they  thought  it  was  on  the 
reservation. 

OURAY.  It  was  on  the  reservation.  I  was  interpreter  and  knew  what  the  boundary 
lines  'were. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  lines  they  are  running  is  only  to  see  whether  the  lines  are  where 
you  thought  they  were  or  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  these  surveyors. 

OURAY.  They  are  measuring,  and  whenever  they  find  a  mine  they  take  a  little  piece 
more  of  our  country.  They  are  running  new  lines  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  if  I  make  any  agreement  I  want  the  lines  to 
be  well  understood.  I  think  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  running  some  of  these 
lines,  and  if  they  are  not  right  the  President  will  not  have  them  for  the  lines. 

OURAY.  The  line  they  have  run  they  say  is  twelve  miles  west  from  here,  and  it  is 
not  right.  The  line  is  not  correct  as  they  make  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  men,  and  I  am  sorry  they  are  here. 

CHAVANAUX.  How  is  it  you  do  not  know  about  this  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  left  Washington  more  than  three  months  ago,  and  have  not  heard 
much  from  there  since.  I  do  not  think  this  survey  came  from  Washington.  I  think  it 
came  from  Denver.  When  I  go  to  Washington  I  will  find  out  all  about  it,  and  I  will 
tell  the  President  what  the  Utes  say.  Mr.  Adams  tells  me  they  did  not  make  any  lines ; 
they  only  made  observations,  and  when  the  line  is  run  it  may  be  very  different. 

OURAY.  If  they  made  observations  the  line  will  probably  be  where  they  say.    I 
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interpreted  it  to  the  Utes  when  the  treaty  was  made,  that  the  line  would  be  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  head  of  the  mountain.  We  understood  it  so  until  the  present  time. 
The  rivers  that  run  to  the  east  from  the  mountain-range  we  understood  were  off  the 
reservation ;  those  that  run  west  were  on  it.  In  regard  to  Washington  Gulch  and 
others,  where  they  are  mining,  they  are  on  the  reservation  as  we  understand  it.  The 
miners  have  come  in  and  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  Utes.  The  mines  in  the 
mountains  are  very  important ;  they  are  surrounded  by  the  Utes,  and  the  miners  will 
gradually  settle  down  upon  the  Ute  lauds  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Do  the  mines  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  ? 

OURAY.  All  the  rivers  have  very  fine  farming-lands  along  them,  on  the  Rio  Platte, 
and  Animas,  and  San  Miguel  Rivers.  The  Indians  farm  and  have  crops  now  ;  and  on 
all  the  rivers  that  come  out  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  the  Utes  farm  ;  they  have 
corn  there  that  is  ripe  now. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  see  the  difficulty  about  the  matter.  I  saw  it  before  I  came  here,  and 
I  saw  it  last  summer— the  difficulty  of  separating  the  mineral  from  the  farming  land. 
I  see  the  difficulty  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I  feel  the  importance  of  it  more  than  you  do. 
The  reason  is,  I  see  the  time  will  come  when  the  Utes  will  have  to  raise  herds  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  will  have  to  farm,  and  do  just  as  the  whites  do.  It  may  be  a  good 
while  and  it  may  not  be  so  long — we  cannot  tell— but  when  the  time  comes  to  raise 
crops  and  cattle,  you  can  only  use  a  certain  amount  of  the  land.  If  you  were  to  say 
to  me  to-day  that  you  would  sell  all  the  land  that  was  good  for  farming,  I  would  say  it 
was  not  right,  you  ought  not  to  doit;  but  if,  in  order  to  get  a  line  that  takes  in  the 
mountains,  you  have  to  put  in  a  piece  that  has  some  good  farming-lauds  on  it,  if 
enough  is  left  for  you,  I  would  think  it  wras  good.  If  I  had  been  all  through  your 
country  as  you  have,  I  would  know  wThat  was  a  good  line ;  but  as  I  have  not,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  about  the  lines.  I  want  you  to  say  what  would  be  a  good  line ;  if  you 
do  not  know  just  at  once,  you  can  think  about  it.  There  may  be  some  land  across  the 
line  that  you  do  not  want  to  sell,  but  to  keep  that  might  spoil  all,  and  it  might  be 
better  to  let  it  go.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  do  a  great  thing  that  we  want  to  do,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  a  little  thing  we  do  not  want  to  do.  It  is  for  you  to  decide.  In 
order  to  sell  a  piece  of  your  land  to  the  Government  that  you  want  to  sell,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  sell  a  little  piece  you  would  rather  keep ;  that  is  for  you  to  think  about. 

OURAY.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Apaches  ?  Some  of  their  chiefs  are 
present,  and  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  them.  The  governor  wants  to  take 
them  down  south  with  the  Mescalero  Apaches ;  they  do  not  want  to  go.  This  one 
spoke  last  year. 

GUERO  MUDO,  (Apache.)  Some  years  ago  some  of  the  governors  of  New  Mexico  gave 
us  a  reservation  on  Muddy  River,  about  Abiquiu.  We  want  to  keep  it,  and  not  go 
down  with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches.  We  want  the  land  that  was  given  us.  We  know 
how  to  farm,  and  only  want  land  to  farm  on.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything  else.  After 
the  land  was  given  to  us,  some  Mexicans  came  and  took  the  land.  We  told  them  that 
was  our  land,  but  they  said  they  would  keep  it,  and  they  did. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  An  inspector  has  gone  down  there,  and  I  think  lie  will  inquire  about 
your  lands,  and  when  I  go  to  Washington  I  will  hear  about  it.  I  have  no  instructions 
about  it. 

GUERO  MUDO.  We  wanted  you  to  know  what  we  had  to  say  and  to  inquire  into  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  words ;  they  are  all  put  down,  and  I  will  inquire 
into  it,  and  it  will  be  attended  to. 

GUERO  MUDO.  We  only  ask  for  our  land.  We  can  work.  We  are  not  friends  of  those 
Apaches  in  the  south.  We  do  not  like  any  people  that  fight,  and  do  not  want  to  go 
with  them. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Would  you  like  to  come  with  the  Utes,  and  would  the  Utes  like  the-Apa- 
ches  to  come? 

GUERO  MUDO.  We  like  to  visit  the  Utes,  but  would  rather  stay  where  we  are.  We 
spoke  to  Governor  McCook  about  it  last  year,  and  he  said  he  would  tell  the  President 
about  it.  He  probably  never  told  the  President  what  we  said  about  the  matter.  It 
was  wrong  if  Governor  McCook  did  not  tell  it.'  And  we  want  you  to  promise  us  you 
will  tell  it,  and  to  give  me  a  promise  in  writing  that  I  may  show  when  I  go  back  to 
my  people. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  If  I  tell  a  man  I  will  do  a  thing,  and  he  does  not  believe  it,  I  do  not  care ; 
when  I  say  it,  it  is  the  same  as  if  I  wrote  it. 

GUERO  MUDO.  In  regard  to  the  agents  in  New  Mexico,  they  have  no  power ;  they  are 
changing  all  the  time,  and  the  agents  are  of  little  account,  and  I  want  your  letter  to 
show  the  people  that  I  am  trying  to  do  something. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  You  will  hear  about  it  from  Washington. 

OURAY.  The  other  one  is  an  Apache  of  another  band  from  Cimarron ;  he  wants  to 
know  what  the  Government  intends  to  do  about  them. 

Mr.  BRUNOT,  The  inspector  that  went  down  a  few  days  ago  will  report  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  will  not  know  till  I  get  there.  We  will  send  a  letter  from  Washington  to 
Guero  Mndo. 
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(  JTKRO  MUDO.  Are  you  certain  a  letter  will  come ;  will  they  not  steal  it  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  I  do  not  know  ;  maybe  they  will. 

GUERO  MUDO.  It  may  be  like  some  things  that  are  sent  to  Ouray  ;  he  never  gets 
them.  It  might  be  so  with  ray  letter  ;  it  might  never  get  to  me. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  If  I  had  come  to  the  Utes  in  the  old  way,  wanting  to  get  your  lauds,  I 
would  have  had  a  lot  of  people  all  about  talking  in  your  ears.  Maybe  I  would  have 
had  a  man  to  give  one  a  horse,  another  a  gun,  to  get  them  to  talk  the  way  I  wanted. 
Sometimes  treaties  are  made  that  way ;  when  they  want  you  to  do  what  is  good  for  the 
white  man,  but  bad  for  the  Indian,  that  is  the  way  they  come.  I  do  not  come  that  way. 
I  tell  you  I  am  your  friend,  and  if  I  could  help  it  I  would  not  have  the  Government  do 
anything  that  was  not  good  for  you.  When  I  talk  to  the  white  men  or  the  red  men,  I 
want  to  talk  in  such  a  way  that  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to  meet  them.  Whatever  I 
say  the  "Great  Spirit"  hears,  and  if  it  is  not  right  I  .will  be  punished  hereafter  for  it. 
I  have  said  this  because  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  come  as  your  friend,  and  I 
want  you  to  do  what  I  think  is  for  your  good,  and  want  you  to  tell  me  just  what  you 
tuiuk  about  it,  and  we  will  try  and  fix  it  up  in  a  way  that  will  be  good  for  all. 
In  this  way  I  think  we  will  come  to  an  agreement  that  will  be  good  for  all.  I  was 
to  see  another  tribe  of  Indians  this  summer,  and  I  saw  that  white  men  had  gone  upon 
their  lands,  and  had  found  mines  and  were  mining  on  their  laud,  and  other  men  were 
camped  ready  to  go  on.  If  I  had  been  strong  enough  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
drive  them  all  into  the  river,  for  they  had  no  business  there  ;  but  I  saw  so  many  wanted 
to  go  upon  the  land,  that  if  the  President  was  to  send  the  soldiers  and  drive  them  off, 
some  of  them  would  do  things  against  the  Indians  and  bring  on  a  war  with  them.  I 
saw  bad  men  were  there  who  would  do  that,  and  what  would  ha*re  been  the  consequence? 
I  saw  some  of  those  men  were  bad  men,  and  would  bring  on  this  trouble  to  get  back 
upon  the  Indian's  land.  I  knew  if  they  did  this,  the  consequence  would  be  that  tribe 
of  Indians  would  be  driven  on  the  bad  lands  above  the  Missouri  River,  and  they  would 
not  get  anything  for  their  good  land.  The  war  would  be  made  an  excuse  to  get  the 
laud  for  nothing.  I  was  sure  it  was  good  for  those  Indians  before  any  trouble  came  to 
get  paid  for  their  land,  so  I  told  them  the  President  knew  these  people  were  there  taking 
their  minerals,  and  he  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  their  laud,  and  as  their  friend  I  told 
them  to  take  pay  for  it.  keeping  enough  to  live  upon.  At  first  they  did  not  like  to  sell 
their  laud,  and  see  the  whites  go  on  it ;  they  said  they  and  their  children  were  born  there, 
and  they  did  not  want  to  leave  it.  I  thought  I  would  feel  the  same  way,  but  I  knew 
it  was  better  to  let  that  piece  of  laud  go  and  get  paid  for  it,  than  to  have  trouble  come 
and  get  nothing  for  it.  They  thought  about  it  some  time,  and  saw  it  was  best,  and 
they  agreed  to  sell  it  and  take  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  their 
benefit  forever,  and  the}7  still  have  enough  of  land  to  live  on  and  hunt  on. 

OURAY.  I  do  not  like  the  interest  part  of  that  agreement.  I  would  rather  have  the 
money  in  a  bank. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  Cherokees  sold  their  laud  and  came  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Government  agreed  to  make  a  note  and  give  them  the  interest 
every  year ;  and  now  they  have  the  interest  paid  them  every  year.  With  part 
of  the  interest  they  keep  up  their  schools  and  their  government.  The  same  was 
done  Avith  some  other  Indians  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  get  money 
every  year  lor  the  interest.  A  nation  might  lose  its  lands,  but  if  the  Government 
promised  to  pay  them  interest,  they  would  always  get  it.  These  Indians  I  made 
the  agreement  with  have  plenty  of  land  for  themselves  and  tbeir  children,  and, 
besides,  the  interest  every  year  will  be  paid  them  in  things  they  need.  Your  case  is  a 
little  like  that.  It  may  be  there  are  none  of  those  bad  men  upon  your  land  who  would 
make  trouble;  you  know  better  than  I  do  about  that.  Still,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
very  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  if  you  can  spare  these  mountains,  is  to  sell  them,  and 
to  have  something  coming  in  ever^T  year.  If  you  do  not  think  so  now,  some  day  you 
will  remember  what  I  told  you  about  it,  and  I  think  you  will  make  up  your  minds  some 
day,  whether  you  sell  it  or  not,  that  what  I  told  you  was  right.  Last  summer  the  com- 
mission asked'rne  to  say  something.  I  told  you  I  did  not  come  about  their  business, 
but  as  they  asked  me  if  I  would  say  something,  I  said  then  just  what  I  thought,  just 
as  I  am  saying  now.  I  did  not  go  round  about  it  at  all.  I  said  just  what  I  thought. 
Perhaps  you  did  not  understand  me  at  that  time. 

OURAY.  We  understood  you  then  and  we  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  I  was  told  I  had  offended  you  because  I  talked  so  plain.  You  must  not 
be  offended  at  plain  talk,  for  I  say  what  I  mean. 

OURAY.  There  are  many  that  understand  what  you  say,  and  we  are  not  offended  at 
plain  talk. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  I  will  hear  you  now,  or  we  can  meet  Mon- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

CHAVANAUX.  All  you  say  about  what  you  done  with  the  other  Indians  is  all  right. 
When  I  was  in  Washington  the  treaty  put  the  line  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  and 
not  where  the  line  is  put  now.  The  President  heard  it,  and  kuows  where  it  was.  That  is 
what  I  cannot  understand— why  the  line  is  put  where  they  now  say  it  is.  That  is  why 
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it  is  hard  to  make  this  contract ;  the  lines  have  been  changed  aud  it  is  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

OURAY.  All  the  Utes  understand  the  lines,  and  it  is  as  we  say.  The  lines  in  regard 
to  the  mines  do  not  amount  to  anything  ;  it  is  changing  them  all  the  time — taking  a 
little  now  and  a  little  again — that  makes  trouble.  You  said  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing in  regard  to  these  lines  and  it  may  be  the  same  in  regard  to  lines  you  make. 
There  are  many  men  talk  about  it  to  us ;  they  say  they  are  going  to  have  the  lines  as 
they  want,  whether  the  Utes  like  it  or  not.  It  is  common  talk  ;  everybody  tells  it  to 
the  Utes.  The  miners  care  very  little  about  the  Government,  and  do  not  obey  the 
laws.  They  say  they  do  not  care  about  the  Government.  It  is  a  long  way  off  in  the 
States,  and  they  say  the  man  who  comes  to  make  the  treaty  will  go  off  to'the  States, 
and  it  will  all  be  as  they  want  it.  With  you  it  is  different ;  you  talk  in  the  name  of 
the  Great  Spirit ;  we  understand  that,  and  think  it  right  and  ought  to  have  great 
weight.  Some  people  do  not  work  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  so  they  can  fill  their 
pockets  with  money,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  they  say.  If  I  could  talk 
just  as  I  see  fit,  it  might  be  different,  but  I  talk  for  the  Indians  as  you  do  for  the  com- 
mission. I  must  talk  for  both  sides,  (as  interpreter,)  aud  give  the  matter  considera- 
tion. We  are  not  prepared  to  talk  now,  but  day  after  to-morrow  you  will  hear  from  us. 


SECOND  DAY.— MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1873. 

Council  convened  at  12  o'clock.     Opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Brunot. 

Mr.  BRUNOT  said :  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  the  same  things  over  that  I  said  Satur- 
day. I  think  you  all  remember  them.  But  there  are  other  things  I  ought  to  say,  so 
that  some  of  the  Indians  from  New  Mexico  will  learn  how  they  are  situated.  You  see 
everywhere  how  the  whites  are  spreading  over  the  country.  In  New  Mexico  there  are 
getting  to  be  many  Americans  and  Mexicans  where  the  Indians  live.  Some  people 
down  there  want  the  Indians  to  stay  at  Tierra  Maria  and  Cimarron,  but  many  want 
them  to  go  away.  Perhaps  there  are  some  people  there  who  sell  things  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Indians,  and  some  who  trade  with  the  Indians  aud  make  money  out  of 
them.  That  kind  of  people  who  make  money  out  of  the  Indians  want  them  to  stay 
there.  I  do  not  know  but  the  Indians  know  about  it,  but  I  know  there  are  many  peo- 
ple coming  in,  and  many  more  wishing  to  come.  They  think  the  land  belongs  to  the 
whites;  everywhere  the  whites  are  taking  up  the  good  land  there.  There  are  so 
many  there  now  that  there  is  not  much  land  left  for  the  Indians,  and  it  is  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  all  the  time,  and  soon  all  the  land  will  be  taken  up,  and  there 
will  be  none  left  for  the  Indians  to  live  upon.  The  President  knows  all  this,  and  that 
is  why  he  wants  the  Utes  from  New  Mexico  to  come  upon  their  reservation,  where  there 
is  a  good  place  for  them  to  stay.  I  want  the  Utes  from  New  Mexico  to  understand 
this.  Very  soon  the  President  will  have  to  make  an  order  to  put  them  on  some  place  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  good  place  there  now  that  the  whites  do  not  claim.  I  want 
to  tell  them  this  as  their  friend — that  they  ought  to  join  with  the  other  Utes,  and  select 
some  place  on  the  reservation  as  their  home.  Perhaps  they  do  not  like  to  hear  this. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  to  any  of  the  Indians  that  is  disagreeable  for  them  to- 
hear.  It  makes  my  heart  feel  sorry  to  say  anything  that  they  do  not  wish  to  hear,  but 
the  Great  Spirit  tells  me  I  must  always  speak  the  truth  when  I  am  talking  to  the  Utes, 
or  the  whites,  or  anybody  ;  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  Some- 
times when  a  man  hears  anything  he  does  not  like,  he  thinks  about  it,  and,  if  it  is  true,, 
after  a  while  he  comes  to  like  it.-  That  is  the  way  I  think  it  will  be  with  the  Utes  from 
New  Mexico.  They  will  think  about  it  and  find  it  is  good,  and  I  hope  they  will  take 
my  advice.  We  have  met  here  to-day  to  settle  up  the  matter  we  talked  about  Satur- 
day, in  regard  to  these  mountains.  Let  us  talk  about  that  and  nothing  else  till  it  is 
settled. 

OURAY.  It  is  better  to  settle  in  regard  to  moving  the  Muaches.     They  do  not  want  to- 
leave  where  they  are  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  have  told  them  what  comes  to  me  from  Washington,  and  I  have  told 
them  what  I  think  would  be  good  for  them  ;  that  it  would  be  good  for  them  to  have  a 
place  for  themselves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  reservation,  where  they  would  be  away 
from  the  whites  and  have  a  place  for  themselves.  If  they  pick  out  a  good  place  where 
they  can  raise  corn  and  where  they  would  like  to  live,  I  will  ask  the  President  to  give 
them  an  agency  there.  I  think  the  President  will  do  it.  I  think  the  best  way  would 
be,  if  we  make  a  bargain  with  all  the  Utes  in  regard  to  the  mountains,  that  we  put  in 
the  same  paper  that  the  Southern  Utes,  the  Capotes,  Muaches,  and  Weeininuches  shall 
have  an  agency  on  the  reservation  there.  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  put  in  the  paper 
that  there  shall  be  an  agency  on  the  lower  part  of  the  reservation,  another  one  here  or 
on  the  Gunnisou,  or  the  Uucompagre,  or  where  the  Indians  say,  not  on  the  Uncompa- 
gre  or  the  Gunnison,  if  the  Indians  do  not  want  it,  but  where  they  want  it. 

OURAY.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  us ;  we  want  the  agency  below  somewhere. 
Mr.  Adams  knows  where,  but  the  difficulty  is  with  the  Southern  Utes. 
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Mr.  BRUXOT.  I  presume  the  Southern  Utes  want  to  be  on  the  lower  part  of  the  reser- 
vation. I  have  told  them  what  I  think  would  be  good  for  them.  I  know  it  is  good  for 
them,  and  I  want  them  to  have  a  home  where  they  cannot  be  disturbed.  If  they  would 
rather  come  here,  it  is  good,  but  if  they  would  rather  have  an  agency  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  reservation,  I  think  the  President  would  establish  one  there  for  them.  It 
is  very  important  for  them  to  make  up  their  minds  in  regard  to  it,  a:id  I  want  them  to 
have  a  place  which  they  can  always  have  for  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren. They  know,  themselves,  that  where  they  are  now  the  whites  claim  and  say  it  is 
their  land,  and  after  a  little  while  there  will  be  so  many  whites  there  that  they  cannot 
stay.  I  think  they  know  very  well  that  when  a  man  sees  the  storm  coining  it  is  bet- 
ter" to  get  tixed  ready  for  it,  and  the  sooner  he  gets  protected  against  it  the  better.  So, 
now,  when  there  is  a  good  chance  to  get  a  good  home  it  is  better  to  settle  it.  I  think 
I  have  said  all  T  need  say  about  it.  You  have  sense,  and  know  what  is  best.  One 
thing  more,  I  forgot ;  perhaps  the  Utes  from  New  Mexico  think  if  they  come  on  the 
reservation  that  they  cannot  hunt  the  butfalo  ;  that  is  a  mistake.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent will  let  them  go  to  hunt  the  buffalo  while  thej  behave  themselves,  and  while 
there  are  buffalo  to  hunt. 

CURKCANTE.  We  want  our  agency  on  the  Dry  Cimarron. 

OURAY.  The  southern  Indians  say  there  are  but  few  whites  about  the  Dry  Cimarron, 
and  for  a  little  while  their  agency  should  be  located  there,  and  when  the  whites  get 
settled  about  them,  then  they  will  come  upon  the  reservation.  You  heard  them  talk 
last  year,  and  they  say  the  same  now.  Part  of  the  Cimarron  is  bought ;  they  don't 
want  to  stay  on  it,  but  further  off. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  do  not  think  the  President  will  allow  them  to  stay  in  New  Mexico 
long.  All  the  time,  when  there  are  white  people  about,  when  anything  bad  is  done, 
whether  it  is  done  by  whites  or  Indians,  the  Indians  are  blamed  with  it.  Suppose 
there  are  some  farmers  living  about  where  the  Indians  are  ;  suppose  they  are  good  men, 
and  a  bad  white  man  comes  alojig,  and  takes  some  horses  and  gets  off'  with  them  ;  if 
nobody  sees  him,  then  the  people  all  think  the  Indians  took  them.  Suppose  a  Mexican 
does  something  bad,  the  whites  think  it  is  the  Indians.  If  a  Cheyenne  or  Arapahoe 
conies  and  takes  stock,  the  whites  think  it  is  the  Indians  who  live  near  them.  That  is 
why,  when  Indians  and  whites  live  together,  there  is  trouble  among  them.  The  Presi- 
dent knows  that  the  Utes  are  the  white  man's  friends,  and  he  is  the  friend  of  the  Utes, 
and  he  wants  to  have  the  Utes  so  situated  that  these  troubles  will  not  come.  With 
some  Indians,  when  the  President  thinks  it  is  best  for  them  to  do  anything  he  wishes, 
he  sends  his  soldiers  and  makes  them  do  it,  but  with  some  Indians,  instead  of  sending 
the  soldiers  to  make  them  do  it,  he  sends  some  one  whom  he  knows  is  their  friend  to 
tell  them  what  he  wants,  and  so  he  has  sent  me  to  tell  the  Utes  what  is  best  for  them, 
and  what  he  wants  them  to  do.  I  have  told  the  New  Mexican  Utes  what  I  am  sure 
would  be  good  for  them,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  put  it  in  the  paper,  if  we 
make  a  paper,  about  the  mountains.  But  if  they  think  they  know  better,  and  do  not 
want  to  put  it  in  the  paper,  I  think  they  had  better  pick  one  or  two  good  men,  and  let 
them  go  with  Quray  to  Washington,  and  tell  the  President  what  they  think  about 
it;  but  that  need  not  interfere  with  the  bargain  about  these  mountains,  and  this  mat- 
ter about  the  mountains  had  better  be  settled  now. 

JOSE  MARIA.  I  think,  as  Curecante  said,  our  agency  had  bettet  be  on  the  Dry 
Cimarron. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  want  to  remind  the  New  Mexico  Utes  of  the  treaty  of  1858.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  making  it,  but  it  is  put  into  my  hands  with  the  names  of  the  Indi- 
ans signed  to  it.  The  third  article  in  it  says 

OURAY.  I  understand  it,  but  they  are  cutting  off  our  lines,  and  they  are  not  accord- 
ing to  our  agreement. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Do  the  New  Mexican  Utes  understand  what  I  say?  I  want  them  to 
see  their  treaty.  It  was  made  in  1868,  five  years  ago,  and  according  to  this,  the  Utes 
in  New  Mexico  agreed  to  give  up  all  claim  to  any  laud  outside  of  the  reservation. 
What  I  want  them  to  know  is,  that  all  these  five  years  the  President  has  been  kind  in 
permitting  them  to  stay  just  where  they  wanted  to,  and  it  seems  to  nie  the  President 
has  been  kind  in  not  making  them  do  what  the  treaty  says.  That  is  the  way  it  looks 
to  a  friend  who  did  not  make  the  treaty;  and  now,  when  the  President  thinks  it  is 
good  for  them  to  come  on  the  reservation,  they  ought  to  listen  to  him.  The  names 
that  are  signed  to  the  treaty  I  will  get  Mr.  Adams  to  read,  so  that  we  will  know  what 
chiefs  signed  the  treaty.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  them  ? 

[A  protracted  discussion  followed;  those  who  signed  the  treaty  objected  to  the  read- 
ing of  their  names;  On  ray  insisting  on  having  the  names  read;  the  Southern  Utes 
specially  objecting,  the  Tabequaches  taking  the  part  of  Ouray  ;  the  southern  Indians 
saying  the  treaty  was  a  bad  paper  for  them,  and  wanting  to  throw  it  out  and  marke 
a  new  one.] 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  You  men  are  all  brothers.  You  belong  to  the  same  people.  What  is 
good  for  one  is  good  for  all.  You  should  all  try  and  help  each  other,  and  when  a  friend 
talks  to  you  about  what  he  thinks  is  good  for  all  of  you,  you  should  all  listen  and  all 

ioic 
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think  about  it,  and  see  what  is  best  for  all.  There  may  be  some  things  that  some  of 
you  do  not  like,  but  then  if  it  is  good  for  all  the  rest  they  ought  to  give  it  up  for  the 
general  good.  Perhaps  there  is  something  I  think  is  not  good  for  me,  but  if  it  is  good 
for  everybody  else  I  submit  to  it.  I  know  I  cannot  have  everything  my  way,  if  every- 
body else  thinks  differently.  So  it  is  ail  over  the  world;  each  must  give  up  a  little  for 
what  is  good  for  all.  Sometimes,  when  men  are  all  trying  to  come  to  one  mind,  it  is 
difficult,  and  takes  a  little  time,  but  if  they  try  to  agree,  and  when  they  see  what  is 
good  for  the  greatest  numbers,  then  they  agree  to  it.  Now,  we  have  talked1  about  this 
treaty.  I  told  you  the  President  was  kind  in  permitting  a  portion  of  the  Utes  to  do 
what  they  had  agreed  not  to  do.  They  agreed  to  come  on  the  reservation,  and  he  per- 
mitted them  to  remain  in  New  Mexico.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Utes  did  not  like  that 
treaty,  but  if  the  chiefs  agreed  to  it  and  signed  their  names  to  it,  they  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  I  want  to  know  which  of  the  chiefs  signed  that  paper;  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  now,  because  the  paper  is  all  there ;  but  I  want  to  know  the  names, 
and  am  going  to  have  them  read,  and  if  we  make  another  paper,  it  will  have  some 
things  in  it  I  will  want  everybody  to  understand ;  and  if  we  make  it  we  will  have  the 
chiefs  and  everybody  else  sign  it,  and  that  is  why  I  want  all  the  bauds  to  agree  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Adams  then  read  all  the  names  signed  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Betore  the  treaty  of  1868  was  made,  in  18l>3,  five  years  before,  there  was 
another  treaty  with  the  Tabequaches.  That  treaty  said  there  was  to  be  money  given 
for  ten  years ;  that  ten  years  is  done  this  year;  this  is  the  last  year  for  paying  the 
money  that  was  in  that  treaty  ;  but  the  money  and  goods  promised  in  this  treaty  (18158) 
is  for  twenty-five  years  more.  Because  the  first  treaty  runs  out  with  this  year  is 
another  good  reason  why  I  think  it  is  good  for  the  Utes  to  sell  the  mountains  and  have 
something  come  to  them  for  them.  The  New  Mexican  Utes  do  not  come  much  into 
these  mountains  and  do  not  care  much  about  them  ;  the  other  Utes  that  live  up  here 
care  much  about  them  ;  but  I  think  if  both  kinds  of  Utes  do  what  is  good  for  all, 
they  will  agree  to  sell  the  mountains,  and  the  New  Mexican  Utes  and  those  that 
live  here  will  all  get  the  benefit,  and  that  is  the  most  important  matter  for  you  to 
think  about  now.  You  know  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  about,  these  mount- 
ains. 1  do  not  want  anything  that  is  in  them  ;  I  have  all  I  want  a  long  way  off.  It 
is  not  for  me  or  any  white  friends  of  mine  that  I  am  talking  to  you  about  this  matter. 
It  is  because  I  kivow  it  is  good  for  the  Utes  to  do  this;  and  that  it  will  be  good 
for  your  children  atter  you,  and  now  is  the  best  time  for  you  to  do  it.  Suppose  we 
talk  about  little  things  instead  of  this  great  matter,  until  the  time  is  passed  and  I  have 
to  go  away ;  and  then,  if  trouble  comes  between  the  Utes  and  the  miners,  if  it  begins 
before  the  year  ends,  what  will  happen — where  will  it  end  ?  It  will  be  too  late  then  to 
settle  it  so  that  the  Utes  and  their  children  will  have  goods  and  such  things  as  they 
need  come  from  it  forever.  There  are  many  whites  in  this  country  with  whom  I  have 
talked  who  are  friends  of  the  Utes;  they  tell  me  they  like  the  Utes;  but  there  are  bad  peo- 
ple who  have  no  interest  in  the  country,  who  try  to  make  trouble  with  them.  I  know 
what  those  bad  people  think  about  it.  If  they  could  get  trouble  up  with  the  Utes,  and 
soldiers  had  to  be  sent  in  to  settle  the  trouble,  the  Utes  would  be  killed,  and  they  could 
then  get  both  the  mountains  and  the  farms  that  belong  to  you.  That  is  what  bad 
people  think  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  so,  perhaps  not ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  taking  any 
chances  like  those,  when,  if  you  sell  the  mountains,  you  can  have  something  for  your- 
selves and  your  children  for  all  time.  This  treaty  gives  the  Utes  $30,000  per  year  for 
twenty-five  years  longer.  Now,  in  twenty-five  years,  perhaps  Ouray,  Curecante,  and 
the  older  chiefs  may  be  dead  and  gone.  I  may  be  dead  and  gone,  but  still  some  of  these 
young  men  and  the  children  will  be  living,  and  some  of  them  will  have  lit  tic  children  ; 
but  when  the  twenty-five  years  have  passed  the  money  will  be  gone,  and  they  will 
have  none.  Suppose  we  let  that  treaty  stand  just  as  it  is  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
you  agree  to  sell  a  piece  of  this  reservation,  taking  in  all  these  mountains  where  the 
miners  are  going,  and  the  President  agrees  to  pay  for  that  laud  $25,000  every  year  ;  not 
for  ten  years  or  twenty-five  years  only,  but  forever,  as  long  as  the  country  lasts,  so  that 
your  children  and  all  the  Utes  that  come  after  them  will  have  something  after  this 
treaty  is  ended,  and  forever  after.  It  would  begin  after  the  treaty  was  approved  by 
Congress,  and  would  go  on  forever.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  single  Ute  here  who 
does  not  know  in  his  heart  that  it  would  be  good  for  you  ;  I  am  sure  it  would  ;  I  know 
that  would  be  good  for  the  Utes.  If  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  you,  I  would 
not  be  here  to  talk  about  it.  I  do  not  want  you  to  sell  the  lands  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  reservation,  the  farming-lands.  I  want  you  to  keep  those  lands,  so  that  the  Indians 
who  like  to  be  in  a  warm  country  in  the  south  can  have  a  good  place.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  sell  the  good  lands  on  the  Gunnison  ;  I  want  those  who  live  there  to  have  a  good 
place.  I  do  not  want  you  to  sell  the  farming-land  in  the  Uncompagre  Park.  I  want 
the  Indians  who  go  there  to  have  a  good  place.  But  what  I  think  it  is  good  for  you  to 
sell,  is  the  land  that  lies  between  the  good  land  on  the  south  and  the  Uncompagre  Park. 
It  you  are  afraid  some  day  somebody  might  say  you  have  no  right  to  go  through  their 
land,  you  can  keep  a  strip  of  say  ten  miles  wide  ou  the  west  side,  leading  from  one  part 
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to  the  other,  or  may  be  twenty  miles.  I  think  you  understand  what  I  think  is  good 
for  you  ;  but  I  know  I  am  not  telling  you  what  many  white  people  want  me  to  tell  you. 
Many  white  people  would  want  me  to  say  to  you,  you  ought  to  sell  the  good  farming- 
lands  on  the  south,  and  some  would  want  me  to  ask  you  to  sell  theGunnison,  and  some 
would  want  me  to  ask  you  to  sell  the  Uncompagre.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  any  of 
these  things,  because  I  know  a  time  will  come  when  the  Utes  will  want  land  to  raise 
stock,  as  the  white  people  do,  and  you  must  have  that  country  for  it.  But  I  do  advise 
you  to  sell  the  mountain  country  ;  it  will  be  uotter  for  you  to  do  so,  and  you.  will  never 
be  sorry  for  it. 

CUKICANTE.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  our  agency  on  the  Dry  Cirnarron.  I 
am  talking  for  the  southern  Indians,  and  I  can  talk  to  the  President  about  it.  What 
wrong  can  we  do,  or  what  wrong  have  we  done,  that  we  should  not  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  You  must  understand  that  I  want  to  do  what  is  good  for  the  Utes,  and 
if  I  make  any  agreement  I  want  it  also  to  be  one  that  Congress  will  agree  to.  Sup- 
pose I  \vas  to  put  into  the  agreement  what  Curicante  wants,  and  some  little  thing  some- 
body else  wants.  I  could  put  it  in — it  woi>m  not  make  any  difference  to  me  ;  but  Con- 
gress would  not  agree  to  it,  and  the  agreement  would  be  at  an  end.  For  this  reason  I 
must  make  an  agreement  as  good  as  1  can  for  the  Utes,  but  it  must  be  one  that  I  think 
Congress  will  approve.  When  I  know  myself  that  the  Government  at  Washington 
wants  the  Indians  to  leave  a  place  in  which  they  want  to  stay,  if  I  put  it  in  a  paper  that 
they  were  to  stay,  Congress  might  not  agree  to  it.  But  this  I  can  agree  to,  and  I  think 
it  will  suit  Curicante,  the  New  Mexico  Utes,  and  all  the  Utes:  If  we  make  a  bargain 
for  the  mountain  country.  I  will  agree  to  say  in  the  paper  the  Southern  Utes  shall  have 
an  agency  on  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation  as  soon  as  the  President  shall  say 
for  them  to  go  there.  Then,  if  we  make  that  agreement,  Curicaute  can  go  with  Ouray 
to  see  the  President.  He  can  ask  the  President  to  let  them  stay  in  New  Mexico  a  little 
longer,  and  the  President  can  do  as  he  wants  about  it. 

SAMOHA.  In  the  Cimarron  there  are  but  few  settlers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  contract  to  permit  us  to  stay  there,  but  otily  permission  to  remain  there  while  it  is 
sparsely  settled. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  What  Samora  says  is  very  good  ;  but  if  we  put  in  the  contract  that 
•when  they  come  away  from  there  they  shall  have  an  agency  on  the  reservation,  it  will 
be  better.  But  we  will  say  nothing  about  Cimarron  in  the  contract ;  but  when  you 
go  to  Washington  and  tell  the  President  what  you  tell  me,  if  he  says  you  can  stay  there 
a  little  while  longer,  it  is  all  right. 

OURAY.  I  tell  Curicaute  that  you  cannot  make  an  agreement  to  give  an  agency  at 
Cimai 
there, 
them  stay  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Yes,  that  is  host;  but  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  bargain  we  make. 
Here  is  Mautchick  ;  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  it.  Does  he  not  think  my 
plan  is  a  good  one  ? 

OURAY.  They  are  talking  about  the  business  of  the  Muaches,  and  we  tell  Curicante 
that  he  had  better  go  to  Washington  and  have  it  attended  to. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  suppose  the  Utes  have  been  talking  the  matter  over,  the  Mnachesand 
all  the  rest.  It  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  Congress.  When  a  matter  comes  up  they 
talk  about  it.  Each  says  what  he  thinks  about  it,  and  then  they  take  a  vote ;  and 
when  they  take  a  vote,  perhaps  it  shows  a  great  many  agree  to  the  proposition  ;  and 
il  there  are  more  in  favor  of  it  than  are  opposed  to  it,  the  smaller  side  gives  it  up,  and 
all  agree  to  it,  and  it  becomes  a  law  ;  and  even  if  some  do  not  like  it,  they  agree  to  it 
because  the  majority  want  it.  That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  among  the  Utes.  You 
all  have  the  same  interest ;  you  are  all  brothers  ;  ten  or  a  dozen  ought  not  to  stop  what 
is  good  for  all  the  rest.  After  it  has  been  talked  over,  all  ought  to  agree  to  the  same 
thing.  I  hope  the  Utes  will  come  to  the  same  mind,  just  as  they  do  in  Congress,  and 
the  few  Avho  do  not  like  it  will  give  up  to  the  greater  number ;  that  is  the  sensible  and 
true  way  to  do.  I  think  you  all  understand  the  matter.  But  you  have  not  told  me 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  I  want  to  know  what  the  large  number  think,  as 
well  as  what  the  few  think. 

OURAY.  The  business  with  the  Muaches  is  what  is  stopping  it. 

•Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  have  told  the  Utes  what  I  think  is  right  about  that,  in  order  that  the 
future  may  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  they  may  have  an  agency  at  a  future  time.  I 
will  put  in  the  paper  that  they  may  have  another  agency  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  reservation.  I  will  not  put  it  in  the  paper  that  that  agency  is  to  be 
made  to-day,  or  next  year ;  but  I  will  say  that  the  agency  shall  be  made  when- 
ever the  President  thinks  it  best  to  put  it'  there.  The  New  Mexico  Utes  will  send 
their  men  to  Washington,  and  they  will  tell  the  President  they  want  to  stay  a  while 
at  Cimarron.  They  will  tell  the  President  there  are  few  whites  there;  that  they 
are  doing  no  harm,  and  would  like  to  stay  there  a  few  years  longer.  If  the  President 
says  they  can  stay  there  longer,  it  is  all  right.  There  will  be  nothing  iit  the  paper  to, 
interfere  with  it ;  but  if  he  will  not  let  them  stay  there,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  want  ta 
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imarrou,  for  Congress  might  not  approve  of  it ;  but  if  he  thinks  they  ought  to  stay 
icre,  that  he  should  go  to  Washington  and  tell  this  to  the  President,  and  he  can  let 
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tell  you  now  very  seriously,  if  you  go  to  Washington  to  ask  the  President  to  let  you 
stay  at  the  Cimarron,  and  you  say  to  him,  "  We  prevented  the  Utes  doing  what  is 
good  for  them,"  he  will  say  to  you,  "  Go  to  the  reservation,  or  I  will  send  my  soldiers 
and  make  you  go."  But  look  at  the  other  side,  and  see  how  much  better,  if  the  New 
Mexico  Utes  join  with  the  other  Utes.  and  do  what  is  good  for  all  the  tribe,  ami 
then  go  and  tell  the  President,  "  We  have  done  what  is  good  for  all  the  Utes,  and 
we  would  like  to  stay  in  New  Mexico  for  a  while  longer,"  would  he  not  be  more 
likely  to  grant  your  request?  Everybody  knows  that  would  be  the  best  way.  Cnri- 
cante  knows  that  would  be  the  best  way.'  If  we  can  all  agree  about  this,  that  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Ute  tribe.  Then,  whoever  goes  to  Washington  can  say, 
"We  are  trying  to  do  what  the  President  wants  ;  but  we  want  to  stay  on  the  Cim- 
arron  ;  there  are  but  few  whites  there ;  but  when  the  whites  come  there,  then  we  will 
go  to  the  reservation."  The  President  would  be  more  likely  to  grant  the  request.  I 
want  to  tell  what  happened  to  me  before  I  came  here.  The  President  asked  me  to  go 
and  tell  some  of  the  Sioux  Indians  that  they  must  move  their  agency.  When  I  went 
there  we  had  a  council.  I  told  them  they  ought  to  move  their  agency,  because  it  was 
by  the  river,  and  bad  whites  brought  whisky  to  them,  and  did  them  harm.  The  first 
thing  they  said  was,  "  If  you  give  us  so  many  guns,  and  flour,  and  things  the  white 
men  have,  we  will  move  the  agency  ;  but  we  will  not  do  it  without  you  do."  What 
did  I  say  to  them  ?  I  said  the  President  has  plenty  of  guns  ;  but  they  have  bullets  in 
them  for  those  who  do  wrong.  When  the  President  and  Congress  want  their  white 
friends  to  do  what  is  right,  they  tell  them,  and  they  do  it,  because  Congress  knows 
what  is  best  for  them;  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  you.  I  said  to  the  Sioux,  "  You 
pretend  to  be  the  friends  of  the  President,  and  if  you  do  not  move  the  agency  he  will 
send  his  soldiers  and  make  you  do  it ;  and  now  the  council  is  adjourned."  The  next 
morning  they  came  and  said,  "We  will  do  what  you  say  ;  we  will  move  up  there,  and 
will  trust  to  the  President  to  do  what  is  best  for  us."  And  in  two  or  three  days  they 
were  moving,  and  they  have  gone  now.  It  was  very  short  work.  But  I  do  not  come 
and  talk  that  way  to  you.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  guns  and  soldiers.  I  talk  to 
you  as  one  friend  talks  to  another.  I  do  not  talk  to  you  like  I  do  to  men  who  will  not 
listen  to  reason.  I  know  you  listen,  and  I  think  you  will  decide  it  is  all  right.  I  talk 
to  you  as  I  would  to  my  best  white  friends,  because  I  know  you  are  my  friends ;  and 
all  good  white  people  know  the  Utes  are  their  friends,  and  they  want  to  do  what  is 
good  for  the  Utes.  I  think  you  see  what  is  the  best.  I  think  the  Southern  Utes  will 
see  it  is  best  to  settle  this  matter,  and  then-  go  to  the  President  and  tell  him  about  the 
Cimarron,  and  maybe  he  will  do  what  they  wish;  and  whatever  a  majority  of  the 
Utes  agree  upon,  that  will  be  right.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  it  among  yourselves, 
talk ;  if  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  it,  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  ;  but  do 
not  let  tliis  question  about  a  few  Utes  staying  a  few  years  on  the  Ciraarrou  interfere 
with  this  question,  that  is  for  the  good  of  all  the  Utes  for  all  time.  I  would  like  every 
Ute  man  that  wanted  to  do  what  was  not  bad  to  have  his  own  way.  I  would  be  glad 
if  I  could  do  just  what  I  wanted  to  all  the  time;  but  I  cannot.  Often  I  have  to  give- 
up  what  I  think  is  best,  on  account  of  the  opinion  of  other  people.  So  it  is  with  every 
man,  whether  a  white  man  or  a  red  man.  So  it  is  with  some  of  the  men  here.  They 
do  not  like  to  give  up  their  opinion  ;  but  they  think  it  best  to  give  up  for  the  good  of 
all.  I  have  not  yet  found  ant  what  you  all  think  ;  perhaps  I  will  find  out  that  more  of 
the  Utes  will  say,  as  they  did  last  year,  "  We  do  not  want  to  sell  this  country."  May- 
be not ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  a  majority  think  about  it. 

OUBAY.  This  is  what  all  say :  Curicante  and  all  the  camp  will  go  to  Ciraarron ; 
then  they  will  go  and  see  the  President,  and  if  the  President  allows  them  to  stay,  then 
it  is  all  right,  and  if  the  President  orders  them  to  come  to  the  reservation,  it  is  all 
right.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Do  I  understand  that  they  drop  the  question,  and  after  the  council 
they  will  go  and  see  the  President,  and  do  as  he  decides  ? 

OURAY.  The  Indians  that  belong  there  will  go,  back,  but  Curicante  will  go  from 
here  to  Washington  to  see  the  President. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  It  is  important  that  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  mistake. 
Shall  I  understand  the  New  Mexico  Utes  agree  to  what  the  other  Utes  do,  and  then 
Cnricante  and  the  others  will  go  to  see  the  President ;  or  do  they  mean  to  go  away 
and  leave  the  matter  of  the  land  unsettled  ? 

OURAY.  Show  us  on  the  map  where  the  mines  are. 

(Mr.  Brunot  then  showed  them  on  the  map  the  lines  of  the  reservation  and  the  new 
lines  he  proposed  to  make.) 

OURAY.  The  southern  line  is  not  as  we  agreed  to.    We  agree  to  let  the  mines  go. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  had  better  say  nothing  about  the  southern  line.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  you  have  to  tell  the  President  about. 

OURAY.  The  New  Mexico  Indians  claim  the  part  in  New  Mexico — all  below  the  river 
San  Juan. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  propose  to  leave  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  above  the  Colorado  line,  so 
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there  will  still  be  a  country  there  for  them.  (He  then  explained,  with  the  map,  fully 
what  he  proposed  to  do.) 

OURAY.  We  are  willing  to  sell  only  the  mountains  where  the  miners  are,  and  not  to 
sell  any  of  the  valleys.  (A  full  discussion  over  the  map  followed,  the  Indians  freely 
expressing  their  opinion.) 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  May  he  these  mountains  are  not  just  right  on  the  map  ;  the  white  men 
were  not  there. 

OURAY.  The  mines  we  will  sell,  hut  the  Weeminuches  want  the  southern  boundary- 
line  fixed.  The  mountains  are  large  and  the  Rio  Grande  rises  in  them.  Are  there  any 
mines  on  the  side  near  the  San  Miguel  River  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  reason  I  want  to  put  that  part  in  is,  there  may  be  mines  there, 
and  then  there  would  be  the  same  trouble  again.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
country. 

OURAY.  The  mountains  with  mines  we  will  sell,  but  those  where  the  mines  are  not 
in  we  will  not  sell. 

Mr.  BKUNOT.  I  did  not  come  to  please  the  miners;  but  what  I  want  is  to  save  the 
Utes  from  all  trouble  with  the  miners. 

OURAY.  Take  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  stream  that 
runs  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  we  will  not  sell. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  You  will  have  to  decide  on  some  line  that  will  show  where  the  miners 
can  go. 

OURAY.  The  heads  of  the  stream  that  run  into  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  the  bounds. 
The  contract  we  make,  a  copy  of  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  one  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief,  and  one  you  take  to  the  President.  We  will  not  sell  on  the  San 
Miguel.  There  must  be  posts  put  in  that  the  miners  cannot  pass. 

Mr.BRUNOT.  We  must  understand  each  other  better  or  our  talk  will  be  for  nothing. 
If  the  Utes  sell  a  portion  of  their  country,  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  they 
sell. 

OURAY.  We  have  no  interest  in  selling  any  of  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  If  you  think  it  is  not  your  interest  to  sell  it,  you  must  not  sell  any  of  it. 

OURAY.  We  want  to  sell  the  portion  around  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  we 
want  security  that  the  miners  will  not  go  any  farther. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  could  not  make  any  agreement  for  a  little  piece  of  country  where  the 
miners  only  are  now. 

OURAY.  The  piece  of  land  we  offer  to  sell  is  not  so  small ;  it  is  large.  The  moun- 
tains are  long,  and  where  the  miners  are  we  will  sell  to  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  and 
none  of  the  bottom-lands. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  difficulty  in  such  a  contract  is,  there  will  always  be  quarreling  as 
to  where  the  lines  are,  and  there  will  be  more  trouble  than  there  is  now. 

OURAY.  It  must  be  measured,  and  the  lines  all  marked  so  all  can  see  them. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  It  would  take  five  years  and  one  hundred  men  to  do  that.  What  I 
think  is,  that  the  Utes  had  better  sell  all  the  mountain  country.  Suppose  I  were  to 
make  a  contract  for  where  the  miners  are  now,  it  would  take  all  the  Utes  and  one  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  stand  around  it  to  see  that  the  miners  did  not  go  to  the  other  moun- 
tains, and  instead  of  stopping  the  trouble  it  would  make  it  worse.  The  mountains 
west  of  it,  the  miners  would  be  hunting  mines  in.  Suppose  there  are  no  mines  in  the 
part  west,  and  suppose  the  Utes  make  a  bargain  for  it. 

OURAY.  We  cannot  do  what  you  want. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  But  I  want  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  Suppose  you  sell  the  moun- 
tains, and  if  there  is  no  gold  in  them,  then  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you.  The  Utes  get 
the  pay  for  them  and  the  Americans  would  stay  away.  But  suppose  there  are  mines 
there,  it  will  not  stop  the  trouble ;  we  could  not  keep  the  people  away.  ' 

OURAY.  Why  cannot  you  stop  them  ;  is  not  the  Government  strong  enough  to  keep 
its  agreements  with  us  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  What  Ouray  says  is  reasonable.  I  would  like  to  stop  them ;  but  Ouray 
knows  it  is  hard  to  do. 

OURAY.  In  regard  to  the  mountains  around  the  mines,  we  do  not  say  anything,  but 
to  take  in  so  much  land  we  will  not  agree  to  it.  We  know  what  the  Govern meufc  has 
to  do  by  the  treaty,  and  we  know  how  you  are  talking  about  the  trouble.  You  are  a 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  we  are  on  our  own  part.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  buy  or  we  do  not  want  to  sell,  it  is  all  right.  The  whites  can  go  and  take  the 
gold  and  come  out  again.  We  do  not  want  them  to  build  houses  there. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  told  you  I  would  not  have  come  if  I  had  not  wanted  to  benefit  the 
Utes.  I  wanted  to  befriend  you.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  doing  what  was  good  for 
the  Utes  if  I  did  what  Ouray  wants.  It  need  not  prevent  the  contract  from  being 
made,  but  I  will  not  make  it.  I  will  tell  the  President,  and  he  m»y  send  somebody 
else,  and  they  may  buy  just  what  the  Utes  want  to  sell  now,  and  in  another  year  they 
will  find  the 'miners  as  bad  somewhere  else,  and  then  they  may  send  somebody  else. 
You  understand  why  I  will  not  agree  to  it.  But  it  is  all  right  if  you  do  not  make  an 
agreement  with  me ;  it  will  not  make'  any  difference ;  I  will  try  and  have  you  pro- 
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tected  as  well  as  I  can.  I  will  do  as  I  did  before.  I  will  ask  the  President  to  drive 
the  miners  away  as  I  did  last  fall,  but  a  thousand  other  men  will  tell  the  President  to 
let  them  alone.  Perhaps  he  will  do  as  I  say,  perhaps  not. 

OURAY.  That  is  all  possible.  The  whites  are  not  my  brothers;  they  can  do  as  they 
please. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  want  you  to  think  about  this  a  little  more.  Last  fall  you  said  you 
would  not  sell  any  of  your  land.  I  thought  you  were  right  in  not  wanting  to  sell  the 
farming-lands,  but  yon  have  now  decided  you  ought  to  sell  some  of  it.  If  you  think  a 
little  longer,  you  may  see  the  mountains  are  of  no  use  to  you,  and  you  may  decide  it 
is  best  to  provide  for  your  children  and  sell  them. 

The  council  here  adjourned. 


Third  day— Tuesday,  September  9. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  both  interpreters,  no  council  was  held  to-day. 

Fourth  day — Wednesday,  September  10. 

After  waiting  till  two  o'clock  for  the  return  of  either  of  the  interpreters,  council  con- 
vened, with  Doctor  Phillips  as  Spanish  interpreter. 

Prior  to  opening  the  council,  the  Indians  spent  two  hours  in  consultation  among 
themselves,  Ouray  explaining  by  the  map  the  proposed  lines. 

At  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  opening  the  council, 

Mr.  BRUNOT  said:  There  were  some  Indians  traveling  once  with  their  tents  and  all 
they  had.  They  came  to  a  river  ;  it  looked  high  and  dangerous  ;  some  thought  it  was 
dangerous  to  cross,  others  thought  not.  They  did  not  know  what  they  had  better 
do  about  it.  Then  they  decided  to  call  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  them.  They  put 
their  praying  men  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  they  all  went  over  safely.  That  is 
what  the  Indians  said  ;  they  crossed  over  and  all  was  right  with  them.  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  us,  and  perhaps  we  may  all  come  to  one  mind  about  this. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  led  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  said  this  letter  of  the  Commissioner  told  me  to  come  and  make 
a  bargain  with  the  Utes  for  all  the  country  south  of  the  thirty-eighth  degree, 
(showing  it  on  the  map.)  When  I  come  and  know  how  things  are,  I  would  rather 
the  Utes  should  keep  some  of  the  country  on  the  south,  (showing  it  on  the  map,) 
because  I  think  it  is  good  for  them.  As  the  friend  of  the  Utes,  I  have  made  some 
marks  to  show  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for  them  that  I  think  Congress  will  approve. 
If  I  thought  Congress  would  agree  to  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  good  for  you,  I  would 
mark  the  lines  just  where  you  want  them.  If  I  were  to  do  that  it  would  not  be  of 
any  use.  Congress  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  it  would  be  just  as  it  was  before  I 
came  here.  I  have  made  the  lines  in  the  very  best  place  that  I  can  for  the  Utes  that 
Congress  will  agree  to.  If  you  agree  to  that,  I  will  be  glad,  because  I  think  it  will  be 
good  for  you  and  good  for  everybody.  It  is  for  you  to  say  what  we  shall  do.  If  you 
agree  to  that,  I  think  it  will  be  all  right ;  if  you  do  not  agree  to  it,  it  will  be  all 
right  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  I  came  and  did  the  best  I 
could  for  you.  It  is  your  country,  and  you  can  do  just  as  you  please  about  it.  I  am 
sure  that  if  you  agree  to  make  the  contract  I  have  offered,  it  will  be  good  for  you  ; 
and  whether  you  do  it  or  not  I  am  all  the  same  your  friend,  and  I  hope  you  and  the 
whites  will  always  be  friends.  Whatever  happens  hereafter,  I  am  willing  to  stand  by 
the  words  I  have  said,  and  if  you  let  me  go  away  in  a  day  or  two,  you  cannot 
blame  me  or  the  President,  for  he  has  done  all  that  he  could.  He  has  sent  me  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  to  settle  the  question  about  these  mountains.  If  the  spring  comes, 
and  the'miuers  come  in  crowds  and  want  to  go  into  all  parts  of  the  reservation,  it  may 
then  be  too  late  to  settle  the  question  in  a  friendly  way.  Sometimes  war  begins  when 
nobody  wants  it,  because  some  bad  people  do  something  they  ought  not.  When  the 
Avar  began  between  the  people  in  the  Non.li  and  in  the  South,  nobody  wanted  it,  but 
bad  people  brought  it  on  ;  good  people  did  not  want  it,  but  bad  people  brought  it  on, 
and  good  people  had  to  suffer.  It  was  the  same  way  with  the  poor  fellows  on  the  west- 
ern coast  |  some  bad  people  began  the  trouble,  and  see  where  it  ended  with  the  Modocs. 
After  the  trouble  began,  good  people  everywhere  tried  to  stop  it,  but  it  was  then  too 
late,  and  it  could  not  be  stopped  until  now  all  of  them  are  gone.  Captain  Jack  was 
not  a  bad  man  at  the  beginning,  but  bad  men  brought  the  trouble  on,  and  good  men 
could  not  stop  it. 

OURAY.  We  believe  that. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  am  talking  about  this  because  I  am  sorry  in  my  heart  that  such  things 
come,  but  there  are  bad  men  and  they  bring  about  such  things,  and  men  must  be  as 
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careful  as  they  can,  and  make  every  effort  to  prevent  snch  things.  You  all  know  how 
careful  you  are  to  do  no  harm,  that  these  bad  men  cannot  have  any  reason  to  do  wrong 
to  yon.  Although  you  do  that  which  is  right,  your  agent  and  your  friends  have  to 
defend  you  against  these  men.  In  spite  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Indians  in  this  coun- 
try can  do,  and  they  say  the  Indians  are  good,  bad  men  are  trying  to  bring  about 
trouble  with  yon.  Some  men  say,  Let  this  matter  go  on ;  let  it  alone  and  it  will  fix 
itself;  there  will  be  trouble  with  the  Utes,  and  then  we  will  get  all  their  country  for 
nothing.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  and  perhaps  not,  but  this  I  know,  it  is  better  to  make 
a  good  bargain,  of  which  your  children  will  get  the  benefit,  than  to  take  any  risk.  I 
think  that  is  good  sense,  and  that  is  the  talk  of  one  friend  to  another.  If  the  white 
people  go  into  these  mountains  it  is  right  that  you  should  get  pay  for  them.  If  you 
sell  the  mountains  the  way  I  point  out,  and  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  yon  $25,000 
per  year  as  long  as  yon  and  your  descendants  live,  it  will  always  be  good.  When  that 
bargain  is  made,  and  if  there  is  no  gold  there,  and  the  white  people  do  not  want  to 
stay  there,  you  have  the  use  of  the  mountains  just  the  same,  and  the  pay  for  them  too. 
In  some  parts  of  the  mountains,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  white  people  would  stay  or 
not,  but  I  fear  they  will  want  to  go  there  ;  but  if  they  do  not  stay  there  you  get  paid 
for  it  all  the  same.  If  you  sell  a  big  piece  of  country,  I  can  pay  more  for  it  than  if  you 
sell  a  little  piece.  Some  places  they  will  go  in  and  scrape  the  ground;  they  will  not 
find  any  gold,  and  then  they  will  go  away. 

OUIIAY.  For  that  reason  you  require  a  large  piece,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  they 
will  go  away. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  For  the  large  piece  I  can  offer  a  large  sum.  Last  year  the  commission 
that  was  here  told  me  they  were  going  to  offer  for  all  below  the  line  of  38,  (shown  on 
the  map,)  and  would  pay  you  for  ten  years  but  little  more  each  year  than  I  now  offer 
to  pay  each  year  forever.  The  Government  did  not  tell  me  what  to  offer  to  the  Utes. 
I  know  what  the  commission  last  year  proposed  to  offer,  but  because  the  Government 
did  not  tell  me,  I  offer  yon  the  largest  amount  that  I  think  the  Government  will  agree  to 
pay.  That  would  be  $25,000  per  year,  every  year,  forever.  Besides  that,  I  say  that 
when  the  President  thinks  it  is  time,  he  will  put  an  agency  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
reservation,  and  that  will  cost  more  money.  The  building  of  houses  and  what  is 
wanted  for  an  agency  will  not  come  out  of  the  $25,000  ;  that  is  the  offer  ;  that  is  the 
best  I  think  Congress  will  agree  to ;  if  you  agree  to  it,  I  will  be  very  glad,  and  we  will 
make  out  a  paper  with  it  all  in  it.  We  will  make  three  copies  ;  one  for  rue  to  take 
to  the  President,  one  for  Ouray,  and  one  for  the  agent  to  keep,  and  all  who  agree 
to  it  will  put  their  names  to  the  paper.  Ouray  or  some  other  chiefs  would  have  to  go 
and  see  the  Indians  who  are  not  here,  and  got  their  names  to  the  paper.  Then  Ouray 
will  bring  that  paper  to  Washington,  and  one  each  of  the  Mnaches,  Capotes,  and  Wee- 
ininuches  are  to  go  with  him,  and  they  can  tell  the  President  that  they  want  to  stay 
on  the  Ciinarron,  and  one  of  the  Apaches  could  go,  too,  and  tell  the  President  what 
they  want.  I  think  you  can  understand  that  is  all  that  I  can  offer,  and  I  want  you  to 
say  yes  or  no  to-day.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  this  evening  what  you  will  do.  We  have 
talked  it  all  over.  *  You  want  to  go  to  your  camps,  and  I  want  to  go  to  my  home,  a  long 
way  off,  as  soon  as  I  can. 

(Otiray  here  talked  to  his  people  for  some  time.  A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  lines, 
tiie  Indians  saying  some  were  farming  inside  the  proposed  lines.) 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  If  any  Indians  are  now  cultivating  the  soil  in  any  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion, I  will  put  it  in  the  paper  if  you  wish  that  they  shall  not  be  disturbed.  I  know 
very  well  that  this  arrangement  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience,  but  that  is  why 
we  offer  a  large  sum  of  money.  We  have  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  we  must 
give  up  little  things  to  accomplish  great  ones.  You  sell  the  country,  and  get  a  good 
price  for  it.  '  The  privilege  of  going  across  the  country  will  not  be  taken  from  you. 
Yon  can  travel  by  all  the  roads. 

OURAY.  It  is  a  large  piece  of  country.  We  want  the  lines  smaller,  (making  lines  on 
the  map  taking  in  only  where  the  miners  now  are.) 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  As  I  said  before,  I  would  like  to  fix  it.  I  see  and  understand  what 
you  would  like,  and  I  would  like  to  fix  it  that  way  if  I  thought  it  would  be  agreed  to  by 
Congress.  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  you.  If  I  would  do  that,  I  will  tell  you  what, 
would  happen.  The  report  would  go  out,  and  everybody  would  say  the  Utes  have  sold 
their  country,  and  the  white  people  would  come  in  crowds.  Next  winter  the  paper 
would  go  before  Congress,  and  Congress  would  say  no.  That  is  not  what  he  should 
have  done ;  he  should  have  bought  all  of  these  mountains.  Congress  would  not  agree  to 
it,  and  the  country  would  be  so  full  of  people  we  would  never  put  them  out,  and  the 
result  would  be,  instead  of  helping  the  Utes,  I  would  be  only  bringing  on  trouble,  and 
rather  than  hurt  you  by  what  I  do,  I  would  prefer  to  go  home  and  do  nothing. 

OURAY.  There  is  plenty  of  game  in  the  mountains.  The  majority  are  opposed  to  it. 
I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  understand  Ouray  to  say  the  Utes  are  not  willing  to  make  the  bargain 
with  the  lines  I  have  pointed  out/  I  could  make  a  paper  showing  the  lines  you  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of.  Then  the  miners  would  come  in  there  ;  not  only  those  who  break 
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the  laws,  but  those  who  do  right ;  all  would  come  in  and  the  mountains  would  be 
filled  with  miners.  Congress  would  not  decide  about  the  paper  till  next  spring,  and 
by  that  time  the  miners  would  be  saying,  "  We  want  to  go  farther;"  and  a  thousand 
people  in  Colorado  would  say  I  did  not  do  right ;  and  Congress  would  say  the  law  they 
passed  told  me  about  buying  all  this  country ;  and  Congress  would  not  agree  to  what 
I  did ;  and  when  they  look  at  the  paper  they  would  say  they  did  not  agree  to  it ;  and 
it  would  turn  out,  instead  of  having  done  something  good  for  the  Utes,  the  country 
would  be  full  of  miners  and  no  bargain  at  all.  Now,  the  way  the  matter  stands,  I  have 
made  the  best  offer  that  I  can  for  the  good  of  the  Utes  that  Congress  will  agree  to.  I 
will  have  to  shake  hands  and  go  home,  and  leave  the  bargain  with  the  Utes  for  some- 
body else  to  make. 

OURAY.  We  do  not  wish  to  sell  the  part  below,  and  we  want  the  line  farther  east. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  for  you ;  it  is  all  over,  and  we  part  good 
friends ;  and  we  may  as  well  adjourn  the  council.  I  understand  what  you  want.  I 
have  done  what  I  think  is  best  for  you;  it  does  not  suit  you,  and  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter adjourn  the  council.  We  have  had  a  long  talk  for  nothing,  but  I  guess  it  is  all 
right.  Perhaps  there  is  something  you  do  not  know.  I  would  say  in  the  paper  you 
could  hunt  in  the  part  sold  as  long  as  there  is  any  game  in  it.  But  I  see  you  do  not 
wish  to  agree  to  my  proposition,  and  we  will  now  close  the  council. 

The  council  here  adjourned. 


Fifth  day — Thursday,  Seplember  11. 

There  was  no  council  held  to-day,  but  the  commission  waited,  expecting  the  Indians 
would  decide  to  enter  into  the  articles  of  convention,  it  being  their  opinion  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Utes  were  in  favor  of  so  doing,  the  principal  men  of  the  Tabe- 
quaches  (Ouray's  men)  having  expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  it.  During  the 
day  the  following  articles  of  convention  were  prepared  as  embodying  the  views  of  the 
commission  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done : 

ARTICLES   OF   CONVENTION. 

Articles  of  a  convention  made  and  entered  into  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency  for  the  Ute 
Indians,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1873,  by  and  between  Felix  R.  Brunot,  com- 
missioner in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  men  of  the 
Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weemiuuche,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uintah  bands  of 
the  Ute  Indians,  witnesseth  :  That  whereas  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  confederated 
bands  of  the  Ute  Nation  on  the  second  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1868,  and  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1868,  the  second 
article  of  which  defines  by  certain  lines  the  limits  of  a  reservation  to  be  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Ute  Indians ;  and  whereas,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23, 1872, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  "  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  right"  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  said  reservation,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1872,  to  conduct  said  negotiations;  and  whereas  said  negotiations  having  failed, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  said  Indians  to  relinquish  their  right  to  any  portion  of  said 
reservation,  a  new  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  let- 
ter of  June  2,  1873,  to  conduct  said  negotiation : 

Now,  therefore,  Felix  R.  Brunot,  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand 
River,  and  Uintah,  the  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  Nation,  do'enter  into  the  follow- 
ing agreement: 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  Nation  hereby  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
all  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  in  and  to  the  following-described  portion  of  the  res- 
ervation heretofore  conveyed  to  them  by  the  United  States,  viz:  Beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  reservation,  fifteen  miles  due  north  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  running  thence  west  on  a  lin'e  parallel 
with  the  said  southern  boundary  to  a  point  on  said  line  twenty  miles  due  east  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Colorado  Territory;  thence  north  by  a  line  parallel  with  the  said 
western  boundary  to  a  point  ten  miles  north  of  the  point  where  said  line  intersects 
the  38th  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation, and  thence  south  along  said  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning:  Provided, 
That  if  any  part  of  the  Uucompagre  Park  shall  be  found  to  extend  south  of  the  north 
line  of  said  described  country,  the  same  is  not  intended  to  be  included  therein,  and  is 
hereby  reserved  and  retained  as  a  portion  of  'the  Ute  reservation. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  United  States  shall  permit  the  Ute  Indians  to  hunt  upon  said  lands  so  long  as 
the  game  lasts  and  the  Indians  are  at  peace  with  the  white  people. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  United  States  agree  to  set  apart  and  hold  as  a  perpetual  trust  for  the  Ute  IM- 
dians  a  sura  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  in  bonds,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  per  annum;  which  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  disbursed  or  invested  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  or  as  he  may  direct,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Ute  Indians,  annually 
forever. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  United  States  agree,  so  soon  as  the  President  may  deem  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient, to  erect  proper  buildings  and  establish  an  agency  for  the  Weeininuche,  Muache, 
and  Capote  bands  of  the  Ute  Indians,  at  some  suitable  point,  to  be  hereafter  selected, 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation. 

ARTICLE  V. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  18(58  not  altered  by  this  agreement  shall  continue 
in  force;  and  the  following  words  from  article  two  of  said  treaty,  viz  :  "The  United 
States  now  solemnly  agree  that  no  persons  except  those  herein  authorized  to  do  so,  and 
except  such  officers,  agents,  and  employe's  of  the  Government  as  may  be  authorized  to 
enter  upon  Indian  reservations  in  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  by  law,  shall  ever  be 
permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory"  described  in  the  article, 
"except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,"  are  hereby  expressly  re-affirmed,  except  so  far 
as  they  applied  to  the  country  herein  relinquished. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  of  Ouray,  head  chief  of  the  Ute  Nation,  he  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  term  often  years,  or  so  long 
as  he  shall  remain  head  chief  of  the  Utes  and  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

This  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  or  rejection  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President. 


Sixth  day— Friday,  September  12. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  sign  the  articles  of  agreement, 
but  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  until  the  head  .chief  signed  it.  The  Indians  counseled 
in  regard  to  it  all  day. 


Seventh  day — Saturday,  September  13. 

Ouray  and  all  the  principal  men  came  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  sign  the  articles 
of  convention,  provided  after  doing  so  some  of  the  representative  men  of  the  different 
bands,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  should  visit  the  country  sold, 
aiid,  if  it  proved  to  be  mining  and  not  farming  land,  then  all  the  Indians  should  sign 
it ;  if  the  reverse  was  the  case,  then  the  agreement  should  be  inoperative  as  lacking 
the  assent  of  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  tribe.  The  articles  of  convention  were 
then  signed  by  all  the  Indians  present — being  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  all  the  bands 
who  had  been  represented  in  the  council. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 
Secretary  Special  Ute  Commission. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  OURAY,  CHIEF  OF  THE  UTES. 

CHEYENNE,  WYO.,  June  24. 

A  dispatch  was  received  from  Charles  Adams,  agent  of  the  Ute  Indians  at  Los  Pinos 
reservation,  Colorado,  saying  that  Ouray,  head  chief  of  the  Utes,  was  at  Denver  and 
desired  to  see  Mr.  Brunot.  We  telegraphed  him  to  come  up. 
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JUNE  25. 

Agent  Adams  and  Ouray  arrived  at  noon.  The  object  of  Ouray's  visit  was  to  hear 
what  prospect  there  was  of  the  recovery  of  his  son,  a  young  man  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Sioux  in  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Utes  on  the  Republican  River,  in 
Kansas,  some  ten  years  ago  ;  since  when  he  had  not  been  able  to  hear  anything  of  the 
boy,  except  that  he  learned  from  a  Mexican  woman,  who  had  lived  among  the  Sioux, 
that  the  captive  boy  was  still  alive. 

On  the  visit  of  Mr.  Brunot  to  the  Ute  agency,  in  1872,  Ouray  had  asked  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  find  him  and  restore  him  to  his  tribe.  Subsequently  we  ascertained 
that  the  boy  had  been  captured  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Arapahoes  on 
the  North  Platte,  and  after  several  years  hart  gotten  among  the  Southern  Arapahoes. 

Before  introducing  the  object  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Brunot  referred  to  a  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Ouray  at  his  agency,  in  which  Ouray  promised  that  he  would  find  out 
the  murderers  of  Miller — agent  of  the  Navajoes — who  had  been  killed  by  his  Indians 
some  months  previously. 

Mr.  BRUNOT  said.     I  am  glad  you  found  out  about  the  men  who  killed  Agent  Miller. 

OURAY.  We  killed  one,  the  other  escaped  to  the  Moquis  Pueblo  village.  They  were 
Weemiuuche  Utes;  the  main  band  were  up  in  Utah;  these  two  had  strayed  behind; 
they  followed  Agent  Miller  arid  killed  him  to  get  his  mules.  They  were  out  all  summer, 
and  were  afraid  to  come  in,  and  were  almost  starved.  They  eat  up  both  the  mules 
before  we  found  them.  I  was  sorry  the  one  was  killed ;  I  wanted  to  bring  him  in  and 
give  him  up  to  the  agent  to  be  punished.  We  followed  the  other"  one  but  could  not 
catch  him.  If  he  ever  comes  back  we  will  get  him  and  bring  him  to  the  agent. 

Mr.  BRUNOT  then  explained  to  Ouray  that  when  he  was  at  the  agency  aw  officer  with 
soldiers  was  then  hunting  the  murderers;  and  after  Ouray  had  promised  to  find  them, 
the  officer  agreed,  if  Mr.  Brunot  would  write  him  a  letter  and  ask  him  to  do  so,  to  go 
back  and  let  Ouray  find  the  Indians  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

OURAY  said  at  that  time  none  of  the  Utes  knew  who  had  killed  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  BRUNOT  then  told  him  of  the  efforts  he  had  been  making  to  find  his  boy;  told 
him  he  had  been  among  the  Sioux  and  had  heard  where  the  boy  was,  and  hoped  tkat 
he  would  be  able  to  get  him  and  take  him  to  the  Utes. 

OURAY  said  the  Government  is  strong,  and  can  do  what  it  wants;  if  the  Government 
will  do  what  it  can  for  me  and  get  my  boy,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  the  Government  m 
regard  to  our  lands. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  about  the  boy.  If  the  Utes  had  a  boy 
among  them  that  we  wanted,  the  Utes  would  hide  him  away.  The  Arapahoes  may  run 
him  away;  we  must  be  careful.  We  want  to  get  your  boy  home;  and  whatever  can 
be  done  to  get  him  we  will  do.  It  matters  not  how  much  money  it  costs,  or  how  much 
trouble  it  is,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  get  him,  and  we  want  to  do  what  is  right  and 
kind  for  the  Indians.  When  I  saw  you  some  of  the  Indians  talked  bad,  but  I  knew 
they  did  not  know  any  better,  and  I  thought  some  day  they  would  find  out  what  was 
right,  and  they  will  find  out  that  the -President  is  their  friend  and  wants  to  do  right. 
How  soon  do  you  want  to  have  a  council  about  your  land? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Ouray  said  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  come  and  talk  with  them,  and  he 
proposed  we  should  corne  to  Cheyenne  and  talk  with  you.  Last  fall  they  opposed  the 
removal  of  their  agency ;  now  they  want  it  moved  fifty  miles  west.  I  have  to  run  two 
establishments  ;  one  for  our  cattle  and  one  for  the  agency.  By  putting  the  agency  at 
Gunnison  River,  we  could  do  away  with  one  of  them.  It  is  a  lower  and  warmer  coun- 
try, and  could  be  cultivated.  We  ,are  farming  at  the  herding  camp  now.  The  Indian 
camp  is  only  one  day's  ride  from  the  proposed  new  agency  site.  Now  the  Indians  can- 
not come  to  the  agency  in  winter  at  all. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  think  if  the  agency  is  moved  it  ought  to  be  put  where  it  will  not 
have  to  be  moved  again. 

OURAY.  We  do  not  care  about  the  mountains,  but  the  Uucompagre  country  we  will 
not  sell.  If  we  sell  the  mountains  we  fear  the  whites  will  bring  stock  into  the  Un- 
compagre  country,  and  then  trouble  will  begin  again.  If  a  line  could  be  made,  and 
all  the  whites  kept  inside  of  it,  we  would  sell  the  mining  region.  At  present,  the 
Colorado  people  only  want  the  mines.  We  want  to  know  that  our  country  will  be  kept 
for  us. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Personally  I  do  not  care  about  your  selling,  and  would  not  have  gone 
last  year,  only  I  went  to  see  that  no  injustice  was  done  the  Indians.  I  thought  when  I 
was  there  you  had  better  listen  to  the  commissioners,  and  thus  save  trouble.  I  have 
no  fancy  for  the  miners  who  go  where  they  have  no  right  to  go.  Have  there  been  more 
miners  going  in  ? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.    Ouray  keeps  his  people  away  from  them. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  asked  the  President  to  make  an  order  to  drive  the  miners  out.  The 
President  heard  Ouray  had  changed  his  mind  and  would  sell  the  mines,  so  it  was 
thought  best  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  order  for  a  while. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Ouray  does  not  know  the  order  was  countermanded. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  went  to  the  Shoshones  last  year ;  they  have  mines  in  their  country. 
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They  said  the  country  was  of  no  use  to  them,  and  they  sold  it,  and  now  the  miners  are 
their  friends.  They  wanted  to  be  paid  in  cattle;  they  are  to  get  them,  so  many  each 
year.  They  are  all  very  much  pleased  about  it.  I  was  to  see  the  Sioux  two  years  ago, 
and  they  had  their  agency  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  told  them  it  was  a  bad  place  — 
they  would  have  trouble  with  the  whites.  I  wanted  them  to  be  put  it  in  a  good  place 
where  the  Government  would  protect  them.  They  would  not  do  so  then,  but  I  went 
this  time  to  them  and  they  said  they  would  put  it  where  I  wanted,  as  they  now  saw 
what  I  told  them  was  true.  I  want  the  Sioux  to  promise  not  to  come  over  the  railroad. 
I  do  not  want  them  to  fight  with  the  Utes,  or  anybody  else. 

OURAY.  I  would  like  to  see  you  come  down  there,  but  no  one  from  the  Territory  to 
come  with  you.  Everybody  from  the  Territory  is  interested  in  buying  my  country. 
It  is  best  you  come  down  and  keep  the  matter  quiet,  and  not  let  the  people  of  the 
Territory  know  of  it. 

Mr.  BKUNOT.  They  wrote  me  a  letter  from  Washington,  and  asked  who  I  wanted  to 
go.  I  wrote  and  told  them  if  they  sent  anybody  there  they  had  better  send  those  who 
do  not  live  in  the  Territory.  I  told  them  if  I  was  to  go  and  hold  a  6ouncil  I  did  not 
want  any  of  the  whites  who  were  there  before  to  be  permitted  to*  come.  They  sent  me 
a  letter  and  told  me  there  was  a  man  named  Powell,  who,  they  thought,  was  a  good 
man  to  go  —  what  do  you  think  of  him  ? 

OUKAY.  I  would  not  object  if  Mr.  Powell  suits  you,  but  I  do  not  wish  any  one  who 
lives  in  the  Territory  to  come. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  He  re  the  explorer,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Territory. 

OURAY.  I  would  not  object  to  him. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Do  you  think  a  council  could  be  held  and  the  whites  kept  away  ? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  so.  Ouray  has  given  orders  to  his  men  to  keep  away  from  the 
miners.  I  heard  some  of  the  parties  who  were  at  the  council  last  year  would  be  back 
again. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  asked  that  none  should  come  unless  invited  by  the  commission.  I 
said  that  if  Ouray  wanted  me  to  go,  and  the  President  asked  me,  if  I  could  do  any 
good  to  Onray's  people  I  would  go.  .  I  said  I  would  not  go  unless  Ouray  sent  word  that 
it  would  be  of  some  use  for  me  to  corne. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  You  would  want  to  see  all  the  Ute  Indians  we  can  get  to  attend  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  would  want  to  see  all  the  Indians  who  can  be  got  together. 

OURAY.  Where  are  you  going  now  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  To  see  the  Crows.  How  long  before  you  could  get  your  people  together, 
and  when  would  be  the  best  time  for  me  to  come  ? 

OURAY.  How  long  will  you  be  at  the  Crows  ?  You  know  how  soon  you  could  get  to 
the  Ute  agency.  In  August  the  Utes  will  be  hunting,  but  the  captains  can  come  in. 

Mr!  BRUNOT.  If  a  treaty  is  made  it  is  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  people  agree 
to  it. 

OURAY.  I  will  talk  with  them  and  do  what  I  can- 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  It  used  to  be  just  what  the  chief  said;  but  this  treaty  is  different  ;  it 
says  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians,  and  I  want  the  treaty  carried  out.  From 
now  till  August  we  will  try  and  get  Ouray's  boy;  and,  if  we  can,  we  will  take  him 
with  us.  If  we  cannot  get  him,  then  Ouray  must  not  be  too  sorry;  we  will  still  try 
and  get  him.  I  hope  we  will  get  him  then. 

OURAY.  Bring  the  boy  if  you  can  ;  if  you  cannot  I  will  be  sorry. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can.     Your  boy  talks  English. 

OURAY.  A  brother  of  Friday's  captured  the  boy;  he  died,  and  Friday  took  the  boy. 
'  Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  boy's  name  is  Friday  ? 

OURAY.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  Arapahoes  came  to  Denver,  I  heard  there  was  a 
Ute  boy  called  Friday  ;  but  I  never  could  see  him. 

Mr.  BKUNOT.  They"  kept  him  awav  ? 

OURAY.  I  heard  two  or  three  years  ago  from  a  Mexican  woman  that  the  boy  was 
ajive.  I  would  not  know  him. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  When  Ouray  looked  for  the  boy  at  Denver  the  Arapahoes  kept  him 
away,  and  we  want  to  get  him  before  they  hide  him  now.  I  think  you  had  better  not 
tell  your  people  the  boy  is  coming,  for  if  ho  does  not,  they  will  think  something  is 


. 

Ou  RAY.  I  understand.     I  want  to  see  the  boy.    The  Utes  understand  you  now.    They 
havn  learned  that  you  have  worked  good  for  other  Indians  before,  and  we  think  yoi 
will  work  good  for  us.     I  will  tell  them  what  you  say,  and  they  will  know  you  are  our 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   SPECIAL  COMMISSION  TO   CONFER  WITH  THE  SIOUX. 

CHEYENNE,  WYO.,  June  25, 1873. 

SIR:  The  special  commission  appointed  under  instructions  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  May  14,  1873,  to  treat  with 
various  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  18G8,  for 
a  relinquishment  of  the  privileges  reserved  to  those  Indians  by  the 
eleventh  and  sixteeenth  articles  of  said  treaty,  and  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  location  of  the  Red  Cloud  agency,  should  such  change  be  found 
necessary  or  expedient,  have  the  honor  to  report: 

That  two  members  of  the  commission  proceeded  to  the  Red  Cloud 
and  Whetstone  agencies  on  the  receipt  of  their  instructions,  and  made 
such  preliminary  arrangements  for  a  meeting  between  the  board  of 
special  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  Ogallala 
and  Brule  tribes  of  Sioux,  as  were  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
They  found  that  most  of  the  Northern  Sioux  had  either  left  the  agencies 
named,  or  were  preparing  to  leave  for  their  summer  haunts  in  the 
north.  Runners  were  sent  out,  but  they  were  not  successful  in  over- 
taking the  bands  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  reach.  Other  bands 
of  northern  Indians  encamped  above  the  White  River,  wished  to  remain 
where  they  were,  and  have  the  words  of  the  Great  Father  sent  to  them 
there.  Preliminary  conferences  were  held  with  the  Sioux  at  Red  Cloud 
agency  and  at  Spotted  Tail's  camp,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their 
temper  and  disposition,  at  each  of  which  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Ogallalas  and  Brules  gave  voluntary  utterance  to  such  strong  expres- 
sions respecting  their  territorial  rights,  that  the  minds  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  observing  great  prudence 
in  approaching  this  subject.  Reports  of  these  preliminary  conferences 
have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

On  the  19th  iLstaut  the  full  board  of  special  commissioners  met  at 
Red  Cloud  agency  to  hold  council  with  the  Indians  assembled  there  by 
appointment.  Previous  to  the  council,  the  commissioners  met  for  con- 
sultation on  the  points  to  be  presented  under  their  instructions,  and 
invited  Gen.  J.  E.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  Fort  Larainie,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Daniels,  agent  for  Red  Cloud's  tribe,  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
ference. Views  were  fully  exchanged  by  all  present  on  the  attitude 
which  the  Indians  were  found  to  have  taken  in  regard  to  encroachments 
upon  their  territory,  and  the  restrictions  of  their  hunting  privileges. 

While  it.was  resolved  to  await  the  developments  of  the  council,  and 
to  present  the  wishes  of  the  Department  on  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  eleventh  and  sixteenth  articles  of  the  treaty,  should  opportunity  be 
afforded,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  to  be  highly  inexpedient  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  frontier  to  urge  at  this  time  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  rights  held  by  them  under  those  articles.  It  was  fouud^ 
also,  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  agency  had  become  embar- 
rassed by  dissensions  between  the  leading  chiefs,  and  by  the  jealousy 
existing  Jjetween  the  two  tribes  who  claim  their  homes  in 'this  section 
of  the  country. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  following  day,  June  20,  at  noon.  There 
were  present  about  thirty- five  chiefs  and  principal  soldiers  of  the  Ogal- 
Inlla  and  Brute  Sioux,  and  upward  of  two  hundred  warriors  and  young 
men,  besides  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes  living  near  the  agency. 

The  most  notable  representatives  of  the  Sioux  present  were  Red  Cloud, 
Red  Dog,  Blue  Horse,  Little  Wound,  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses,  High 
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Wolf,  Red  Leaf,  White  Crane  Walking.  Fast  Bear,  Day,  and  Grass, 
(Ogallalla  Sioux,)  and  Spotted  Tail  and  two  Strike,  (Brul'e  Sioux.)  Of 
theCheyennes  there  were  present,  Dull  Knife  and  Turkey  Legs,  prin- 
cipal chiefs;  and  of  the  Arapahoes,  Eagle  Dress,  Six  Feathers,  and  Our- 
ly,  leading  soldiers.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  council  is 
appended. 

It  had  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  commission  to  present  at  the 
opening,  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Red  Cloud  agency.  Mr.  Bru- 
not  stated  the  wishes  of  the  Department,  and  was  met  by  a  demand 
from  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Ogallalla  (Red  Cloud)  Sioux,  for  arms, 
ammunition,  and  additional  articles  of  food,  as  a  condition  precedent 
of  the  removal,  the  Indians  claiming  that  these  things  had  been  prom- 
ised them  when  they  were  in  Washington.  Mr.  Brunot  assured  them 
no  terms  could  be  made  with  them  for  the  removal  of  the  agency  ;  and 
that  unless  it  was  assented  to  by  the  Indians  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  the  change  without  their  aid  and  consent,  and  pro- 
tect the  new  location  with  soldiers.  He  advised  them  to  take  such 
wise  action  as  would  prevent  this  necessity,  and  promised  when  they  had 
made  the  removal,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  fulfillment  ot  the  promises 
which  they  claimed  had  been  made,  and  to  otherwise  befriend  them. 
The  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in  public  and  private  endeavors  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  an  unconditional  promise  of  removal ;  but  the  chiefs 
remained  firm,  and  the  council  was  adjourned  without  apparently  having 
accomplished  a  single  one  of  its  objects. 

In  the  evening  Red  Dog  expressed  privately  a  wish  to  confer  with 
the  commissioners  the  next  morning.  He  \  as  informed  that  if  he  or 
any  others  were  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
as  expressed  by  the  commission,  it  would  hear  what  they  had  to  say, 
but  that  it  would  not  open  the  subject  again  for  discussion. 

On  the  following  morning,  21st  instant,  Red  Cloud,  Red  Dog,  Blue 
Horse,  and  Little  Wound,  chiefs  representing  the  several  bands  and 
factions  of  the  tribe,  met  the  commissioners,  and  after  a  solemn  engage- 
ment voluntarily  made  by  them  to  speak  the  truth,  expressed  their  will- 
ingness, amid  the  general  approval  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  sitting 
around,  to  assent  to  the  Great  Father's  wishes  and  remove  the  agency 
unconditionally,  but  relying  on  the  promise  made  to  them  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  assistance  promised  them  here,  to  procure  the  guns  and 
ammunition  which  they  claim  are  expected  and  needed  by  their  people 
for  hunting  purposes  on  the  reservation. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  report,  in  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Indians,  at  this  council,  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  their  territory 
was  voluntarily  brought  forward  by  nearly  every  speaker,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness which  is  felt  by  these  tribes  to  the  relinquishment  of  any  portion 
of  the  country  at  present  held  by  them  was  impressed  upon  your  com- 
missioners in  many  ways  and  under  a  variety  of  exaggerated  claims  and 
absurd  assumptions.  Similar  tenacity  of  purpose  and  jealous  regard  for 
their  stipulated  privileges  was  shown  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
hunting  on  the  Republican.  In  presenting  the  subject  of  the  removal 
of  the  agency,  no  allusion  was  made  to  a  restriction  of  their  rights  of 
boundary  and  the  chase  by  your  commission,  but  these  topics  constituted 
the  theme  of  most  of  their  discussion.  It  was  obvious  to  every  member 
of  the  board,  and  to  military  officers  and  others  present  at  the  council, 
that  the  time  has  not  come  to  successfully  present  a  proposition  for  the 
relinquishment  of  the  unceded  Indian  territory  of  Nebraska  and  Wyom- 
ing, and  for  the  surrender  of  the  privileges  granted  the  Indians  under 
the  llth  article  of  the  treaty  to  hunt  the  buffalo  on  the  Republican. 
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The  commission,  after  receiving  the  assurance  from  Red  Cloud  and  his 
fellow  chiefs  that  the  agency  should  be  removed  whenever  the  Great 
Father  is  ready,  parted  with  them  with  many  friendly  expressions,  and 
returned  to  Fort  Laramie  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  instant. 

In  concluding  their  report,  the  commission  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
their  belief  that  the  result  of  the  council  will  be  favorable  for  a  contin- 
uance of  the  present  peaceful  relations  between  these  Indians  and  the 
Government,  and  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the  remaining  objects 
set  forth  by  the  Department  in  its  instructions  to  the  commission. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be.  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

FELIX  B.  BRUNOT, 

Chairman, 

EDWARD  0.  KEMBLE, 
HENRY  E.  ALVORD, 
J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Special  United  States  Commissioners. 
Hon.  E.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT   OF  INVESTIGATION  BY   SPECIAL  SIOUX  COMMISSION  INTO   RE- 
PORTED  OUTRAGES  BY   THE   SIOUX  INDIANS. 

CHEYENNE,  WYO.,  June  24, 1873. 

SIR  :  In  addition  to  the  preliminary  reports  rendered  under  your  let- 
ter of  instructions,  of  the  17th  of  May,  the  undersigned  respectfully 
present  the  following: 

Prior  to  the  work  of  the  full  commission,  the  members  visiting  the 
Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  (Whetstone)  agencies  gave  special  attention 
to  the  allegations  of  murders  and  depredations  committed  by  the  Indians 
of  those  agencies  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  as  cited  in  sundry 
papers  referred  to  the  commission,  and  give  this  statement  of  facts  ob- 
tained by  them. 

The  only  deaths  reported  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  by  the 
press  of  this  region,  or  known  to  the  Indian  agents,  as  caused  by  Indians 
supposed  to  belong  to  either  of  these  two  agencies,  since  the  first  of 
January,  1872,  are  these : 

(a.)  March  5,  1872.— Levi  Powell,  stock-raiser,  killed  near  Fort  Lara- 
mie. 

(&.)  May  1,  1872. — A  sergeant  United  States  Infantry,  killed  between 
Forts  Fetterman  and  Laramie. 

(c.)  September — ,1872. — Peter  Dodson,  a  quartermaster  employe, 
(teamster,)  killed  near  Fort  Laramie. 

(d.)  April  1,  1873. — David  Rogers,  mail-carrier,  killed  near  the  White 
Clay  (Whetstone)  agency. 

(e.)  April  12,  1873. — De  Kalb,  a  freighter,  killed  in  the  same  locality. 

(/'.)  May  23,  1873. — Arthur  Carper,  mail-carrier,  badly  wounded,  also 
in  same  section. 

(a.)  Mr.  Powell  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle  on  the  south  side  of  the 
North  Platte  River,  some  distance  above  Fort  Laramie.  He  was  last  seen 
alive  riding  alone  some  distance  from  his  camp  on  the  5th  of  May,  1872. 
On  the  18th  his  body  was  found,  shot  and  scalped,  and  taken  to  Fort 
Laramie;  later,  it  WHS  stated  by  Indians  that  he  was  killed  by  Sioux, 
and  his  horse  and  arms  carried  away. 
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(&.)  The  sergeant  killed  was  accompanying  the  mail-escort  from  Fort 
Fetterman  to  Fort  Laramie.  To  inspect  the  telegraph-line,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  party  and  ride  some  distance  from  the  road.  While 
thus  employed,  and  still  in  sight,  he  was  fired  upon  by  five  or  six  Indi- 
ans, who  then  secured  his  horse  and  gun  and  escaped. 

(c'.)  The  teamster  from  Fort  Laramie  was  out  alone  with  a  wagon, 
hauling  wood  to  the  post,  about  six  miles  distant;  he  was  found  shot 
and  scalped,  and  his  mules  taken  away.  It  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  this  murder  was  by  Sioux. 

(d.)  David  Rogers  was  driving  a  two-horse  light  wagon  with  the  mail 
from  the  Whetstone  agency,  (then  on  White  River,  near  little  White 
Clay  Creek,)  to  Fort  Laramie.  From  the  description  by  the  persons 
who  found  his  body,  it  was  evident  he  had  stopped  for  the  noon  rest, 
had  fed  his  horses,  hitched  them  to  the  wagon,  and  was  in  the  act  of  put- 
ting in  the  remaining  oats,  when,  shot  in  the  back,  he  fell  forward  dead 
upon  the  sack.  He  was  at  once  reported  killed  by  the  Northern  Sioux 
then  in  that  vicinity,  but  he  was  not  scalped;  his  body  was  not  dis- 
turbed ;  his  wagon  was  found  at  some  distance  with  one  horse  still  at- 
tached, and  that  tied  to  a  tree;  the  other  horse  was  missing;  the  mail 
was  in  the  wagon.  Beside  these  facts,  when  last  seen  alive  he  was  not 
far  from  the  place  where  found,  and  then  had  riding  with  him  another 
man;  whether  an  Indian  or  not,  could  not  be  told,  because  he  was  envel- 
oped in  a  robe  or  blanket.  When  found,  Kogers's  gloves  were  on  his 
hands  ;  3~et  another  pair  lay  beside  the  embers  of  a  fire  near  by,  where 
dinner  had  been  prepared.  These  well-authenticated  circumstances 
lead  your  commissioners  to  think  it  improbable  that  Indians  com- 
mitted this  murder. 

(e.)  De  Kalb,  the  freighter,  on  the  day  named  wasdrivinga  loaded  team 
to  the  Whetstone  agency,  when  met  by  a  party  of  three  Indians,  coming 
from  the  south ;  they  rode  along  beside  him  a  short  distance  and  then 
shot  him.  This  was  seen  from  a  distance  by  a  Brule  chief,  who,  with  a 
few  other  men,  immediately  pursued  the  murderers  and  fired  upon  them, 
but  could  not  overtake  the  partty.  It  was  clearly  proved  to  be  a  de- 
t  ichmentof  a  small  war-party  of  Northern  Sioux,  who  had  been  below  the 
North  Platte,  on  a  stock  raid,  and  there  lost  two  of  their  number.  This 
act  was  one  of  retaliation  or  "  satisfaction  "  on  that  account.  Spotted 
Tail's  own  people  were  much  excited  by  the  deed,  identified  the  murder- 
ers, and  threatened  their  death  should  they  again  be  seen  in  that  vicinity. 
They  have  once  since  been  recognized  at  an  outer  Brule  camp,  fired  upon 
and  driven  away. 

(/.)  The  boy  Arthur  Carper  speaks  the  Dakota  language,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  he  provoked  the  attempt  upon  his  life  by  firing 
among  the  lodges  as  he  drove  through  a  camp  of  Northern  Sioux,  and 
by  his  insolent  bravado.  He  was  driving  the  mail- wagon  from  Whet- 
stone to  Fort  Laramie  at  the  time,  and  when  fired  upon  fell  badly 
wounded  upon  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  Having  fleet  horses  they  dis- 
tanced his  assailants  and  carried  him  to  a  friendly  camp,  saving  his  life. 
He  has  recovered  and  left  the  reservation. 

The  times  and  places  of  the  small  raidiug-parties  that  have  crossed 
the  North  Platte,  both  above  and  below  Fort  Laramie,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing  stock,  cannot  be  accurately  given. 

On  two  occasions,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Powell,  his  herd  was  attacked.  At  one  time  a  party  of  Indians 
drove  off  ten  horses;  at  the  other,  but  two  Indians  made  the  attack; 
both  were  killed  and  their  horses  and  arms  secured  by  the  herders.  The 
same  day  the  sergeant  was  killed.  In  May  of  last  year,  a  wagon  train 
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was  fired  upon  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  the  Indians  were  driven 
away  without  loss  on  either  side. 

So  other  like  events  might  be  named,  though  recently  they  have  rarely 
occurred.  They  are  generally  promptly  reported  to  the  agent,  either  by 
the  Indians  themselves  or  by  those  who  have  lost  live  stock,  and  Dr. 
Daniels  states  that  none  of  these  forages  have  resulted  in  the  death  of 
citizens  of  either  Wyoming  or  Nebraska,  as  far  as  known  ;  and  the 
total  number  of  animals  taken  by  the  Indians  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  does  not  greatly,  if  any.  exceed  one  hundred. 

This  is  exclusive  of  what  the  beef-contractors  claim  to  have  lost  from 
their  herds  during  the  winter. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  ten  or  twelve  Indians  killed  on  these  ex- 
cursions, and  on  this  side  of  the  account  the  brutal  murder  of  the  Ogal- 
lalla  chief  "  Whistler "  and  his  two  companions,  in  Nebraska,  last  De- 
cember, must  not  be  forgotten. 

On  the  18th  of  last  month  a  ranchtnan  living  about  forty  miles 
southeast  from  Cheyenne  reported  his  place  attacked  and  himself 
driven  away  by  Indians,  barely  escaping  death  at  their  hands. 

It  seems  only  necessary  in  this  case,  however,  to  give  the  extraordi- 
nary statement  of  the  man  himself. 

He  represents  that  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  ranch  on  the  night  of 
the  day  given,  when  he.  heard  some  one  upon  the  roof,  then  several 
slight  explosions  occurred  in  his  store,  satisfying  him  that  Indians  (?) 
on  the  roof  were  throwing  cartridges  down  the  stove-pipe;  next  came 
down  the  pipe  what  he  believed  was  a  bag  of  powder,  followed  by  an 
explosion  shattering-  the  stove. 

At  this  he  jumped  through  a  back  window  and  started  on  foot  for 
Cheyenne,  closely  pursued  by  several  mounted  Indians.  Although  his 
route  lay  through  prairies  covered  with  cactus-beds,  and  he  was  bare- 
footed, he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  enemies  after  a  race  of  ten 
miles,  and  the  next  day  came  into  Cheyenne  with  bleeding  feet,  and 
this  story  of  his  marvelous  adventure. 

Upon  just  such  wholly  uncorroborated  statements  as  this  are  based 
half  the  reports  of  Indian  outrages,  sent  east  by  telegraph  from  this 
frontier. 

An  event  occurred  near  here  but  a  few  days  ago,  which  came  very 
near  causing  the  annihilation  of  a  party  of  friendly  Sioux  who  had  just 
come  into  Sidney,  Nebr.,  from  their  hunting  camp  on  the  Republican  to 
meet  their  agent. 

At  a  section-house  standing  alone  by  the  railroad-track  about  twelve 
miles  west  from  Sidney,  the  wife  of  the  section-master  was  found  by 
the  men  returning  to  dinner,  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  wounded  by  a 
ball  through  her  neck  and  jaw,  another  having  shattered  her  arm. 

Attention  was  at  once  directed  toward  the  party  of  twenty  Indians 
just  arrived,  and  the  citizens  gathered  under  arms,  when  the  woman 
fortunately  recovered  consciousness  just  in  time  to  indicate  by  writing 
that  the  deed  was  committed  not  by  Indians  but  by  a  white  man  and  a 
negro. 

The  party  of  citizens,  with  a  sheriff,  then  got  track  of  the  two  des- 
peradoes, pursued  and  overtook  them,  and  on  their  attempting  to  escape 
both  were  shot.  The  negro  was  killed  instantly  ;  the  white  man  lived 
only  long  enough  to  confess  the  crime,  plunder  being  their  motive. 

It  has  been  a  common  remark  since,  alike  of  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  present  Indian  policy,  that  this  was  an  accidental  narrow 
escape  from  an  Indian  war,  and  the  Cheyenne  paper  headed  its  account 
of  the  affair  "Almost  an  Indian  outrage." 
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Had  the  woman  been  killed,  as  the  men  intended,  or  even  had  she 
remained  insensible  a  tew  hours  longer,  the  little  band  of  Indians  there 
at  the  request  of  Government  officers,  and  entitled  to  protection,  would 
unquestionably  have  been  massacred,  and  a  Sioux  war  would  have 
been  brought  upon  ns.  Reviewing  these  facts,  it  appears  that  of  the 
six  cases  of  murders  and  murderous  assaults  reported  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  three  occurred  during  last  year. 

These  have  been  traced,  together  with  most  of  the  raids  which  took 
place  about  that  time,  to  a  small  party  of  Indians — Sioux  and  Chey- 
ennes — known  by  a  Dakota  name  meaning  "bad  faces,"  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  the  Black  Hills,  who  do  not  visit  or  receive  benefits  from 
any  agency,  and  are  regarded  as  outlaws  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
They  are  bad  characters,  virtually  expelled  from  various  bands  and  led. 
by  three  well  known  men,  Ogallalla  Sioux,  called  Little  Big  Man,  Crazy 
Horse,  and  Little  Hawk. 

The  first-named  of  these,  Dr.  Daniels,  obtained  an  interview  with 
early  this  summer,  which  resulted  in  his  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
been  acting  under  entirely  false  impressions  of  the  actions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  whites,  and  his  promise  to  cease  his  depredations  off  the 
reservation,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  marauding  parties  from 
crossing  the  Platte  thereafter. 

It  is  known  that  in  two  instances  since  he  has  broken  up  or  turned 
against  the  Crow  Indians  small  war-parties  formed  to  come  against  the 
whites,  and  it  is  believed  he  has  fully  kept  his  promise. 

Of  the  three  cases  reported  this  year  there  is  certainly  a  doubt  as  to 
one  being  done  by  Indians.  The  last  described  needs  no  further  com- 
ment, and  the  death  of  De  Kalb  alone  remains  the  result  of  wantonness 
or  race  enmity,  the  only  capital  crime  on  the  part  of  nearly  20,000 
different  Indians  fed  at  these  two  agencies,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
last  six  months.  And  even  in  this  case  the  Indians  committing  the 
murder  were  from  a  northern  band,  rarely  in  this  section,  wrhose  actions 
the  Indians  belonging  to  these  agencies  loudly  denounce  and  disclaim 
all  responsibility  therefor. 

Dr.  Daniels,  agent  for  the  (Red  Cloud)  Ogallalas,  positively  asserts 
that  he  knows  no  Indians  belonging  properly  to  his  agency  and  supplied 
there  have  been  guilty  of  any  murders  or  the  stealing  of  any  stock 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  there  is  nearly  as  strong  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  as  to  the  Upper  Brule  Indians,  under  Spotted  Tail,  at 
the  so-called  Whetstone  agency. 

At  times  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  the  congregation  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  wild  Indians,  Northern  Sioux,  at  both  their 
agencies,  with  many  unruly  "braves"  among  them,  caused  excitement 
and  disturbance,  but  no  serious  trouble  resulted.  The  real  desire  of  the 
vast  majority  of  these  people  for  continued  peace  with  the  whites  has 
never  been  doubted  by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  their  disposition  and 
intentions  ;  and,  as  already  reported,  the  Ogallalas  and  Brules,  as  tribes,, 
are  found  to  be  now  in  a  more  quiet  and  encouraging  condition  than 
might  have  been  expected,  all  things  considered. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

EDWARD  C.  KEMBLE, 
HENRY  E.  ALVORD, 

Special  Commissioners^ 

11  1C 
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CHEYENNE,  WYO.,  June  25,  1873. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  13th  instant,  transmitting  copy  of  official 
report  to  the  War  Department  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  P.  Carlin,  commanding 
Fort  Lincoln,  of  an  attack  upon  that  fort  by  Sioux  Indians,  together 
with  the  indorsements  thereon  of  General  Terry,  General  Sheridan, 
and  the  General  of  the  Army,  were  received  last  evening. 

You  say :  "As  to  whether  Eed  Cloud's  people  are  as  hostile  as  repre- 
sented by  General  Sheridan,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  more  persons  having 
been  killed  during  the  last  six  months  than  in  any  period  since  1807, 
this  Office  desires  information." 

The  statement  that  the  Sioux  went  from  the  Red  Cloud  agency  to  at- 
tack Baker  is  denied  by  Dr.  Daniels,  the  agent,  who  asserts  that  they 
could  not  have  done  so  without  his  corning  to  the  knowledge  of  such  an 
occurrence  either  before  or  after  the  event  ;  as  is,  also,  the  statement 
that  the  Sioux  "  are  now  so  hostile  that  Dr.  Daniels,  the  agent,  had  to 
resign — could  not  stay  at  the  agency."  In  regard  to  both  these  points 
General  Sheridan  seems  to  have  been  misinformed. 

That  there  should  have  been  among  the  fifteen  thousand  Indians  sur- 
rounding the  agency,  and  many  of  whom  were,  for  the  first  time,  coming 
under  the  influence  of  the  white  man,  some  unruly  spirits,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  In  regard  to  the 
special  point  as  to  the  number  of  persons  killed  by  the  Sioux  during 
the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  including  the  last  six,  I  respect- 
fully refer  you — 

First.  To  the  letter  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell,  governor  of  Wyoming, 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  May  5,  1873, 
which  enumerates  certain  offenses  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by 
Indians,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  several  cases  by  Messrs.  Alvorcl 
and  Kemble. 

The  primary  object  of  Governor  Campbell  in  the  letter  being  to  pre- 
vent the  withdrawal  of  the  existing  protection  to  the  citizens,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  would  willingly  omit  any  cases  from  his  enum- 
eration. 

Second.  To  the  inclosed  carefully-prepared  report  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  Messrs.  Kemble  and  Alvorcl,  special  commissioners,  in  regard 
to  the  real  and  alleged  crimes  by  Indians  in  this  vicinity,  covering  a 
period  of  eighteen  months. 

The  investigations  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  made  during  two 
weeks  spent  at  the  Eed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  and  the 
vicinity,  and,  therefore,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  to  which 
they  completely  reply. 

Third.  To  the  inclosed  letter  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Daniels,  agent  at  the  Eed 
Cloud  agency. 

That  the  Sioux  in  this  vicinity  are  not  hostile,  but  are  friendly,  deter- 
mined upon  peace,  there  can,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have  presented 
Themselves  to  the  Commissioner  from  all  sources,  be  found  no  reason  to 
doubt. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  B.  BEUNOT, 

Chairman. 

Hon.  E.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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BED.  CLOUD  AGENCY, 

June  ^0,  1873. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  Indians  at  this  agency  have,  of  late,  shown  a  much 
better  state  of  feeling  toward  the  whites  than  at  any  time  before  since 
the  treaty.  They  express  much  more  interest  in  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward1  them,  and  show  a  greater  anxiety  for  their  young  men 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  insolence  of  these  people  up  to  within  the  last 
six  mouths  was  such  at  times  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  employe's  to  re- 
main «,t  the  agency,  and  I  have  thought  troops  ought  to  have  been  sta- 
tioned there  to  protect  the  agent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  exercise  that  control  desirable  to  do  justice  to  all.  Even 
at  the  present  time  there  should  be  some  force  at  the  agency  to  protect 
the  agent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  advisable  that  this  force 
should  be  composed  of  Indians  under  the  charge  of  the  agent,  as  the 
presence  of  troops  at  the  present  time  would  be  unfavorable  to  their  re- 
maining at  the  agency. 

With  but  one  exception,  no  depredations  have  been  committed  by  In- 
dians drawing  rations  at  this  agency.  Though  those  who  have  been 
making  the  trouble  the  past  year  in  the  form  of  war-parties  belong  to 
Red  Cloud's  people,  they  are  made  up  from  those  who  have  not  been  at 
the  agency  for  supplies.  Lone  Horn's  baud,  Miuneconjoux,  have  made 
much  trouble  this  spring,  stealing  stock  east  of  the  agency.  They  did 
the  killing  of  De  Kalb  at  Spotted  Tail's  agency,  and  shooting  of  A.  Arter, 
near  Spoon  Butte,  on  his  way  with  the  mail  to  Fort  Laramie.  This 
last  man  was  shot  at  because  he  had,  when  drunk  and  passing  through 
their  camp,  dared  the  Indians  to  come  out  and  light. 

From  information  gained  of  the  Northern  Sioux,  and  their  assurances 
of  friendship,  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  no  time  since  our 
acquaintance  with  these  people  that  there  was  so  little  cause  of  alarm, 
or  reason  to  apprehend  trouble,  as  at  present.  Some  of  the  young  men 
may  make  trouble  north,  but  it  will  be  against  the  wishes  of  their  chiefs. 

A  judicious  policy  in  making  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
so-called  "  hostile  Sioux"  the  next  year,  will  settle  the  question  of  trou- 
ble with  the  Sioux  forever. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  DANIELS, 

U.  &  Indian  Agent. 
Mr.  F.  R.  BRUNOT, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  A  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  TO 
TREAT  WITH  THE  SIOUX  INDIANS. 

RED  CLOUD  INDIAN  AGENCY, 
Wyoming  Territory,  Friday,  June  26,  1873. 

This  day  the  special  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of 
the  Sioux  convened  in  council  at  this  place. 

There  were  present  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  E.  C.  Kemble,  H.  E. 
Alvord,  and  Governor  J.  A.  Campbell,  being  the  special  commissioners 
appointed  to  represent  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  were  represented  by  Red  Cloud,  Red  Dog,  Little  Wound, 
Blue  Horse,  High  Wolf,  Bad  Hand,  Black  Bear,  Sitting  Bull,  and 
many  others  of  the  head-men  and  soldiers  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyenues,  and 
Arapahoes. 
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There  were  also  present  Mr.  Daniels,  the  Bed  Cloud  Indian  agent; 
General  John  E.  Smith,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
Fort  Laramie  ;  Captains  Carpenter  and  Wells,  and  Lieutenant  McCani- 
mon,  U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  Howard,  Indian  agent  at  the  White  Clay  agency,  and 
Major  Frank  Wolcott,  acting  secretary  to  the  coin  mission. 

The  council  assembled  at  11  o'clock  a.  in. 

Mr.  Brunot  rose  and  said : 

When  I  came  to  Fort  Laramie,  four  years  ago,  to  see  my  friends,  the  Indians,  I  told 
them  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  look  down  upon  us  and  make  our  hearts 
straight.  I  know  the  Great  Spirit  saw  our  hearts  then  ;  I  think  he  heard  us,  because 
he  has  made  everything  right  since.  I  hope  lie  will  see  us  and  make  our  hearts  and 
onr  minds  right  now.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Kemble  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
Let  us  all  stand  up  and  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  make  everything  right  here. 

RED  CLOUD.  Yes ;  that  is  our  way. 

The  council  then  rose  and  Mr.  Kemble  led  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  said  : 

I  want  all  of  you  chiefs  to  think  back  four  years  to  that  day  when  I  came  to  Fort 
Laramie  from  the  Great  Father  to  talk  to  Red  Cloud  and  the  other  Ogallalla  chiefs. 
and  to  all  the  Indians  that  were  there.  The  Great  Father  told  me  to  say  that  he 
wanted  you  for  his  friends,  and  I  said  it,  and  Red  Cloud  spoke  for  you  all  and  said  that 
you  were  the  Great  Father's  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  white  men.  When  I  went 
away  some  white  men  told  me  that  what  you  said  was  not  true.  I  said,  I  know  better; 
what  the  Indians  told  me  they  are  going  to  do.  Now,  I  want  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
talk  here,  so  that  when  I  go  away  I  can  say  that  all  the  Indians  have  said  is  true. 
iJefore  I  came  out  that  time  the  place  for  the  Ogallallas  and  the  Brulds  was  on  the  Missouri 
River.  That  is  where  the  treaty  said  they  must  go  for  their  agency  and  their  trading. 
But  Red  Cloud  told  the  Great  Father  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  trading-place  for  his 
people  by  themselves.  The  Great  Father  said,  you  are  my  friends,  and  I  will  give  you 
that  trading-place  for  your  people.  But  the  Great  Father  said  it  must  be  in  a  good 

Jlace;  it  must  be  somewhere  that  I  can  keep  bad  men  from  troubling  you.    And  when 
came  to  Fort  Laramie  I  told  you  these  words.     Isn't  that  so  ? 
,  (RED  CLOUD.  That's  so.) 

Then  I  came  another  time,  and  1  told  yon  the  same  words ;  and  I  told  you  more— 
that  the  Great  Father  wanted  to  give  you  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear,  to  make 
you  happy.  (INDIANS.  Good!  good!)  And  I  told  you  that  you  must  get  your  agency 
at  a  good' place,  where  the  Great  Father  could  do  these  things  for  you.  Red  Cloud 
wanted  to  trade  at  Fort  Laramie,  but  the  Great  Father  said  that  could  not  be.  The 
Great  Father  kept  his  word;  he  would  not.  let  the  trade  go  on  at  Fort  Laramie; 
but  after  a  while,  when  I  went  away,  the  agent  told  you  that  the  Great  Father  would 
fix  this  place  down  here  for  you  for  a  little  while.  The  Great  Father  told  me  to  say 
that  this  was  not  a  good  place;  that  the  Ogallallas  could  not  stay  long  here;  but  he  wanted 
them  to  get  a  better  place.  Now,  you  see  that  this  is  not  a  good  place.  If  you  want  to  get 
out  of  the  sun  you  must  go  into  your  tepes.  There  are  no  trees  for  shade.  Indians  can't  live 
here  without  wood.  White  men  can't  live  here.  There  are  only  two  good  things  here, 
grass  and  water.  There  is  no  wood.  Then  it  is  right  at  the  river,  and  the  other  side  is  the 
Avhite  man's  place,  and  the  white  men  are  beginning  to  come  more  and  more,  and 
after  a  while  it  would  be  very  bad.  Men  will  come  there  who  don't  care  for  anybody's 
rights  ;  who  will  cheat  anybody.  Bad  men  will  come  there,  who  don't  like  the  Indians. 
The  Great  Father  would  have  to  bring  more  and  more  soldiers  all  the  time  to  keep  the 
"bad  men  away.  You  know  that  this  is  not  a  good  place,  and  you  know  that  it  will  have 
to  be  changed.  You  know  that  the  Great  Father  has  many  people,  as  many  as  the  blades 
of  grass,  and  that  when  he  makes  up  bis  mind  for  any  of  his  people  to  do  anything, 
they  have  to  do  it.  ]f  he  is  your  Great  Father,  as  he  is  the  Great  Father  of  the  white 
people,  then  you  will  have  to  do  what  he  says  for  you  to  do.  Is  not  that  right  ? 
Don't  you  want  to  d6  what  is  right?  I  know  that  the  chiefs  are  our  friends  and  the 
friends  of  the  Great  Father,  and  I  know  that  these  chiefs  want  to  do  what  is  right.  Is 
not  that  so?  (The  CHIEFS.  Yes!  Yes!)  Well,  sometimes  one  man  has  a  heart  one 
way  and  another  man's  heart  is  another  way.  and  when  their  hearts  are  different,  and 
they  think  different  ways,  and  it  is  bad  for  them  to  think  different  ways,  how  do  they 
get  right?  Why,  they  talk  it  all  over  and  try  to  agree  to  the  same  thing.  That  is  the 
good  way,  isn't  it?  Now  some  of  you  chiefs  and  some  of  your  people  think  one  thing 
and  some  think  another  thing  about  this  agency  business.  Now  your  agent,  my  friend 
here,  he  thinks  one  thing;  perhaps  somebody  else  thinks  a  different  thing  about  it. 
Now  how  are  we  all  to  get  the  same  way?  I  will  tell  you  how.  The  Great  Father 
has  sent  me,  with  these  other  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  what  he  wants.  He  wants  the 
chiefs  to  pick  out  some  good  men  to  go  with  us,  or  the  chiefs  to  go  themselves  up  into 
the  country  to  pick  out  a  good  place  for  the  agency.  When  I  was  here  the  rirst  time, 
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I  said  there  is  a  good  place  at  the  Rawhide,  and  Mr.  Campbell  said  so  too.  I  said  this, 
not  because  I  was  ever  at  the  Rawhide,  but  I  asked  people,  and  they  said  it  was  a, 
good  place.  I  told  Red  Clond  and  the  chiefs  that  that  was  a  good  place,  and  I  wanted 
the  agency  to  go  there.  But  Red  Cloud  told  me  that's  not  a  good  place.  He  told  mo 
that  there  is  not  good  water  there,  and  that  once  trouble  came  there.  Isn't  that  so  ? 
And  when  he  told  me  that,  I  knew  it  wasn't  the  best  place.  Now  how  can  I  tell  if  the 
place  is  a  good  place?  I  must  ask  people,  and  the  right  way  to  find  out  if  a  place  is  a 
good  place,  is  for  Red  Cloud,  and  all  of  you,  to  tell  us  about  it,  and  then  if  we  and 
your  agent  think  the  place  is  a  good  place,  then  there  we  will  put  the  stake. 

Row,  suppose  one  chief  says  I  want  Rawhide;  suppose  another  chief  says  I  want  to 
go  up  to  Powder  River;  suppose  another  chief  says  I  want  to  go  down;  suppose 
another  chief  says  I  want  to  go  up  to  the  Yellowstone;  how  can  the  Great  Father 
tell  anything  about  it  ?  H^  can't.  But  suppose  the  chiefs  say  to  me  or  to  the  agent, 
now  come  along  with  us  and  look  at  our  place,  and  a  chief  don't  like  that  and  he  says 
we  will  look  at  another  place,  and  wre  go  all  together  and  look  at  that ;  and  then  another 
says  another  place,  and  we  all  look  at  that,  and  then  we  pick  the  best.  Isn't  that  a  good 
way  f  Now  I  would  like  to  have  the  chiefs  tell  me  what  they  think  about  this  plan 
and  fix  that  the  first  thing.  Now  I  don't  want  to  go  traveling.  I  have  come  very  far 
and  don't  want  to  go  any  farther,  if  I  can  help  it.  But  if  I  can  help  the  Great  Father 
and  help  my  friends  the  Ogallallas,  and  the  others  who  go  to  their  agency.  I  will  go 
wherever  they  want  me  to;  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  commissioners 
and  with  your  agent.  Now  I  am  going  to  stop  talking,  so  that  you  can  tell  me  what 
you  think  about  what  I  have  said. 

RED  CLOUD.  Great  Spirit,  look  at  me.  You  gave  me  this  land,  and  I  will  speak  for 
my  rights  and  the  rights  of  my  people.  These  white  men  have  come  out  into  this 
country  and  they  give  us  good  words,  but  the  country  belongs  to  us.  (To  the  com- 
missioners:) You  have  spoken  to  us  several  times  about  the  Great  Father's  words,  but 
when  I  went  to  him  with  some  of  my  people,  the  Great  Father,  talking  of  this  place, 
mentioned  thirty  five  years  to  me.  Thirteen  of  my  people  went  with  me  to  the  Great 
Father,  and  we  have  told  the  words  of  the  Great  Father  to  all  the  people  round  here. 
I  am  going  to  speak  of  what  I  said  when  I  went  to  Washington.  When  I  went  to  the 
Great  Father  I  remembered  this  stream  that  we  are  on  now,  and  talked  about  it ;  and 
when  I  came  back  it  was  told  to  me  that  we  could  raise  our  children  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  I  am  speaking  about  what  was  said  at  that  time;  and  you  (Mr.  Bruuot)  said 
that  you  thought  the  best  place  for  the  agency  was  at  the  Rawhide ;  but  I  said  the 
best  place  is  opposite  Spoon  Butte  ranch.  You  speak  about  the  Rawhide  and  say 
that  1  said  it  was  a  good  place.  That  is  not  right ;  I  never  said  so ;  it  was  interpreted 
wrong.  I  can  say  but  few  words  now.  Enough  time  has  not  passed  since  I  went  to 
the  Great  Father.  There  were  twenty-five  of  us  went  to  Washington,  and  we  asked 
the  Great  Father  to  take  pity  on  us  and  give  us  some  guns  and  ammunition  and 
some  knives,  and  we  waited  for  them  a  good  while.  We  started  from  this  place  and 
the  man  is  here  who  went  with  us,  and  he  knows  what  we  want,  and  we  want  to  see 
the  guns  and  the  ammunition  and  the  knives  at  this  place.  You  can  look  at  us.  Here 
are  the  Ogallallas,  and  the  Cheyennes,  and  the  Arapahoes,  and  the  Minneconjous.  We 
are  here,  and  whatever  we  do  we  do  together.  Get  these  things  that  I  have  mentioned, 
the  guns  and  ammunition  and  knives.  We  want  to  see  them  here  at  this  sod-building, 
and  then  we  will  decide  what  we  will  do.  The  white  people  here  and  the  Great 
Father  know  that  I  have  not  two  hearts.  I  have  only  one  toward  them.  My  friends, 
when  you  get  home  to  the  Great  Father  I  want  you  to  get  the  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  when  you  get  these  things  for  us  we  will  decide  about  this  agency.  We  do  not 
want  to  leave  this  place  without  getting  something  for  it.  We  want  to  satisfy  our 
people.  I  tell  you  again  about  the  guns  and  ammunition,  because  the  Great  Father 
told  us  about  it,  and  we  have  many  poor  people,  and  they  must  hunt  game  to  live. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  do  without  the  Great  Father's  food,  and  then  we  must  have 
guns  and  ammunition  to  hunt  with.  You  can  ride  about  our  place  and  see  that  many 
of  our  people  have  died.  As  you  know,  down  east  they  raise  many  good  things  to  eat, 
and  you  ought  to  get  some"  of  these  things  for  us,  and  then  we  would  be  well  and 
happy.  This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  to  you,  but  I  want  the  governor  of  this  country 
(addressing  Governor  Campbell)  to  give  us  the  land  from  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek 
to  Cheyenne,  for  a  door  to  go  through  to  hunt  in  the  south.  Another  thing  I  want  to 
speak  'of:  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  w^e  have  to  trade.  We  want  Colonel 
Bullock  for  one  trader  and  Mr.  Brown  for  another,  and  Tod  Randal  and  Lew  Richard, 
and  we  have  one  now,  and  writh  these  five  we  will  get  goods  cheap.  I  want  you  when 
you  get  home  to  tell  the  Great  Father  about  the  traders  and  get  them  for  us,  and  allow 
iis  to  trade  for  ammunition.  I  want  the  Great  Father  to  take  pity  on  us.  These  In- 
dians here  are  good  Indians,  but  those  in  the  north  are  bad  Indians,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  down  here,  but  they  are  not  to  be  noticed,  because  they  are  wild.  I  forgot 
one  thing  when  I  spoke  of  the  traders:  Our  beet-hides  are  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
trade  now,  and  we  only  get  §2  for  th«m.  It  is  not  enough ;  we  want  the  price  raised 
to  $5. 
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Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  have  heard  Red  Cloud  talk,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him.  Some 
things  he  says  are  very  good.  He  says  this  is  the  Indians'  country  up  here  ;  that  is 
very  good.  There  are  two  countries  marked  out  by  the  treaty.  One  is  a  country  you 
are  to  have  always,  and  the  other  is  a  country  you  are  to  have  until  you  get  tired  of 
it  and  don't  want  it.  That  country  which  was  marked  out  for  the  Indians  and  for 
their  children  and  for  their  children's  children,  is  farther  up,  and  the  country 
that  belongs  to  you  as  long  as  you  want  it  is  here.  If  a  man  puts  his  stake 
down  where  he  is  going  TO  stay  always,  he  puts  down  a  big  stake  and  a  strong  one. 
He  puts  his  tepe-poles  down  strong.  When  the  white  man  builds  his  house  he  puts 
big  stones  under  it  so  that  nothing  will  take  it  away.  If  he  is  only  going  to  stay  a 
little  while  he  puts  up  a  tent  and  takes  little  trouble.  When  your  new  agency  is  fixed 
it  will  be  in  the  country  where  you  are  going  to  stay  always,  and  the  Great  Father 
will  build  you  there  good  and  strong  houses,  so  that  you  can  have  them  always,  and 
your  children  have  them.  When  the  Ogallallas  went  to  Washington  the  last  time 
they  told  the  Great  Father  that  they  wanted  things  like  the  white  man.  Red  Cloud 
said  that  he  wanted  schools  for  his  children,  and  after  awhile  wanted  churches.  It  is 
no  use  to  have  these  things  if  they  are  going  to  be  moved  away  after  awhile.  It  is 
not  good  to  build  schools  and  churches  at  this  place,  and  no  use  to  build  them  any- 
where where  there  is  not  wood  to  build  them  strong  with.  Now,  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  ought  to  have  your  agency  in  a  good  place,  where  it  can  stay  always,  and 
why  the  Great  Father  wants  you  to  go  and  pick  th«  place  out.  Now,  Red  Cloud  tells 
me  that  he  wants  some  guns  and  ammunition  here.  Well,  the  Great  Father  didn't 
give  me  any  guns ;  he  didn't  say  anything  about  guns  to  me.  And  we  can't  settle  any- 
thing about  guns  here.  I  can  only  tell  the  Great  Father  what  you  say,  and  I  will  tell 
him  that  I  want  you  to  have  the  guns.  But  I  don't  know  what  the  Great  Father  will 
say.  I  think  some  time  that  he  will  send  them,  but  I  don't  know.  But  suppose  you 
are  my  friend,  and  my  friend  wants  me  to  do  something  for  him.  Suppose  I  say  to  my 
friend",  I  like  you,  and  I  want  to  do  any  thing  you  want  me  to  do,  aud  suppose  that 
when  my  friend  asks  me  to  do  this  thing  that  I  say  you  give  me  something  to  do  it. 
That  would  not  be  like  two  friends.  That  would  be  like  a  man  trading  with  a  man 
he  didn't  care  for.  That  is  the  reason  that  what  we  say  about  the  agency  and  what 
Red  Cloud  says  about  the  guns  don't  belong  together.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  get 
a  good  place  in  the  country  where  you  are  to  stay  always,  so  that  the  Great  Father 
can  put  down  a  strong  stake  for  you.  This  is  best  to  do  first.  The  big  things  come 
first,  and  then  the  little  things  afterward.  When  the  agency  is  in  a  good  place  and 
the  stake  down  strong,  then  the  Great  Father  will  do  the  other  things  for  you.  Now, 
I  think  this  is  right,  and  I  want  to  hear  some  of  the  others  talk,  aud  if  Red  Cloud  has 
any  thing  to  say  I  hope  he  will  agree  with  me. 

RKD  DOG.  All  you  are  my  friends.  What  you  have  told  us  are  the  words  of  the 
Great  Father,  and  we  have  listened  to  you.  When  the  Great  Father  wants  to  do  any- 
thing with  us,  he  tells  us  straight  words,  and  we  meet  and  listen  to  them.  You  see 
our  people  sitting  around  you  now  listening.  When  we  went  to  the  Great  Father  we 
brought,  his  words  to  the  Indians  at  Laramie.  It  is  not  you  who  went  with  us  to  the 
Great  Father,  but  General  Smith  and  Wham  went  with  us,  and  the  Great  Father  told 
us  to  put  the  agency  north  of  the  North  Platte  one  hundred  yards.  All  my  young  men 
and  the  people  have  heard  this  as  the  words  of  the  Great  Father,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
country  know  it.  Aud  the  Great  Father  asked  us  to  put  our  agency  ou  the  noi'th  side 
of  the  Platte,  and  told  us  that  we  could  then  have  all  the  guns  and  ammunition  wre 
wanted,  and  that  we  could  trade  for  anything  we  wanted;  and  when  we  moved  our 
agency  all  these  things  were  not  fulfilled,  and  I  went  to  the  Great  Father  again.  The 
Great  Spirit  made  us  and  put  us  in  this  laud,  and  we  have  a  right  to  it.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  wrords  of  the  Great  Father,  and  all  my  people  remember  them.  When  I 
travelled  in  the  Great  Father's  country  I  never  pulled  a  twig  from  a  tree  or  disturbed 
anything.  It  is  not  the  country  here  that  we  like,  but  we  can't  give  this  way.  This  is 
our  country,  and  when  white  men  come  into  it,  it  makes  our  hearts  beat  fast.  These  are 
good  Indians,  and  they  want  to  do  right,  but  since  we  listened  to  the  Great  Father's 
words  we  have  grown  poorer  and  poorer.  We  have  been  brought  up  poor  and  lived 
poor,  but  we  want  the  guns  aud  ammunition  our  Great  Father  promised  us,  and  then 
we  will  decide  about  the  agency.  We  want  these  things,  so  that  the  Indians  will  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Father.  We  have  listened  to  our  Great  Father,  and  some- 
times bad  things  have  happened.  One  of  our  chiefs  was  killed  south  a  little  time  ago, 
but  this  don't  turn  our  hearts  from  the  Great  Father.  One  of  you  here  is  a  chief, 
(addressing  Governor  Campbell,)  and  we  want  him  to  open  the  country  from  Plum 
Creek  to  Cheyenne,  so  we  can  go  south  to  hunt.  The  Great  Father  asked  me  to  go  on. 
a  trip  to  the  north,  and  wherever  I  make  a  track  there  I  claim  the  right  to  go.  We 
are  friends  together,  and  to-day  I  would  talk  over  many  things.  My  people  want  me 
to  say  that  they  want  Bullock,  Brown,  Tod  Randal,  Lew  Richard,  and  Jules  Ecoife 
for  traders.  The  only  things  that  we  have  to  trade — these  poor  people — are  the  beef- 
hides,  and  we  want  $5  apiece  for  them.  The  Buffalo-robes  are  scarce  ;  we  work  hard 
to  get  tnern,  aud  we  want  $15  apiece  for  them.  I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  five 
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traders  to  you,  and  if  they  can't  give  the  prices  we  ask  we  don't  want  them.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  white  men  in  the  country. 

BLUE  HORSE.  My  friends,  I  have  something  short  to  say.  There  are  four  difierent 
streams  in  the  Indian  country,  and  when  I  went  to  the  Great  Father  I  mentioned  to 
him  about  it.  There  were  seven  of  us  chiefs  who  went  to  the  Great  Father,  and  we 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  we  had  some  soldiers  along.  After  we  came  back  we  ex- 
pected to  get  some  guns  and  some  ammunition.  We  wanted  them  to  talk  to  the 
people.  But  we  didn't  get  them.  So  we  thought  we  would  let  that  be  for  a 
while  and  look  over  it.  Since  we  have  had  ammunition  issued  to  us,  it  has  been  three 
serous,  but  our  people  have  strong  hearts.  Since  we  came  back  from  the  Great 
Father  we  have  not  forgotten  his  words,  and  here  is  our  agent  who  knows  all  about  it. 
I  want  you  to  hear  me.  When  the  Great  Father  sends  any  man  out  to  the  Indian 
country,  I  suppose  the  Great  Father  puts  money  into  his  pocket.  A  great  many  of  my 
people  have  spoken  to  our  agent  to  buy  goods,  but  he  says  the  Great  Father  has  put  no 
money  in  his  pocket.  Whatever  the  Great  Father  sends  here  to  our  country  half  of 
it  belongs  to  us.  There  are  some  mules  and  wagons  put  here  by  the  Great  Father,  and 
perhaps  he  thinks  the  Indians  have  been  using  them,  but  they  have  not.  When  we 
went  to  the  Great  Father  we  mentioned  to  him  that  we  wanted  the  men  of  the  country 
(hal'-'jreeds)  to  work,  so  that  the  money  they  got  would  remain  in  the  country.  I 
have  one  more  word  to  say.  We  have  got  a  store  here,  and  when  we  went  to  the 
Great  Father,  we  mentioned  that  we  wanted  to  get  matches  and  tobacco,  and  little 
things  from  the  store.  Of  course  we  have  got  a  chief,  and  we  can't  say  different  from 
him.  We  want  the  live  traders,  and  if  any  of  them  don't  do  as  we  say)  then  send  him 
across  the  river 

LITTLE  WOUND.  Is  this  the  only  council  yon  are  going  to  hold  with  us,  or  will  you 
hold  another  before  you  leave  the  country  ? 

Mr.  BKUNOT.  We  will  see  about  that  to-night. 

BLUE  HORSE.  We  have  got  four  young  men  to  each  chief  and  they  got  their  papers, 
and  we  want  them  to  get  something  the  same  as  we  used  to  in  the'old  times.  In  old 
times  the  whites  used  to  give  them  papers  and  they  would  go  out  and  meet  the  whifces 
and  the  whites  would  give  them  plenty  of  things. 

RED  DOG.  These  people  want  to  move  out  where  there  is  game  but  we  hold  them 
here  on  account  of  the  agency.  We  want  you  to  send  these  things  to  us;  the  annuity 
goods,  good  calico,  and  different  knives,  and  good  kettles.  I  want  to  stay  here  until 
next  spring  and  get  these  things. 

LITTLE  WOUND.  My  friends,  Iain  going  to  speak  a  few  words  and  I  want  my  people 
to  listen  to  me.  The  man  who  raised  me  told  me  that  all  this  country,  between 
this  and  the  Missouri,  belonged  to  us.  I  remember  the  old  buildings  at  Fort  Laramie. 
I  was  raised  there.  My  father  was  a  good  friend  to  the  whites  and  he  told  me  that 
they  never  tore  any  calico  in  his  country.  I  am  his  s;>u  and  held  a  council  with  the 
whites.  These  people  remember  it,  and  the  whites  asked  the  people  to  loan  a  road 
through  the  country.  That's  the  only  time  we  ever  got  any  annuity  goods.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  since.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  new  understanding 
since  that  time.  I  can  see  a  good  many  rivers  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  now,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  them.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  the  Great  Father's  people  settled  on  streams  in  our  country,  and  if  the  Great 
Father  told  them  to  do  it  I  want  to  know  it  to-day".. 

I  have  not  seen  any  stream  that  was  lit  for  an  agency;  none  where  the  timber  would 
last  for  two  years.  That  is  why  I  can't  pick  out  an  agency-ground.  There  are  but 
two  streams;  this  one  and  the  White  River.  The  Great  Spirit  made  us,  and  gave  us 
this  country,  and  wherever  my  lodge  falls,  I  have  a  right  to.  I  have  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Kenible  to  put  a  stake  at  Plum  Creek,  and  on  the  Arkansas,  and  to  tell  the 
Great  Father  to  move  his  people  back  from  inside  that  line.  You  can  make  a  line 
along  the  Black  Hills  to  South  Pass  and  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  then  from  the 
mouth  of  Plum  Creek  to  Wounded  Creek,  and  to  the  Missouri,  and  that  land  we  want. 
The  Great  Father's  people  travel  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  and  kill  a  great  deal  of 
game,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Great  Father  to  stop  this.  What  you  say  about  the 
agency  at  this  place  is  so;  but  there  is  no  other  place  where  wood  could  be  got  to  last 
for  two  years.  There  is  some  wood  on  White  River,  but  I  don't  know  any  other  place. 
If  you  give  us  the  guns  and  ammunition,  we  will  talk  about  the  agency.  I  am  wait- 
ing on  that;  also,  about  the  traders.  It  is  the  understanding  that  we  have  with  our 
people  that  we  are  to  have  the  five  traders.  AVe  want  the  extra  rations  we  spoke  to 
Mr.  Kenible  about.  I  suppose  he  has  told  about  it. 

(To  Mr.  BRUXOT.)  Did  Mr.  Kenible  tell  you  about  the  rations? 

Mr.  BUUXOT.  He  put  it  down  on  a  paper  and  sent  it  to  the  Great  Father. 

LITTLE  WOUND.  We  want  you  to  tell  the  Great  Father  about  the  people  at  Chey- 
enne. We  think  they  are  stealing  some  of  our  goods,  and  they  are  using  our  lands  to 
build  their  houses  with.  We  want  to  know  if  the  Great  Father  sent  them  hereto 
settle.  If  he  did,  it  is  all  right;  but  if  not,  we  want  them  to  pay  for  the  land. 

RED  CLOUD.  There  was  last  winter  a  good  deal  of  women  talk,  but  that  is  not  true. 
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I  have  said  to  Spotted-Tail  that  there  are  some  Ogallalla  women  at  the  other  agency 
married  to  white  men,  and  we  want  them  here.  lu  this  way  we  will  keep  our  people 
together,  and  if  there  is  any  trouble  we  will  know  who  did  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  have  listened  to  you,  and  you  haven't  said  much  about,  the  subject 
I  came  to  talk  about.  I  would  like  to  hear  something  about  that.  I  don't,  like  to  go 
so  far  back  about  things  we  have  thrown  away.  That  country  over  there  is  the  white 
man's  country.  This  is  the  Indian's  country.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  that  ? 
"Who  lived  up  north  before  the  Sioux  I  It  wasn't  this  tribe,  it  was  another  tribe.  The 
Sioux  came,  and  they  were  good  fighters  and  they  quarreled  with  those  people,  and 
drove  them  away — now  it  is  the  Sioux  country.  The  strong  people  drove  away  and 
got  the  better  of  the  weak.  The  Sioux  own  the  country,  and  the  Great  Father  knows 
it,  and  it  is  all  right.  In  the  same  way  the  Sioux  and  the  white  men  fought,  and  at 
last  the  Sioux  were  ready  to  make  peace,  and  the  Sioux  gave  up  that  country  over 
there,  and  it  belongs  now  to  the  white  mnn.  What's  the  use  of  talking  about  that  ? 
You  can't  get  it  back.  The  Blackfeet  can't  get  their  country  back  from  you.  You 
can't  get  the  country  back  from  the  white  people.  But  this  is  the  trouble,  there  are 
some  white  men  who  want  your  country,  but  the  Great  Father  is  your  friend,  the 
people  you  saw  in  the  big  city  are  your  friends,  I  am  your  friend,  and  you  know 
it.  Red  Cloud  knows  it.  As  long  as  you  are  the  Great  Father's  triends  h  :se  men  shall 
not  harm  you.  When  I  came  to  you  before  and  told  you  that  I  was  your  friend,  I  didn't 
put  the  Great  Father's  money  in  my  pocket  to  trade  with.  But  'now,  when  I  come 
again,  I  find  that  you  have  listened  to  some  fool  who  has  been  tolling  what  is  not  for 
your  good — not  to  listen  to  me.  You  know  you  ought  to  listen  ;  you  ought  to  open 
your  ears  to  every  word.  What  I  said  to  you  was  good.  Then  I  wish  you  to  talk 
like  men  about  getting  your  agency  moved  to  a  good  place.  The  way  to  keep  friends 
is  to  trust  them,  and  to  do  as  your  friends  wish  you  to  do.  If  the  Great  Father  says 
the  word,  he  can  take  the  Ogallallas  and  move  them  wherever  he  pleases.  I  don't  want 
him  to  do  that.  I  want  him  to  keep  bad  men  away  from  you.  I  want  you  to  make  up 
your  minds  now  to  do  what  is  right.  Go  and  select  your  place  for  the  agency,  and  let 
the  Great  Father  build  good  buildings  for  you  and  for  your  children.  That  is  good, 
isn't,  it. 

RED  LEAF.  One  time  we  were  eleven  different  tribes  gathered  at  the  mouth  of 
Horse  Creek.  I  was  there  and  so  was  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud.  These  Indians  were 
asked  to  let  the  white  people  take  their  pack-trains  through  their  country,  and  we  did, 
but  the  white  people  abused  the  privilege  and  brought  in  their  wagons  and  made  a 
bare  place  and  frightened  away  the  game.  I  mention  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud. 
Hear  me  and  I  will  tell  what  I  know.  Generals  Smith  and  Haruey  and  Sanborn  said  to 
me,  to  give  the  whites  the  country  from  where  the  Pawnees  were  on  the  Platte  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Platte,  and  the  whites  were  to  pay  lor  that  country  and  were  not 
to  come  across  the  river.  Whatever  I  have  said  to  the  whites  they  have  listened 
to,  but  whatever  I  have  said  to  the  Sioux  they  have  shut  their  ears.  When  I  went 
to  Washington  the  Great  Father  agreed  to  give  us  guns  and  ammunition.  I  told  these 
people  so.  You  ought  to  have  these  things  here  now  and  then  you  could  get  through 
with  this  work  right  away.  When  I  went  to  Washington  I  cut  about  twenty  sticks 
of  your  wood  and  I  was  asked  to  pay  for  them.  And  Mr.  Kemble  went  through  our 
country  and  marked  down  on  his  map  what  he  saw  ;  and  now  is  he  ready  to  pay  ? 
The  agent  went  with  some  of  the  Indians  to  put  a  stake  down  for  an  agency  ;  and,  I 
think,  the  Indians  who  went  with  him  and  said  they  wanted  the  agency  there  lied.  I 
have  scolded  them  for  it  and  I  have  scolded  the  agent  for  it.  I  didn't  go  with  the 
people  who  went  with  the  agent.  But  I  went  to  the  Great  Father  and  spoke  to  him, 
with  others,  but  when  they  came  back  they  did'nt  tell  it  as  it  was.  I  am  in  a  hurry 
to  put  the  agency  over  to  White  Earth  as  soon  as  you  get  the  guns  and  ammunition 
for  us.  I  have  got  the  Great  Father's  good  words  in  my  heart ;  but  there  are  a  good 
many  men  among  our  people  who  don't  want  any  fathers  and  mothers;  bad  men,  like 
the  men  who  killed  Whistler,  and  they  make  trouble.  Since  we  have  been  to  Washing- 
ton there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  we  want  to  correct  this,  and  it  may 
take  some  time  to  do  it.  Tell  the  Great  Father  these  words. 

LITTLE  WOUND.  We  want  two  interpreters,  so  that  when  one  is  away  we  will  have 
one  here.  We  want  the  guns  and  ammunition  here,  so  that  we  can  see  them  with  our 
own  eyes  before  we  move  our  agency,  and  then  we  will  go. 

AGENT  DANIELS.  You  will  not  get  them  before  the  agency  is  moved. 

LITTLE  WOUND.  We  then  want  passes,  when  the  agency  is  moved,  so  that  we  can  go 
south  to  hunt.  I  don't  see  any  more  use  to  talk.  WTe  are  willing  to  move  when  we 
get  these  things. 

Mr.  BRUNGT.  If  the  Great  Father  wants  anything  for  himself  or  his  people  he  ought 
to  pay  for  it.  But  when  he  is  going  to  do  something  for  your  good,  and  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money,  you  must  not  expect  pay  for  it. 

RED  DOG.  We  are  ready  to  move  the  agency,  provided  these  things  we  ask  for  are 
brought  here  so  that  we  can  see  them. 

Mr,  BRUNOT.  I  can't  tell  the  Great  Father  that  you  won't  trust  him. 
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RED  CLOUD.  That  is  so.  These  northern  people  will  think  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble  it'  we  do  not  get  these  things.  Are  there  going  to  be  any  annuity  goods  for  us? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  saw  the  annuity  goods  in  New  York,  and  they  are  good  goods.  One 
of  you  said  that  these  northern  Indians  would  not  be  satisfied;'  that  they  wanted  the 
guns  h'rst.  I  am  afraid  that  is  because  their  hearts  are  bad.  They  don't  understand 
things  as  these  Indians  down  here  do.  They  have  not  heard  the  Great  Father's  good 
words,  the  same  as  you  have  heard  them.  But  you  must  tell  them  the  Great  Father's 
good  words.  Red  Cloud  once  said  to.  me  that  he  would  tell  those  who  did  not  know 
about  the  Great  Father's  being  kind;  and  I  want  him  to  tell  them  this:  that  the  Great 
Father  will  do  good  things  for  his  friends.  But  it  is  no  use  for  them  to  say  threaten- 
ing things  and  bad  things,  because  the  Great  Father  has  a  great  many  good  things  for 
his  friends  and  a  great  many  guns  for  his  enemies,  but  they  will  have  bullets  in  them. 
Keep  away  from  tiie  Indians  with  bad  hearts  and  don't  let  them  get  you  into  trouble. 
Now,  this  matter  about  the  agency  has  got  to  be  settled,  and  I  don't  think  that  any 
Indians  with  bad  hearts  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  agency  is  for  the  Great 
Father's  friends,  and  he  wants  his  friends  to  keep  his  enemies  away  from  it.  But  he 
wants  to  have  all  the  red  men  his  friends.  Did  the  chiefs  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  place  they  want  to  go  to,  or  will  they  go  with  their  agent  and  select  a  place? 
Did  Little  Wound  speak  for  all  of  the  chiefs  when  he  spoke? 

RED  CLOUD.  He  did. 

Mr.  BHUNOT.  He  says  that  you  are  ready  to  tell  the  agent  that  you  will  move. 

RED  CLOUD.  Yes,  after  we  get  the  guns  and  ammunition  here  we  will  move.  When 
I  was  to  see  the  Great  Father,  he  said  that  whatever  I  concluded  to  do,  to  tell  the 
agent,  and  that  would  be  all  right.  He  promised  us  guns  and  ammunition,  and  that  ia 
what  we  are  asking  you,  to  bring  these  things  here  before  we  move.  I  don't  want  any 
of  the  Great  Father's  soldiers  near  us.  I  have  told  him  that  we  would  see  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  Great  Father  don't  want  the  soldiers  to  come  here,  and  we  don't 
want  them  to  come. 

RKD  CLOUD.  We  are  glad  of  that. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  don't  want  the  soldiers  here,  but  the  Great  Father  is  going  to  move 
the  agency  any  way,  and  I  don't  want  that.  The  agent  has  told  you  that  when  you. 
get  fixed  in  your  new  place  you  will  get  arms  and  ammunition,  and  I  have  told  you  a 
good  many  things  will  be  given  to  you  then.  Now  you  say,  give  us  the  things  first. 
You  won't  trust  the  Great  Father.  You  won't  trust  me.  It  makes  me  feel  sorry  ;  and 
I  know  that  the  best  thing  is  to  first  fix  upon  a  place,  and  all  will  come  right.  I 
don't  want  to  tell  the  Great  Father  you  won't  go.  lam  sure  he  will  say  they  can't 
have  these  things  until  they  move  their  agency,  and  get  a  good  place.  I  know  that 
you  had  better  make  up  your  minds  like  men,  and  do  what  is  right,  and  never  mind 
what  these  bad  men  say  to  you. 

Red  Leaf  said  something  about  one  of  your  men  being  killed ;  one  of  the  men  who 
killed  him  has  been  killed  since,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  the  soldiers  told  me  they 
would  try  and  get  the  other  and  have  him  killed.  The  Great  Father  wants  to  do  this 
always.  If  bad  men  kill  Indians,  he  wants  to  get  them  and  have  them  punished.  But 
he  expects  that  when  bad  Indians  kill  white  men,  that  you  will  give  them  up  or  pun- 
ish them.  That's  the  way  to  keep  friends,  and  be  sure  of  peace.  I  have  told  the  Great 
Father  ever  since  I  met  the  Ogallallas,  and  Red  Cloud,  and  Red  Dog,  and  the  others, 
that  whatever  they  said  he  might  rely  upon,  and  I  hope  he  will  never  have  it  to  say 
that  my  words  were  not  true. 

LITTLE  WOUND.  When  I  first  heard  about  Whistler  being  killed  I  told  the  agent 
about  it,  and  asked  for  payment  for  his  death ;  but  since  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  Great  Father's  soldiers  are  trying  to  get  the  other  man  who  killed 
Whistler  to  hang  him. 

LITTLE  WOUND.  I  told  the  agent  when  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it, 
whether  the  man  who  killed  Whistler  ought  to  be  hung,  I  said  no,  that  they  ought 
not  to  trouble  him. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  will  tell  the  Great  Father  that. 

LITTLE  WOUND.  The  reason  I  said  this  is  because  we  want  to  go  down  there  and 
hunt,  and  we  want  no  trouble. 

HIGH  WOLF.  When  I  went  to  Washington  I  brought  back  four  horses  and  four  guns. 
When  I  went  on  that  trip  to  Montana  for  the  Great  Father  I  got  nothing.  I  charged 
him  8 10  for  every  day  and  one  horse.  I  was  seventy-nine  days  on  the  trip. 

BLUE  HORSE.  Since  Sanborn  and  Harney  came  out  the  white  people  have  made  a 
good  many  promises  that  have  never  been  fulfilled.  So  we  don't  want  to  speak  right 
out.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  ask  the  guns  and  ammunition  before  we  move  our 
agency.  Not  that  I  fear  the  promises  of  the  Great  Father,  but  the  people  who  are 
sent  out  with  the  goods. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Suppose  an  Indian  was  to  see  a  white  man  and  kill  him,  and  after  five 
years  I  was  to  come  here  and  say  I  am  afraid  of  you,  an  Indian  killed  a  white  man 
once.  What  would  you  say  to  me  ?  You  would  say  I  am  Blue  Horse  ;  that  man  is 
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dead  or  gone.  You  must  not  blame  Blue  Horse  because  that  other  Indian  did  wrong. 
Because  somebody  a  long  time  ago  promised  you  something,  I  am  not  responsible.  It 
was  not  the  agent  here.  It  was  not  the  Great  Father.  It  was  not  we  who  broke 
promises.  You  must  not  blame  us. 

BLUE  HORSE.  You  do  good  to  advise  me.     I  am  glad  to  have  some  one  to  advise  me. 
I  never  had  any  one  to  advise  me.     I  aui  lifty-ibur  years  old,  and  I  want  to  do  good. 
Here  the  council  adjourned. 

FRANK  WOLCOTT, 
Acting  Secretary. 


SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

BED  CLOUD  INDIAN  AGENCY, 

Wyoming  Territory,  Saturday,  June  27,  1873 — 9  o'clock  a.  m. 
There  were  -present  the  same  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of 
Little  Wound.     The  chiefs  present  said  that  Little  Wound  had  author- 
ized them  to  speak  for  them,  and  whatever  he  said  they  would  agree  to. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  did  our  talking  yesterday,  and  now  if  you  are  ready  to  talk  we  are 
ready  to  listen.  I  hope  the  talk  is  to  be  all  right  this  morning. 

RED  CLOUD.  The  Great  Spirit  hears  us,  and  whatever  we  say  will  be  true.  You 
must  tell  the  Great  Spirit  that  what  you  say  will  be  the  truth.  The  Great  Spirit  has 
heard  us,  and  this  good  day  shows  that  he  has  heard  us,  and  what  we  say  will  be  good. 
We  have  told  the  Great  Father  that  we  want  guns  and  ammunition,  and  knives,  and 
good  kettles.  These  we  want  for  our  people.  The  Great  Father  told  me  that  we 
should  ask  onr  agent  here  for  what  we  wanted,  and  we  should  have  it.  This  is  the 
Ogallalla  land,  and  you  have  asked  us  questions  where  we  wanted  our  agency,  and  all 
the  whites  close  to  the  great  water  heard  what  I  said,  and  they  know  where  I  want  to 
drive  the  stake  for  rny  agency.  I  am  ready  to  put  my  agency  where  I  put  my  stake, 
and  I  will  go  there.  And  I  expect  you,  all  of  you,  to  help  me  get  the  guns  and  am- 
munition, and  things  we  want.  We  rely  on  you.  (ALL  THE  INDIANS,  <l  Good,  good.")  I 
have  made  my  mind  up  to-day,  and  I  want  you  to  let  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  go 
to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington,  and  I  want  you  to  let  four  of  my  head-men  go 
with  them  to  hear  the  news,  that  they  may  come  and  tell  it  to  me.  I  have  been  to 
the  east  with  General  Smith,  and  he  is  my  friend,  and  when  my  people  go  to  Washington 
I  want  him  to  go  with  them,  because  he  took  care  of  me,  and  nobody  spoke  bad  words 
to  me. 

RED  DOG.  I  want  to  speak  about  what  I  said  to  the  Great  Father,  and  what  the 
Great  Father  said  to  me.  We  held  a  council  and  these  Indians  decided  to  put  the 
agency  here,  and  again  we  held  a  council  and  decided  to  put  the  agency  north,  and 
after  that  I  went  to  the  Great  Father  with  my  agent  and  told  him.  We  were  seven 
chiefs  who  went  to  the  Great  Father,  Red  Leaf,  High  Wolf,  Red  Cloud,  Slow  Bull, 
Blue  Horse,  Little  Wound,  and  myself,  and  we  brought  the  Great  Father's  words  to 
our  people.  And  then  we  went  to  a  great  many  big  councils  in  the  big  churches,  and 
there  we  heard  the  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit.  And  the  people  there  told  us  that  if  we 
moved  our  agency  they  would  help  us  to  take  care  of  our  people  and  our  children. 
And  our  Great  Father  told  us  that  he  would  take  care  of  us,  and  when  we  located  our 
agency  we  could  hunt  as  long  as  there  was  game  in  the  country.  And  to-day  I  am 
going  to  take  the  Great  Father's  advice  and  do  as  he  wants  me  to.  We  have  been 
speaking  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  we  want  to  do  what  is  right.  And  now  we  will 
move  our  agency  where  you  want  us  to,  and  this  is  the  wish  of  my  people.  This  is 
the  way  we  want  to  do.  And  when  we  leave  here  we  want  to  leave  a  few  old  men  to 
take  care  of  this  place.  When  we  put  our  agency  over  there  we  want  it  kept  there. 
And  we  want  you  to  understand  this,  that  we  are  to  remain  there  and  raise  our  chil- 
dren. In  regard  to  trading  we  have  mentioned  to  you  the  names  of  five  men,  and 
•when  we  move  our  agency  we  want  them.  The  Great  Father  told  us  that  if  anybody 
don't  treat  us  right  we  are  to  tell  our  agent,  and  he  will  tell  the  Great  Father  this 
about  our  traders.  After  we  move  our  agency  we  want  the  things  we  have  asked  for 
this  season  ;  we  want  the  things  we  asked  for  yesterday  as  soon  as  we  move. 

BLUE  HORSE.  \Vhat  we  said  yesterday  we  said  in  a  bad  day,  and  the  wind  blew  bad, 
but  this  is  a  good  day  and  we  speak  good.  What  we  said  yesterday  was  not  because 
we  felt  bad  against  the  whites  but  because  something  had  happened  since  we  came 
back  from  Washington.  Before  we  went  to  the  Great  Father  we  went  over  to  the 
White  River  with  our  agent  and  drove  our  stake,  and  then  we  went  to  the  Great 
Father  and  told  him.  Yesterday  all  talked  as  onr  people  wanted  us  to  talk,  but  it  was 
said  in  bad  weather  and  was  not  good.  We  have  nothing  to  say,  except  we  will  move. 
But  we  want  you  to  get  us  tho  things  we  have  asked  for  and  you  have  promised. 
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Bring  them  quick  when  we  go  to  the  new  place.  I  am  not  as  a  chief  of  all  the  Indians, 
but  since  I  can  remember  I  have  lived  here  by  this  river.  And  I  told  the  Great  Father 
that  he  had  heard  of  me  and  my  people.  The  Great  Father  sent  us  Harney  and  Sher- 
man, and  what  I  said  of  the  promises  made  to  us  and  not  fulfilled,  I  meant  these  men, 
and  not  you.  Since  you  have  come  out  you  have  told  us  the  truth,  and  I  have  asked 
you  for  this  reason  to  do  these  things,  and  I  want  you  to  help  us  and  make  our  hearts 
good. 

RKD  CLOUD.  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say.  I  want  to  hear  before  the  sun  goes 
dc  vu  what  you  can  do  for  us  about  the  guns  and  ammunition.  You  have  asked  us  to 
listen  to  you,  and  we  have  done  so,  and  now  we  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do.  Those  words  I  told  you  yesterday  about  the  treaty  at  Horse  Creek  came  through 
the  ears  of  our  old  people,  and  they  told  these  things  to  us.  You  can  see  the  Ogal- 
lalla  people  about  us,  and  when  I  went  to  the  Great  Father  I  said  to  the  Great  Father 
that  these  people  were  to  be  taken  care  of  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  I 
told  him,  and  put  it  on  a  paper.  We  tell  our  people  that  these  things  are  all  for  their 
good.  When  our  old  people  made  a  treaty  with  the  whites  they  were  to  get  goods  for 
fifty  years,  and  I  name  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  my  people  now,  that  they  may  un- 
derstand. 

Here  one  of  the  Ogallalla  soldiers  stepped  forward  and  said  that  the 
Indians  wanted  Lew.  Richard  to  take  a  copy  of  what  had  been  said  in 
council,  and  keep  it,  and  go  with  the  warriors  to  the  Great  Father  at 
Washington  and  show  him  the  paper. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  All  you  said  to  me  before  was  put  in  the  great  book;  did  you  see  it? 
RKD  CLOUD.  Once  I  saw  the  book  at  Fort  Laramie. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  That  is  the  same  way  this  is  to  be  put  in  the  book,  and  if  you  wait  it 
•will  go  into  the  book,  and  each  chief  shall  have  one. 

Mr.  Brunot  here  handed  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1870  to  Lew.  Richard,  and  directed  him 
to  read  to  Red  Cloud  the  report  of  the  council  with  him  in  1870.  At 
th  end  of  the  reading — 

RED  CLOUD.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Now,  your  words  to-day  are  put  down  in  the  book  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  you  will  each  be  sent  a  book.  Isn't  that  better  than  to  take  all  the  trouble 
of  copying  it.  If  you  want  a  copy,  though,  you  can  have  it.  What  do  you  say  ? 

RED  CLOUD.  What  we  want  is  to  have  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  chat  when  we 
move  our  agency  we  are  to  have  rice,  corn,  tea,  saleratus,  beans,  and  guns  and  ammuni- 
nition.  There  are  eleven  different  bands,  and  we  want  200  guns  to  each  band. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  Don'tsay  too  much  at  once.  We  want  you  to  have  everything  you  need. 

RED  CLOUD.  We  have  decided  since  yesterday  en  what  we  would  say,  and  so  we 
have  changed  it. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  You  can't  get  so  many  guns.  The  Great  Father  isn't  going  to  throw- 
guns  around  the  prairie. 

RED  CLOUD.  I  mean  we  want  one  hundred  guns  for  each  band. 

Mr.  BRUXOT.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Indians  talk  as  they  did  at  first.  It  made 
my  heart  feel  glad  to  hear  them  talk  like  men.  They  said  the  same  good  words  that 
I  thought  they  would  say.  Then,  when  they  came  to  talk  a  little  more,  my  heart  felt 
bad.  I  will  tell  them  the  reason,  so  that  they  will  see  that  I  am  right  about  it.  The 
Great  Father  has  a  great  naauy  people,  some  out  here  in  the  West  on  land  that  used  to 
belong  to  the  Indians.  There  are  good  people  and  there  are  bad  people.  There  are 
friends  of  the  Indians,  and  there  are  people  who  don't  want  to  be  their  friends.  The 
friends  of  the  Indians  were  pleased  when  you  said  you  would  put  the  stake  down  in  a 
place  where  the  enemy  could  be  kept  away.  When  they  said  this,  and  talked  about 
the  words  they  spoke  in  the  wind  yesterday,  we  were  pleased,  because  we  knew  they 
were  right.  And  we  said,  we  will  go  to  the  Great  Father  and  say,  give  the  Indians  up 
there  what  they  want.  But  we  don't  ask  the  Great  Father  to  give  because  you  go  up 
there,  but  because  when  you  get  there  it  will  be  for  your  good.  Now,  when  you  talk 
of  guns,  you  say  a  great  many  guns  ;  and  when  we  go  back  to  the  Great  Father  and 
say  they  want  a  great  many  guns,  bad  people  will  say  they  want  to  do  bad  with  the 
guns.  We  say  that's  not  so,  they  want  to  do  right  with  them;  and  then  bad  people 
will  say  if  they  want  to  do  right  why  do  they  want  so  many  ?  And  so  it  will  be  just 
as  it  was  among  you  when  you  couldn't  decide  where  to  put  your  stake  down.  These 
people  will  say,  too  many  guns;  and  we  will  say  they  ought  to  have  what  they  want. 
They  want  to  do  right,  and  we  like  them,  and  all  this  takes  a  long  time,  and  you  are 
waiting  for  your  guns  a^loug  time,  and  that  won't  be  good.  That  isn't  what  we  want* 
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But  you  tell  the  Great  Father  that  you  want  ten  guns  for  each  band,  and  I  think  he 
will  give  them  to  you,  ^nd  you  won't  have  to  wait.  And  then  when  the  Great  Father 
sees  that  you  only  want  guns  to  shoot  game  with  and  not  for  bad,  he  will  give  you  all 
the  guns  you  want.  Isn't  that  good  ?  Don't  these  men  see  that?  [INDIANS.  Good! 
good!]  Shall  the  writiug-mau  change  it  in  this  way  ? 

RED  CLOUD.  This  is  our  Ogallalla  band,  and  we  want  the  guns  to  huut  with,  and 
not  for  bad.  I  know  all  that.  We  are  friends  to  the  whites. 

Mr.  BUUNOT.  I  know  that;  but  these  other  people  say  something  else.  The  chiefs 
said  that  when  I  was  here  before  what  I  said  came  right.  I  told  them  that  when  they 
got  their  stake  planted  in  a  good  place  fur  their  agency  they  could  have  teachers  to 
teach  them  to  live  as  the  whites  do,  so  that  when  the  buffalo  is  gone  they  could  live. 
That  will  come  true,  and  I  don't  want  to  tell  them  anything  but  what  will  come  true. 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  Great  Father  that  I  know  the  Ogall  alias  are  the  friends  of  the 
white  man,  and  that  all  the  white  people  ought  to  be  their  friends.  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  Great  Father  that  they  are  going  to  do  what  he  wants  them  to  do,  and  when  they 
get  their  stake  in  a  good  place  they  ought  to  have  what  they  want;  that  he  ought  to 
give  them  guns  to  hunt  with,  and  some  ammunition.  That  with  these  guns  they  will 
keep  bad  Indians  from  the  north  away,  if  there  are  any  ;  and  so  with  the  Ogallallas, 
and  Bruits,  and  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes;  he  will  have  them  all  for  his  friends. 
That  is  what  we  will  tell  the  Great  Father,  and  that  when  these  people  go  to  their  place 
they  ought  to  have  the  things,  and  we  will  try  and  get  them  for  them.  But  1  am  not 
the  Great  Father;  I  can't  give  them  the  guns,  and  we  can't  promise  them  ourselves, 
but  we  think  they  will  get  them.  As  long  as  there  are  good  hearts  between  the  whites 
and  the  Ogallallas,  Brules,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  the  Great  Father  will  do  all  he 
can  for  them,  and  I  want  the  good  heart  to  last  forever.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
chiefs  and  their  soldiers  think  about  it.  You  always  want  a  good  heart  between  the 
white  man  and  you  so  that  you  will  have  a  good  agency  and  a  good  place  to  live.  I 
want  all  'to  hear  this.  You  ask  to  have  four  soldiers  go  with  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapa- 
hoes to  Washington.  I  will  tell  that  to  the  Great  Father,  and  see  what  he  says,  and 
we  will  send  word  to  your  agent.  One  thing  more  I  want  to  say  :  If  there  are  any 
people  north  who  want  to  behave  badly,  the  Great  Father  will  rely  upon  you  to  teach 
them  sense,  and  keep  them  back.  We  have  got  to  go  away  to-day,  and  there  is  no 
more  time  to  talk,  except  a  few  words  from  the  man  who  comes  from  the  people  you 
saw  in  the  churches  in  the  great  city. 

NOTE. — Both  yesterday  and  to-day  General  Smith  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Indians,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  KEMBLE.  When  I  came,  two  weeks  ago,  from  the  Great  Father,  I  was  told  that 
I  must  keep  my  eyes  out ;  that  Indians  on  the  road  would  make  trouble.  Bad 
men  had  filled  the  newspapers  with  stories  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  wav-path,  and 
that  It  was  dangerous.  But  the  Great  Spirit  had  told  me  that  the  Indians  are  my 
brothers,  and  that  I  might  trust  their  word,  and  I  did  not  keep  my  eyes  out,  but  looked 
right  ahead,  and  knew  that  I  would  find  friends  here.  And  when  I  heard  Red  Cloud 
say  that  the  Great  Spirit  made  us  both,  then  I  knew  we  were  brothers.  I  have  told 
you  the  words  the  Great  Father  charged  me  with,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  will 
raise  the  soldiers  I  spoke  to  you  about.  I  wrote  to  the  Great  Father  that,  after  look- 
ing in  your  faces,  I  thought  you  would  take  care  of  your  agent,  and  that  white  soldiers 
would  not  be  needed  here.  The  Great  Father  does  not  wish  to  send  soldiers  here,  and 
lie  told  me  to  say  that  if  you  would  take  care  of  the  agent  he  would  not  send  them. 
But  you  must  take  care  of  your  agent.  You  must  keep  whisky  away,  and  not  let  any 
trouble  come  that  will  cause  bloodshed  here.  I  have  got  done  with  the  words  of 
the  Great  Father,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  soldiers,  I  would  like  to 
hear  it.  Now,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  church.  I  took  down  the  words 
yesterday  until  my  head  was  full,  and  then  I  stopped.  Now  I  am  going  to  throw  those 
words  away  and  only  keep  the  good  words  spoken  to-day.  The  words  taken  here  will 
go  to  the  Great  Father,  straight,  and  to  all  the  white  men.  But  these  words  will  go  to 
the  church.  The  Great  Father  has  a  great  many  soldiers,  but  the  church  has  ten 
where  he  has  one.  They  are  not  soldiers  with  guns  in  their  hands,  but  they  look  to 
the  Great  Spirit  and  stretch  out  their  hands  to  their  brethren  the  Indians.  The  church 
has  told  me  to  tell  the  Indians  that  before  one  moon,  after  the  agency  is  changed,  the 
Indians  will  have  a  church  and  school,  and  their  feet  will  be  placed  in  the  good  path. 
I  was  pleased  when  the  chief  said  that  he  wanted  a  school  for  his  children,  for  my 
heart  ached  to  see  these  Ogallalla  children  without  schools.  You  all  love  your  children 
as  we  do,  and  you  want  them  to  learn  to  walk  in  the  good  road;  and  it  is  to  tell  you 
that  you  and  "they  can  walk  in  that  good  road  that  I  have  come  among  you.  You 
chiefs,  when  you  went  to  the  great  city,  saw  how  strong  the  church  is.  You  saw  the 
people,  and  they  are  your  friends,  and  they  will  make  you  strong.  Tell  your  young 
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men  these  things.     Tell  them  that  with  the  schools  come  farms,  and  houses,  and  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  everything  that  will  make  them  rich,  and  strong,  and  happy. 

Here  the  council  adjourned. 

FRANK  WALCOT, 

Acting  Secretary. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL   CONFERENCE   OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

WASHINGTON,  January  14, 1874. 

A  meeting  of  conference  was  held  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners with  the  representatives  of  the  missionary  boards  engaged  in 
Indian  missionary  work,  at  the  Arlington,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

There  were  present  Commissioners  Felix  R.  Brunot,  (chairman,) 
Dodge,  Bishop,  Campbell,  Farwell  and  Lang,  and  Thomas  K.  Cree, 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  the  following  representatives  of  the  mis- 
sionary boards  of  the  churches  engaged  in  Indian  work: 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris,  D.  D.,  Reformed  Dutch  Missionary  Society ;  Rev. 
George  Whipple,  American  Missionary  Society  ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Reed,  Meth- 
odist Missionary  Society;  Rev.  James  B.  Simmons,  Baptist, Home  Mis- 
sions ;  Samuel  M.  Janney,  Richard  T.  Bentley,  B.  Rush  Roberts,  James 
S  Hinders,  and  William  Dorsey,  representing  the  yearly  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  having  charge  of  the  Northern  Superintendence  ; 
Dr.  William  Nicholson,  Benjamin  Tatharn,  and  Dr.  J.  E  Roades,  of  the 
Orthodox  Friends,  having  charge  of  the  Central  Superintendence ;  Messrs. 
William  P.  Ross,  W.  P.  Adair,  Mr.  Bnshyhead,  and  Rnfns  Ross, 
Cherokee  delegates;  Messrs.  Porter  and  Ferryman,  Creek  delegates; 
Hon.  W.  A.  Buckingham,  United  States  Senate,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Committee;  Hon.  John  T.  Aveiill,  chairman  Indian  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs;  A.  B.  Meacharn,  chairman  of  the  Modoc  peace  commis- 
sion, and  other  friends  of  the  Indian. 

The  chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simmons  to  open  the  meeting 
with  prayer,  after  which  he  said : 

1  suppose  it  is  known  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  that  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  immediately  after  an  arrangement  was  made 
to  call  in  the  Christian  denominations  in  the  management  of  the  Indians, 
invited  some  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  various  societies  to 
meet  with  them  to  consult  with  reference  to  the  methods  by  which  this 
work  should  be  carried  on.  That  meeting  has  come  to  be  an  annual 
one,  which  we  have  found  to  be  profitable  to  us,  and,  we  suppose,  profit- 
able and  pleasant  to  all  attending  it.  This  meeting  has  been  convened, 
as  were  the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  in  order  that 
the  Board  and  the  representatives  of  the  several  Christian  societies  may, 
by  direct  personal  intercourse,  be  made  aware  of  the  degree  of  success 
which  attends  the  efforts  being  made,  and  that  they  may  profit  by  the 
experience  of  each  other  as  to  the  best  methods  of  improving  the  work- 
ing plans. 

Mr.  Bunnot  said :  In  order  that  some  definite  direction  may  be  given  to 
such  discussions  as  will  arise,  after  the  malting  of  the  reports  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  missionary  societies,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  will 
indicate  several  topics  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting.  Before 
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any  discussion  of  those  topics,  however,  we  will  invite  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian  societies  to  make  the  statements  called  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  secretary's  letter.  The  secretary  will  please  read  the 
letter  which  he  forwarded  to  the  representatives  of  the  various  societies. 

Mr.  Cree  then  read  the  letter  called  for. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  0.  Lowrie,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  then  spoke 
as  follows : 

On  receipt  of  this  communication  from  the  secretary  I  mailed  him  a 
letter  containing  the  information  called  for. 

The  general  plan  of  most  of  the  missions  under  our  charge  embodies 
prominently  the  idea  of  education.  I  will  refer  to  that  point  before  I 
sit  down.  Connected  with  these  missions  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  our  clergymen  and,  I  think,  about  thirty  or  forty  lay  laborers,  men 
and  women.  The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  board  last  year  in 
support  of  these  missions  was  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  think  that  a  very  small  amount  5  but  we  think  it  has 
been  well  used — that  is,  it  has  been  so  laid  out  as  to  support  a  larger 
number  of  laborers  than  is  ordinarily  practicable.  Passing  over 
the  mere  statistics,  which  are  embodied  in  the  written  communication, 
I  sball  advert  to  a  single  point,  and  will  afterwards  refer  to  the  statis- 
tics if  desired  to  do  so. 

A  single  point  as  regards  education.  We  are  much  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  training  the  Indian  youth  by  teachers  of  their  own 
people  and  by  persons  oi  influence  and  responsibility  among  the  tribes. 
Hence  our  board  has  always  made  the  schools  an  essential  and  promi- 
nent'part  of  its  operations,  and,  we  think,  with  the  most  happy  results. 
The  American  board  first,  and  our  board  afterward,  carried  on  the 
work  of  education  among  the  Oherokees  and  Choctaws  and  other  tribes 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  it  has,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  resulted  in 
the  elevation  of  those  tribes  more  than  in  any  other  single  case. 

I  do  not  disparage  the  direct  teaching  of  the  gospel,  which  I  regard 
as  a  great  thing;  but  this  work  of  education,  under  Christian  influence, 
as  it  strikes  our  friends,  is  a  Bible  work.  Now,  this  education  of  the 
Indians  is  a  large  subject,  arid  I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  meeting  by  going  into  the  details.  I  shall  single  out  one  point  in 
the  matter,  in  which  I  think  there  is  great  embarrassment,  and  I  will 
illustrate  it  by  a  fact  which  came  to  my  knowledge. 

A  lady  was  appointed  some  two  or  three  years  ago  as  a  teacher  to  one 
of  the  tribes  in  Nebraska — a  lady  whom  I  knew  very  well,  though  I  had 
never  met  her.  Competent  and  conscientious,  she  was  appointed  by  no 
missionary  board.  But  that  did  not  render  her  at  all  the  less  competent 
or  conscientious  in  her  work.  She  went  on  for  a  year  teaching  these 
scholars,  which  scholars,  the  agent,  her  especial  friend,  secured,  almost 
compelling  them  to  attend,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  these  scholars 
could  read  English  beautifully,  could  spell  English  beautifully,  and 
could  write  English  beautifully,  and  they  did  not  understand  the  first 
word  of  English.  Now,  that  is  a  fact  which  is  remarkable  when  you  look 
at  it.  The  result  of  that  fact  is  now  meeting  us  in  many  places.  We  are 
appointing  good  men  and  good  women,  but  they  do  not  understand  the 
native  language,  and  the  natives  do  not  understand  the  English.  We  are 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  teaching  English  to  the  Indians.  They 
must  learn  to  read  English  in  order  to  become  American  citizens. 
There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  connection  in  bringing  the  two  objects 
together,  and  I  do  not  clearly  see  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
first  place  without  more  time  than  our  earnest  and  patient  friends  are 
ready  to  give,  This  matter  of  learning  any  language  is  not  to  be  ac- 
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complished  in  a  month,  day,  or  year.  It  requires  time  for  the  emigrants 
who  come  to  this  country  to  learn  onr  language,  and  it  takes  time  for  our 
missionaries  who  go  to  China  and  India  to  learn  the  languages  there 
spoken.  It  is  going  to  take  time  to  teach  these  Indian  youth  English,  and 
1  think  onr  friends  should  lay  out  their  time  for  a  protracted  session.  In 
ori'er  that  the  natives  may  learn  English,  the  teacher  should  be  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Indians.  There  is  the  difficulty. 
A  greater  part  of  these  teachers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  native  lan- 
guage. I  have  urged  them  to  pick  up  the  native  language  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  have  said  repeatedly,  "Make  it  a  point  to  learn  three  words 
a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  six  months  you  will  be  surprised  at 
your  progress  in  picking  up  the  colloquial."  That  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  desired  result  is  to  be  brought  about.  1  have  thought  of 
another  way,  which  grows  out  of  some  experience  which  I  formerly  had 
as  a  missionary  in  India,  where  the  English  government  was  doing  all 
it  could  to  foster  the  education  of  the  natives  in  English.  They  came 
into  relations  with  the  missionary  schools,  and  made  contributions  in 
consideration  of  certain  branches  being  taught.  We  there  met  with  the 
same  difficulty.  We  were  English,  speaking  English,  and  they  were 
Hindoo,  speaking  Hindoostanee.  This  difficulty  was  perceived,  especially 
by  our  Baptist  friend,  Mr.  Scudder,  and  they,  after  consultation,  devised 
a  plan.  They  issued  a  series  of  elementary  school-books.  They  agreed 
that  the  native  alphabet  should  be  disposed  of,  and  that  it  should  be 
superseded  by  the  Roman  letter,  under  the  plan  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
representing  certain  sounds  and  certain  signs  by  our  letters.  They 
printed  elementary  books  with  the  English  in  one  column  and  the  native 
language  in  another.  One  of  these  was  a  primer,  printed  in  Roman  let- 
ter, but  in  the  Hiudoostanee  language.  I  then  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  latter.  The  book  was  placed  in  my  hands.  I  went  into  a 
school  of  boys,  forty  in  number,  turned  over  to  me,  and  explained, 
through  an  interpreter,  what  it  was.  "Now,'1 1  said,  "  if  you  will  learn 
this  language,  you  will  understand  the  words,  for  they  are  your  own 
words."  To  my  surprise,  in  three  or  four  days'  all  those  boys  could  read 
this  book.  I  have  thought  of  that  little  incident  a  great  many  times. 
I  have  thought,  if  we  could  have  something  of  this  sort,  we  could  ac- 
complish more.  Perhaps  this  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  The  matter  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  competent  body,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  It  would  also  involve  some  little  expense.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  teaching  of  Indian  youth 
our  language.  For  instance,  here  is  a  column  of  Indian  words,  say 
Nez  Perce  or  Dakota,  and  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  a  parallel 
column  in  English.  Here  is  the  word  for  "table"  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  alongside  is  the  English  word  "  table,"  so  both  teachers  and 
scholars  have  a  common  ground  to  stand  upon.  I  may  overrate  this 
matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  strikes  me  as  ot  considerable  moment. 

I  would  say,  before  sitting  down,  that  I  am  very  willing  to  make 
answer  to  any  questions,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  We 
are  very  much  embarrassed  in  our  efforts  to  carry  on  this  work  among 
the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  for  reasons  that,  I  think,  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood. That  part  of  onr  country  is  one  to  which  American  citizens 
in  very  limited  numbers  resort  with  the  expectation  of  remaining,  and 
there  are  very  few  settlers  going  out  there  to  occupy  the  land  and  make 
homes. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  are  Mexicans,  speaking  Spanish.  There 
are  in  the  Territory  eighteen  thousand  Spanish,  twenty  thousand  Indian, 
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and  four  or  five  thousand  English-speaking  people.  It.  costs  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  for  a  family  to  reach  Santa  Fe,  and  we  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  men  down  there.  A  man  is  not  likely  to  accept  of  a 
situation  there  for  us  except  from  very  high  motives.  The  result  is,  that 
all  our  agents  in  New  Mexico  complain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  employes.  The  men  they  can  obtain  are  of  no  par- 
ticular intelligence,  and  often  of  poor  morals.  We  are  there  proceeding 
very  slowly. 

It  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  case  to  say  that  the  agency  for  the  Pueblo 
Indians  has  been  tendered  to  our  board,  and  we  have  a  very  competent 
man  for  that  post,  a  man  of  devoted  earnestness.  We  have  sent  down, 
at  different  times,  no  less  than  four  competent  teachers,  at  considerable 
expense  for  their  journey.  They  are  supported  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Government,  by  which  they  pay  $000,  and  we  the  same  sum, 
which  is  a  very  low  salary  for  a  man  in  that  country.  We  have  sent 
clown  these  men.  We  have  gone  to  the  Pueblos,  and  obtained  their  cor- 
dial consent  to  the  opening  of  the  schools.  There  were  there  some  three 
hundred  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school.  There  were  standing  there 
large  buildings,  unoccupied  and  unused,  arid  they  gave  their  cordial 
consent  to  our  occupying  the  premises.  Then,  after  all  this  had  been 
accomplished,  the  Catholic  priest  came  on  the  ground,  objected,  locked 
the  doors,  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  move- 
ment. This  has  been  done  not  only  once  but  a  number  of  times,  and 
we  have  been  very  much  embarrassed  thereby.  Our  friend,  Father 
Deshon,  told  us  that  these  Indians  were  well  educated;  not  able  to  read 
and  write,  perhaps,  but  in  matters  of  judgment.  Unless  these  Indians 
can  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  they  can  never  become  well-qualified 
citizens  of  this  country.  I  mention  this  as  accounting  for  the  slow  prog- 
ress made.  We  are  doing  very  little  in  that  country,  for  these  different 
reasons.  We  have  tried  to  induce  our  friends  of  the  other  churches  to 
come  down  there  and  help  us.  I  have  made  appeals  to  prominent  men 
of  at  least  three  denominations,  telling  them  we  would  welcome  them, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  transfer  any  agencies  to  their 
charge;  but  they  all  think  it  difficult,  and  none  have  been  willing  to 
join  us.  I  believe  some  of  our  btst-iuioimed  men  are  olthe  belief  that 
we  must  look  tor  delay  in  that  part  of  the  world  until  the  country  is 
connected  with  other  portions  by  railroad  and  better  communication. 

Meanwhile  we  feel  determined,  by  Divine  assistance,  to  go  on  and  do 
all  we  can.  I  only  regret  that  that  part  of  our  work  does  not  indicate 
greater  progress.  Perhaps  I  should  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  ;  but 
1  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  if  any  gentleman  should  wish 
to  make  special  inquiries. 

Senator  BUCKINGHAM.  You  spoke  very  favorably  of  some  agent  at 
one  of  the  agencies.  Will  you  please  give  us  his  name  ? 

Mr.  LOWRIB.  Mr.  Lewis,  at  the  Pueblo  agency. 

Mr.  BiiUNOT.  I  will  now  call  upon  the  Eev.  George  Whipple,  who 
represents  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Dr.  WIIIPPLE.  The  missionary  work  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  among  the  Indians  has  been  embarrassed,  and  it  has  not, 
within  the  year,  expended  the  money  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  was  vo  ed  i'or  the  work.  The  embarrassment  has  arisen,  I 
believe,  from  a  feeling  of  comity  toward  the  other  religious  organiza- 
tions. When  this  plan  was  devised  we  were  applied  to  by  Secretary 
Cox  to  enter  in  with  the  other  bodies,  but  at  that  time  we  had  no  mis- 
sions among  the  Indians.  For  reasons  which  I  will  not  enter  upon 
now,  the  missions  which  \ve  had  held  had  been  relinquished.  Secretary 
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Cox,  however,  desired  to  appoint  a  number  of  agents  under  the  control 
of  the  association.  We  consented  to  accept  of  the  service,  and  did  all 
we  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  work.  Those  agencies  were  at 
White  Earth,  Minn.,  where  our  Episcopal  friends  had  a  thriving  mis- 
sion; at  Lake  Superior  agency,  where  our  Presbyterian  friends  had  a 
very  promising  and  very  successful  mission;  at  a  point  in  Wisconsin, 
where  there  were  two  or  three  Methodists,  Catholics,  and  some  others 
engaged  in  missionary  work,  and  among  the  S'Kokornish  Indians,  of 
Washington  Territory.  The  latter  was  the  only  point  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  occupied  by  other  missionary  organizations,  and  hence,  of  course, 
we  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  could  to  strengthen  those  missions 
rather  than  to  establish  independent  missions.  There  was  a  difficulty 
raised  in  regard  to  the  S'Kokoniish  Indians  about  establishing  a  missionr 
because,  by  the  advice  of  the  agent,  we  were  led  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  Indians  on  the  reserve  to  warrant  us  in  send- 
ing a  regularly-ordained  missionary  to  that  point,  but  that  we  should 
co-operate  in  sustaining  Christian  schools  and  promoting  the  general 
interests  of  the  Indians.  Lately  Inspector  Kemble  has  written  to  the 
Department  that  the  American  Missionary  Association  ought  to  send 
missionary  laborers  there;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  agent's  father  is  there,  who,  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  is  performing  gratuitous  mission  labor,  for  which  we  have  offered 
to  compensate  him,  but  which  compensation  he  declines. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chippewa  agency  of  the  Mississippi  Chip- 
pewas  has  been  divided,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  Bishop  Whipple,  of 
Minnesota,  our  missionaries  have  been  directed  to  co-operate  with  that 
mission,  and,  I  believe,  have  extended  very  efficient  aid.  The  only  ex- 
penditures we  are  making  there  are  for  supplementing  salaries  of  some 
four  or  five  teachers.  Their  salaries  are  partly  paid  by  the  association 
and  partially  by  the  Government.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  bishop 
we  have  undertaken  missionary  labor  at  the  Eed  Lake  agency,  and 
have  sent  an  ordained  missionary  there.  There  is  already  a  successful 
missionary  work  commenced  there,  and  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
organization  of  a  church.  Missionary  work  among  the  Chippewas  is 
otherwise  extended  in  the  employment  of  Christian  teachers. 

During  the  last  year  the  American  Board  has  requested  the  American 
Missionary  Association  to  take  charge  of  the  Fort  Berthold  agency, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  board  to  the  agent  on  the  ground,  although 
the  board  had  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  that  agent.  The  board  felt  that 
the  way  was  open  for  no  missionary  labor  there.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  agency.  This  has  now  been  effected,, 
and  our  people  are  going  forward  to  establish  a  mission  unless, 
under  the  counsel  of  the  people,  these  Indians  should  be  removed 
from  Fort  Berthold.  They  are  right  in  the  vicinity  of  those  who  have 
been  their  life-long  enemies,  and  they  can  hardly  pass  down  to  the 
nearest  water  without  danger  of  being  shot  down.  There  is  another 
reason  for  their  removal,  and  that  is  that  the  country  they  occupy  is 
not,  in  the  testimony  of  the  agents,  suitable  for  them.  It  is  expedient 
that  they  be  removed  to  where  they  can  establish  the  industries  of  civ- 
ilized life,  especially  agriculture.  Whether  they  are  or  are  not  removed, 
the  board  has  determined,  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  to  organize  mission- 
ary work  there.  The  preliminary  steps  are  being  taken,  have  already 
been  taken,  by  the  opening  of  schools  in  November  last. 

The  Indian  work  in  that  region  has  been  more  directly  under  the  care 
of  our  Chicago  secretary,  and  has  only  come  under  my  observation  in- 
directly; that  is,  among  the  Gros  Venires,  Mandans,  and  Arickarees. 
12  ic 
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We  have  recently,  also,  by  request  of  the  American  Board,  undertaken 
the  general  care  of  the  Sisseton  agency;  but,  the  American  Board  hav- 
ing established  missions  there,  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  that 
the  board  should  send  additional  missionaries.  We  have,  therefore, 
only  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  already  there.  Recently 
we  have  been  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  Indians  of 
California.  The  necessary  preliminary  investigations  have  just  been 
made  and  the  report  received,  and  I  expect,  before  leaving  Washington, 
to  make  arrangements  to  do  what  we  can  toward  establishing  missions 
there. 

We  have  at  no  time  been  able  to  devote  wisely  the  money  voted  last 
year.  Our  expenditure  has  been  only  $3,000.  We  expect  to  double 
that  sum  this  year.  Yet  the  same  embarrassment  of  our  doing  very 
much  missionary  work,  which  should  be  credited  to  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  must  still  remain,  because  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
wrong  for  us  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  board  at  the 
Lake  Superior  agency.  It  is  a  very  promising,  efficient  missionary  work. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  education  among  the  Indians,  our  asso- 
ciation has  no  hesitation  whatever.  They  believe  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  educate  a  heathen  people  in  order  to  perpetuate  Christianity 
among  them.  A  few  may  be  hopefully  converted  if  we  go  to  them  and 
endeavor  to  preach  the  gospel ;  but  in  order  that  that  work  may 
be  perpetuated  among  them,  we  have  to  sustain  missions  among 
them.  To  bring  the  truth  to  their  knowledge  in  their  own  language  is 
the  only  way  to  perpetuate  Christianity  among  them.  Hence,  we  have 
always  attached  great  importance  to  the  educational  work.  This  might 
be  manifested,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  matter  more  particularly, 
by  the  work  which  we  have  been  doing  among  the  freedmen  of  the 
South.  Our  great  w^ork  is  there,  and  it  has  been  an  educational  work. 
It  is  simply  what  we  believe  to  be  necessary  in  every  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  comment  upon  what  my  good  brother  Lowrie  said, 
but  I  confess  to  a  little  incredulity  at  the  idea  of  an  Indian  people  being 
able  to  read,  speak,  and  write  the  English  language  without  understand- 
ing what  they  are  doing.  I  hardly  think  that  possible. 

Dr.  LOWRIE.  I  read  it  in  the  report  of  one  of  the  agents  of  our  Friends 
now  in  charge  of  the  tribe. 

Dr.  WHIPPLE,  (resuming.)  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  taught  the  English  language,  for,  coming  iu  contact  with 
the^ frontier  population,  they  will  learn  all  that  is  vicious,  and  if  we  do 
not  teach  them  all  that  is  good  the  vicious  will  prevail,  and  it  will  be  a 
continual  source  of  corruption,  with  no  counteraction,  if  we  simply  teach 
them  in  their  own  language. 

Dr.  FERRIS.  So  far  as  missionary  work  is  concerned,  we  are  sorry  to 
.  say  that  we  have  not  undertaken  any  the  past  year.  There  have  been 
some  amounts  given  by  individuals  to  agents,  and  something  to  the 
teachers  in  Arizona  ;  but  there  has  been  nothing  expended  in  positive 
missionary  work,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  wre  can  send  out  missionaries 
before  1875.  We  sent  out,  or  rather  the  Government  sent  out,  an 
agent,  and  it  w-as  our  expectation  that  he  would  acquire  the  lan- 
guage, and  that  he  would,  as  soon  as  ready,  become  our  missionary.  But 
Mr.  Hammond  died  on  his  way  out.  Although,  at  starting,  in  apparently 
the  -best  of  health,  he  died  in  Southern  California.  We  have  the  matter 
before  the  young  men  in  our  seminaries,  and  one  man  will  go  in  1875, 
during  the  summer ;  but  previous  to  that  I  doubt  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
secure  any  one.  We  have  brought  the  matter  to  bearwrith  considerable 
force  on  the  two  senior  classes  iu  our  seminaries,  but  so  far  without  iu- 
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clucing  many  to  accept  of  this  work.     I  have  nothing  to  report  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  Arizona. 

I  will  say  that  oar  church  was  connected  with  the  American  Board  till  a 
year  or  two  before  the  war.  We  then  began  foreign  missions  for  ourselves. 
When  the  war  came  our  missions  were  growing  very  rapidly  and  the  work 
was  "ery  expensive,  and  we  were  left  with  a  debt.  We  had  incurred  a  debt 
of  $40,000,  which  is  considerable  for  a  church  the  size  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Our  missions  grew.  They  were  growing  very  fast  when  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Indian  commission  asked  us  to  take  charge  of  some  of  the 
agencies.  The  truth  is  we  went  too  far,  and  we  had  to  take  off  a  portion  of 
our  expenditures  on  foreign  missions.  We  over-calculated,  not  the  ability, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  church  to  contribute  in  this  direction.  So 
we  have  not  taken  up  Indian  missions  in  Arizona,  but  we  have  the  mat- 
ter before  us  constantly.  We  have  one  gentleman  who  has  promised  to 
go  next  year,  and  shall,  if  possible,  get  some  one  to  go  the  present  year. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  the  agents  and  their  influence,  and  the 
control  we  nave  over  them.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  agent, 
our  experience  is  that  the  agent  is  decidedly  the  most  influential  man  on 
the  ground,  and  that  if  he  is  a  good  man  he  is  of  a  great  deal  of  benefit, 
not  only  by  his  instructions  but  by  his  example.  One  or  two  of  our 
agents  in  Arizona,  by  going  to  work  personally,  taking  the  tools  in  their 
own  hands,  have  induced  the  Indians  to  work.  The  Mohave  Indians  were 
thoroughly  good-natured  and  thoroughly  lazy;  just  as  lazy  as  they 
could  be.  They  were  supported  out  and  out  by  the  Government.  Our 
agent  went  to  work  on  an  irrigating  canal,  and  that  example  induced 
not  only  the  Indians  but  the  chiefs  to  go  to  work,  and  they  have  worked 
during  "the  past  two  years  more  and  more — I  suppose  more  than  they 
have  done  in  a  long  time.  We  have  a  monthly  letter,  which  is  not  in  the 
shape  of  a  requisition,  but  more  of  a  request,  and  we  ha^e  heard  every 
month  from  our  agents  except  from  Dr.  Williams,  at  the  Camp  Verde 
reserve,  but  the  Indians  have  been  away  from  that  reserve.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  agent,  it  appears  to  us,  is  above  that  of  everybody  else.  We 
cannot  speak  as  to  what  might  be  the  influence  of  a  missionary,  who 
might,  possibly,  be  more  influential ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  doubtful. 
Then  as  to  the  control  we  have  over  the  employes.  It  is  about  of  the 
same  description;  the  employes  are  reported  to  us.  In  the  first  place, 
before  the  agent  is  nominated,  we  insist  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  he  should  have  the  right  kind  of  employes.  They  have 
not  been  in  Arizona  what  we  would  like  to  have.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult in  that  Territory  to  obtain  employes  of  the  right  description,  and 
the  only  control  we  have  over  the  employes  is  the  report  which  the 
agent  makes  us.  We  did  not  suppose  that  we  had  any  authority  in  the 
matter.  We  simply  supposed  that  if  we  exercised  great  care,  that 
was  about  as  far  as  we  could  go. 

In  regard  to  schools.  We  have  no  experience  of  schools  among  the 
Indians  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  any  opinion  on  that  point.  There 
are  now  two  schools  among  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
establish  them  with  the  Mohaves  and  Apaches.  We  cannot  tell  what 
would  make  schools  efficient.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  schools  in  Arizona.  The  attendance  has  become  more  and  more  reg- 
ular, and  the  children  have  made  very  good  progress  thus  far. 

Then,  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  societies  in  regard  to  missionary 
work.  Our  feeling  in  regard  to  that  is,  in  assuming  these  agencies,  we 
also  engaged  to  begin  missionary  work  just  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  do  just  as  much  as  we  could  in  that  direction. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  Ari- 
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There  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  disturbance,  but  the  Indians  are 
more  quiet  than  they  were,  and  matters  are  going  on  more  regularly. 
The  Indians  are  becoming  industrious.  Those  on  the  Gila  River  reserve 
have  raised  considerable  stock,  but  I  have  not  the  statistics,  as  the 
agent  has  not  sent  us  a  report.  The  Pinias  and  Maricopas  are  agri- 
cultural people;  are  good  farmers,  among  the  best  in  Arizona.  The 
Indians  on  the  White  Mountain  reserve  last  year  cultivated  five  thou- 
sand acres.  I  understand  they  will  have  some  corn  to  sell  during  this 
winter,  which  is  rather  a  new  thing  for  those  Apaches.  I  believe  they 
used  to  live  in  villages  and  formerly  cultivated  ground,  before  broken 
up  by  men  who  went  there. 

We  have  reason  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government  and  the  co-operation  of  Ihe  board  of  commissioners. 
There  is  one  point  which  was  presented  last  year,  and  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  one  of  consequence  ;  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  are  una- 
ble to  live  on  their  reserve.  They  must  go  somewhere  else  or  they  must 
starve.  The  Gila  Eiver,  which  is  the  only  dependence  for  water  for 
irrigation,  has  run  entirely  dry  for  three  summers,  and  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year  has  been  a  stream  that  a  man  could  step  over.  They 
have  been  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  the  result  is  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  stealing  by  the  Indians.  If  that  mat- 
ter is  to  be  corrected  they  must  be  moved. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  present  another  suggestion,  which,  I  believe,  is 
not  at  all  new  to  the  commissioners,  and  that  is  that  our  control  of  the 
Indians  in  Arizona  would  be  very  much  improved  if  we  could  have  an 
Indian  police.  There  are  Indians  there  who  are  perfectly  worthy  of 
being  employed  in  that  capacity.  Now,  we  could  stop  to  a  very  great 
extent  these  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  if  we 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  the  better  part  of  those  peoples  organized  as 
Indian  police.  Even  among  the  Apaches  there  are  men  who  could  be 
organized  as  police.  It  seems  to  us,  if  we  could  have  a  company  of  men 
of  that  kind,  could  instruct  them  in  regard  to  justice,  as  to  what  is  right 
and  wrong;  bring  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  agent,  and  fill 
them  with  his  mind  and  spirit,  that  it  would  aid  very  much,  indeed,  in 
keeping  these  Indians  in  order.  If  this  conld  be  done,  we  think  we  could 
put  almost  an  entire  stop  to  the  depredations. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  have  had  information  at  the  Board  that  the  Pimas 
and  Maricopas  have  expressed  something  of  a  desire  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Have  you  any  definite  information 
on  that  point? 

Dr.  FERRIS.  Mr.  Stout  has  just  been  there,  and  the  Indians  expressed 
themselves  as  pleased  with  the  idea  ajxl  willing  to  go.  The  old  men  — 
the  better  men  —  of  the  tribe  are  all  desirous  of  going.  Some  of  the 
young  men,  who  have  become  somewhat  contaminated  by  the  influence 
of  the  whites  in  Arizona,  do  not  care  to  leave.  But  I  think  the  whole 
of  the  tribe  would  go.  The  agent  suggests  this  plan  :  That  next  sum- 
mer one  thousand  should  go  first,  cultivate  some  land  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  prepare  for  one  thousand,  or  perhaps  more,  the  follow- 
ing year.  That  would  save  a  great  expense.  There  are  nearly  five 
thousand  Indians  in  the  two  tribes. 

Another  matter  of  interest  is  this,  whether  these  Indians  are  increas- 
ing or  decreasing.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  other  Indians, 
but  with  those  of  Arizona  the  births  and  deaths  are  carefully  concealed. 
The  Indians  on  the  Gila  reserve,  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  and  the  Apa- 
ches on  the  White  Mountain  and  San  Carlos  reserves,  have  increased; 
but  those  on  Date  Creek  have  somewhat  decreased,  but  they  have  been 
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at  war  with  the  United  States  for  the  last  year.  It  is  pleasing  to  us  to 
know  that  these  Indians  are  increasing  in  number  rather  than  decreasing. 

Dr.  NICHOLSON  said  :  Owing  to  absence  from  home,  I  did  not  receive 
the  letter  from  Secretary  Cree.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  I  may  still 
prepare  an  answer  thereto  and  file  it.  So  far  as  regards  the  topics 
suggested  for  discussion,  I  understood  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Board 
that  the  discussion  should  be  after  the  reports  have  been  handed  in. 

I  would  like  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the  subject  introduced  by  Dr. 
Ferris,  that  of  Indians  coming  to  the  Indian  Territory,  that  that  policy 
is  now  being  pursued  by  the  Government,  and  I  think  it  very  wise 
in  many  respects  for  the  Indians  to  be  gathered  into  that  section  of 
country.  It  is  important  that,  when  they  are  sent  there,  some  means 
should  be  provided  for  taking  care  of  them.  For  instance,  if  these 
Pimas  and  Maricopas  are  sent  there,  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  transferring  them,  but  for  their  subsistence 
atter  they  are  there,  for,  although  a  self-supporting  people,  at  first  they 
could  not  support  themselves.  The  first  year  would  be  employed  in 
breaking  up  prairie  and  preparing  for  support  the  second  year.  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  some  others,  the  Kickapoos,  who  have  been  brought 
up  from  Mexico,  and  the  remainder  of  Captain  Jack's  Modocs,  who  have 
been  brought  over  and  placed  east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree,  where  the 
United  States  have  no  lands.  Theie  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  Modocs.  There  are  no  funds  to  take  care  of  them.  A  part  of 
their  children  are  in  our  schools,  and  we  would  take  them  all  in  if  we 
were  not  overcrowded.  The  men  have  gone  to  work  and  put  up  barracks, 
so  as  to  make  them  comfortable  as  possible  this  winter.  They  have  been 
used  to  raising  cattle,  but  not  to  husbandry  proper. 

Mr.  JANNEY  said:  I  have  been  requested  by  our  committee  to  prepare 
a  report  to  this  meeting,  which  I  have  done  in  writing.  The  latter  part 
of  it  relates  to  the  questions  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 
Shall  I  read  the  report? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Janney,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  spoke  as  follows  : 

In  relation  to  the  remarks  made  here  on  the  subject  of  educating  the 
Indians,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations.  We  think  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  teachers  of  Indian  children  should  understand 
the  Indian  language  ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  persons  now  to  engage  in  teaching.  The  method  now  in  use  is 
object-teaching.  They  have  in  their  schools  diagrams  representing 
various  objects — cow," lamp,  boy,  horse,  &c. — with  the  Indian  name  of 
the  object  underneath.  The  scholars  are  told  the  name  of  the  object  in 
English,  and  the  way  to  spell  it.  The  class  spell  that  word  over  and 
over  again  till  they  get  it  thoroughly.  They  know  the  name  and  the 
letters,  and  learn  the  alphabet  in  that  way.  Then  they  take  another 
object,  and  another,  until  all  are  exhausted.  Then  the  teachers  supply 
other  objects.  The  Indians  are  quick  in  comprehension,  and  soon  learn 
what  is  expected  of  them.  Books  are  used  afterward.  I  have  learned 
of  some  cases  where  the  scholars  learned  to  read  English  in  six  mouths. 
We  endeavor  to  avoid  teaching  them  to  repeat  parrot-like.  We  think 
that  the  Indian  children  have  as  quick,  if  not  quicker,  perception  than 
white  children.  Possibly  they  would  not  reason  as  well,  but  they  are 
bright.  One  thing  is  remarkable:  the  Indian  boys  never  quarrel  with 
each  other  as  do  white  boys,  showing  that  they  are  naturally  a  good- 
natured  people. 

Mr.  BRTTNOT.  I  noticed  the  reference  of  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke 
as  to  the  comparative  failure  of  schools  for  the  past  year.  I  think  this 
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was  not  so  intended  by  the  secretary.  There  has  been  no  comparative 
failure,  but,  from  all  accounts,  there  has  been  a  continuous  improve- 
ment. The  words,  as  used,  meant  merely  the  relative  failure  with  refer- 
ence to  similar  schools  among  white  people. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  to  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  allude.  In  regard  to  the  parrot  style  of  learning  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  simply  a  thing  which  occurred  more  in  times  past  than 
now  in  the  improved  condition  of  our  white  schools.  I  have  myself 
heard  very  remarkable  recitations  at  exhibitions  of  schools  wherein  the 
children  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  matter  of  which  they  spoke.  It 
has  been  so  in  the  matter  of  Indian  schools  ;  but  I  think  the  cases  are 
comparatively  isolated,  and  perhaps  something  like  an  incident  which  I 
may  state.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will  recollect  a  letter  pre- 
sented to  me  as  a  representative  of  this  commission,  when  in  Oregon, 
which  advocated  polygamy  as  a  proper  thing  for  Indians,  and  which 
was  represented  to  have  been  written  by  a  former  agent.  That  letter 
was  written  by  an  Indian  young  man  who  could  write  nothing  else  in 
the  world,  but  who  could  at  any  time  take  pen  and  paper  and  write  that 
letter,  in  a  very  good  hand,  so  that  it  would  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  an  educated  white  man.  It  was  simply  a  matter  which 
he  had  learned  to  do  by  rote  ;  and,  I  think,  rather  than  indicating  any 
deficiency  in  the  ability  of  the  Indians  to  learn,  it  is  in  proof  of  their 
capacity.  Perhaps  it  also  proved  the  occasional  mistakes  of  teachers. 
As  regards  the  writing  of  the  language  in  our  letters,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  teaching  of  the  Indians,  I  believe  that  is  done  in  some  of  the 
tribes.  . 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopasis  one  which, 
I  think,  is  very  important,  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  this  work  but 
to  legislators.  I  desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
present,  and  others,  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  peoples.  There  is  no  other  place 
to  which  they  can  be  sent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  friend  of  the 
civilization  and  education  of  the  Indian  should  devote  his  best  energies 
now  to  prevent  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  take  away  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  Indian  from  him  from  being  successful.  1  do  not 
understand  why  there  is  not  a  representative  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
here.  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  here,  and  trust  that  he  will 
soon  come. 

Mr.  DODGE.  Allow  me  to  say  a  single  word  on  a  point  which  I  may 
forget.  The  desirability  of  teaching  these  Indians  the  English  language, 
it  appears  to  me,  cannot  be  overrated.  Now,  in  the  State  of  New  York 
we  have  the  remnants  of  various  tribes  of  Indians  on  their  reservations, 
and  although  they  live  surrounded  by  white  people,  they  are  just  as 
ignorant  of  the  English  language  as  though  they  lived  in  Russia,  and 
the  missionary  who  preaches  to  them  has  to  learn  their  language. 
They  are  isolated  on  their  reservations,  whereas,  if  they  had  been 
taught  the  English  language,  and  their  childen  had  been  taught,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  they  would  have  assimilated  with  the  surrounding 
population.  This  matter  came  up,  while  I  was  in  Buffalo,  concerning  the 
Tuscaroras.  One  of  the  clergymen  said  of  them  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  people,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  whites,  and  still 
they  were  taught  in  their  schools  and  preached  to  in  the  Tusca- 
rora  language.  The  children  are  kept  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  great  mass  of  people  in  the  State  of  New  York,  because 
they  only  understand  the  Tuscarora  language.  There,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  money  has  been  expended  to  teach  these  people  in  Tuscarora. 
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It  appears  to  me,  as  our  country  is  becoming  connected  by  railroads,  that 
these  people  should  coma  out  and  speak  our  language.  When  we  spend 
these  vast  sums  of  money  for  these  Indians,  it  ought  not  to  be  to  encircle 
them  in  a  fence  and  by  themselves,  but  to  bring  them  out  into  the  broad 
position  of  Americans,  speaking  English  5  otherwise,  we  spend  this 
money,  in  a  great  measure,  in  vain.  .  . 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  do  not  notice  here  any  representative  of  the  Catholic 
society,  but  I  will  call  for  their  report.  It  may  be  that  some  one  present 
represents  them.  Father  Deshon  represented  the  society  last  year. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  our  society  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
represented  by  myself  here,  for  the  reason  that  the  correspondence  on 
Indian  matters  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Eddy.  He  was 
not  here  last  year,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Harris,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  office,  and  was  familiar  with  the  work.  I  was  not  aware 
of  this  meeting  until  so  late  a  period  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  what  I 
ought  in  representing  the  details  of  this  work.  I  have  prepared  a  writ- 
ten report,  such  as  it  is,  and  will  hand  it  to  the  secretary,  asking  the 
privilege  of  substituting  a  better  one  when  Dr.  Eddy  shall  have  returned 
to  the  office. 

Oar  Church  is  peculiar  in  its  organization,  as  you  know,  and  our  do- 
mestic missionary  work  is  carried  on  through  our  annual  conferences. 
To  district  bodies,  covering  a  portion  of  territory,  our  society  appropri- 
ates money  in  the  gross,  and  they  distribute  it  to  all  their  missions,  em- 
bracing the  Indian  missions.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  that, 
where  our  society  makes  direct  appropriations  to  those  conferences  for 
Indian  work.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  this  morning  to  tell  you  precisely 
what  amount  of  money  we  have  expended,  but,  as  nearly  as  I  can  un- 
derstand, $5,000  have  been  directly  appropriated  from  our  treasury  for 
this  work.  I  do  not  know  what  other  amounts  have  been  expended, 
because  I  was  not  able,  in  the  short  time  allowed  me  to  canvass  the  re- 
ports thoroughly.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  we  have  built  churches,  and 
in  a  few  cases  other  moneys  have  been  expended,  but  from  the  treasury 
there  has  been  directly  drawn  about  $5,000.  You  understand,  also,  that 
our  work  is  in  the  new  countries,  and  that  it  is  circuit- work ;  that  is, 
the  preacher  passes  from  point  to  point,  in  some  instances  preaching  at 
points  where  people  are  English  and  American,  and  at  some  circuits 
where  the  congregation  is  Indian.  I  am  not  able,  therefore,  to  distin- 
guish precisely  between  the  expenditures  for  Indian  work  and  American, 
so  as  to  tell  exactty  how  much  money  goes  for  Indian  work. 

We  have  twenty  of  our  brethren  employed  in  the  Indian  work  as 
preachers.  Of  course  some  of  these  men  preach  also  to  English  congre- 
gations I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  proportion  of  time  or  labor  is 
spent  in  the  Indian  work,  but  the  absence  of  our  brethren  from  their 
preaching-places  is  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of  native  preachers. 
We  have  about  thirty  native  preachers  employed  in  the  work, .but  I  can- 
not say  how  many  are  local.  They  come  in  to  fill  up  the  time  of  the 
regular  pastor  or  missionary. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  our  work,  it  puts  on  two 
features.  One  class  of  characteristics  belongs  to  those  tribes  that  are 
directly  within  the  bounds  of  our  annual  conferences,  and  they  are  ac- 
cessible to  our  system.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  work  we  have  in 
Michigan  and  New  York,  with  some  of  the  work  in  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, and  some  is  now  becoming  such  in  Montana.  There  is  other  Indian 
work  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  conferences  that  has  characteristics  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Within  the  bounds  of  a  conference  we  have  very  little 
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difficulty.  We  can  always  find  a  pastor  and  bring  to  bear  results.  I 
think  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  will  testify  that  our  work 
among  the  Yakama  Indians,  under  Mr.  Wilbur,  and  our  work  where  Mr. 
Dyer  is,  and  where  Mr.  Fairchild  has  been  appointed,  are  in  an  interest- 
ing and  promising  condition.  I  cannot  give  you  the  statistics,  but  I 
think,  taking  the  entire  field  together,  we  have  about  two  thousand  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  among  the  Indians.  We  appointed  last  year  a  com- 
mission of  bishops  to  visit  the  entire  field,  with  a  view  to  greatly  enlarg- 
ing our  expenditures  in  this  field,  and  doing  much  more  to  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  Interior  Department 
in  their  humanitarian  ineesures.  This  commission  was  provided  with 
funds  by  our  society  to  make  the  necessary  journeys  and  explorations, 
but  abandoned  its  purpose,  I  think,  by  advice  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. At  all  events,  the  journeys  have  not  been  undertaken.  I  think 
the  advice  was  based  on  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  county  last  year 
over  which  these  bishops  would  have  had  to  pass. 

I  have  good  hopes  that  our  Church  will  be  able  to  do  much  more.  I 
am  certain  that  the  interest  in  this  work,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and 
the  board,  is  annually  increasing.  WTe  have  missionaries  in  some  places 
where  we  have  no  agents;  and  we  have  ag*ents  in  some  places  where 
we  have  no  missionaries,  and,  in  fact,  where  we  have  no  religous  work. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  concede  this.  Of  course  the  office  which  I 
represent  has  made  an  attempt  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  agents  the 
pressure  of  the  office,  so  that  they  would  in  themselves  and  in  their  em- 
ployes have  an  especial  eye  to  the  civilization  and  Christianizing  of  the 
Indians.  But  we  find  great  difficulties  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  in 
examining  into  this  matter,  I  saw  some  correspondence  where  the  agent 
says  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  employes  that  are  of  the 
right  kind ;  that  he  is  compelled  to  take  employes  from  the  country  im- 
mediately surrounding,  and  that  they  are  connected  with  peculiar 
interests,  and  are  far  from  desirable.  They  are  compelled  to  take  such 
employes  as  are  at  hand,  and  I  think  if  the  secretary  of  our  office  was 
here  he  would  call  the  attention  of  this  body  most  especially  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  employes  from  a  distance,  and  not  from  localities 
where  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  work  have  been  engendered 
for  many  years. 

We  feel  very  deeply  our  responsibility  in  the  appointment  of  agents, 
and  have  been  exceedingly  embarrassed.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  get 
exactly  the  right  men  as  agents  for  the  amount  of  money  paid.  I  am 
unable  to  see  what  can  induce  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  unless  it  be 
the  love  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  these  Indians,  to  go  out  for  an 
amount  of  money  utterly  insufficient  to  support  a  family  in  many  places. 

WQ  have  one  agent,  recently  appointed,  who  is  exceedingly  intense  in 
his  humanitarian  views;  not  a  member  of  the  church,  but  a  man  full 
of  humanitarian  purposes,  and  a  man  ready  to  do  anything  for  the 
tribes  under  his  charge.  He  proposes  now  to  take  his  family  out  into 
the  wilds  where  he  is,  far  away  from  communications  with  civilization, 
but  he  cries  out  most  earnestly  against  his  inability  to  pay  the  transpor- 
tation of  his  family,  and  is  begging  us,  by  advertisement  or  by  any 
other  means,  to  send  him  out  Christian  men  to  help  him  in  that  work. 
We  can  find  many  ready  to  go  and  take  their  pay,  but  we  cannot  find 
men  who  are  ready  to  pay  their  transportation  from  their  present  homes 
to  these  fields.  I  think,  if  we  could  manage  this,  we  could,  even  where 
we  do  not  employ  missionaries,  bring  to  bear  civilizing  agencies  upon 
these  tribes.  I  came  here  quite  as  anxious  to  have  my  own  mind  im- 
pressed as  to  impress  other  minds,  so  I  know  I  ought  not  to  occupy 
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your  attention  longer.  I  have  some  positive  convictions  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  I  suppose  debate  may  arise  thereon. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  There  are  constantly  some  very  singular  anomalies 
arising  in  this  Indian  question.  One  of  them  is  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  men  to  undergo  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
distant  agencies,  and  serve  the  Government  for  $1,500  a  year;  while 
men  who  have  been  appointed  from  the  neighborhood  of  these  fields 
find  no  difficulty  in  coining  to  Washington,  and  spending  weeks  in 
trying  to  get  their  nominations  confirmed  and  go  back  again.  That  is 
one  of  the  singular  things. 

Dr.  KEED.  We  find  a  large  number  of  men  anxious  to  be  appointed 
agents,  largely  from  the  field  itself,  and  they  are  willing  to  come  to  us 
and  lobby  with  us  and  to  lobby  at  Washington.  They  are  not  Christian 
men.  We,  as  a  Christian  association,  desire  to  send  out  Christian  men  ; 
but  those  men  never  come  to  Washington,  and  never  come  to  our  office. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  I  am  glad  to  hear  these  remarks.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  words  of  our  president  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  I  agree 
with  the  facts  stated  and  the  sentiments  expressed,  showing  the  great 
importance  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  honorable,  conscientious 
men  into  the  service.  I  suppose  the  subject  will  come  up  again  and, 
therefore,  do  not  wish  to  extend  ray  remarks  upon  it  now. 

Mr.  BRUKOT.  Of  course,  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that 
such  men  as  were  appointed  by  our  Christian  societies  to  places  in  the 
West  were  of  the  character  which  I  indicated,  or  that  they  did  the 
things  which  I  suggested.  But  it  has  been  constantly  the  case  that 
men  appointed  to  those  positions  of  $1,500,  appointed  from  distant 
places,  come  to  Washington  and  spend  time  and  labor  in  lobbying  for 
confirmations.  If  the  remarks  have  any  reflection  upon  Christians,  I, 
as  a  Christian,  do  not  fail  to  feel  the  sorrow  that  we  have  not  more  men 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  human  race,  who  will  come  out  and, 
devoid  of  sordid  motives,  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  principles  I  believe 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian. 

Dr.  KEED.  1  regret  to  say,  even  so  far  as  some  of  our  nominees  are- 
concerned,  that  that  has  been  the  case.  We  have  yielded  in  a  few  in- 
stances to  pressure  from  political  sources ;  at  any  rate,  from  men  not 
closely  identified  with  us  in  church  organization,  and  have  made  nomi- 
nations, of  course,  supposing  that  the  men  would  be  humanitarian  in 
their  tendencies  and  w^ould  make  their  subordinates  what  we  wished. 
Some  of  these  men  have  come  to  Washington  and  lobbied  for  the  $1,500 
a  year.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  had  never  occurred  in  our  history,  for 
it  has.  The  three  secretaries  in  our  office  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  God  helping  them,  they  will  cut  loose  entirely  from  political  influ- 
ence, and  that  our  nominations  shall  be  in  the  interest  of  religion  and 
humanity  solely. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the  subject  of  salaries 
will  come  up  again.  It  seems  to  me  its  importance  demands  attention. 

Mr.BRUNOT.  The  first  experience  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
was  in  the  direction  that  the  salaries  of  the  Indian  agents  were  not 
such  as  would  command  the  right  kind  of  men  for  the  positions.  Wre 
recommended  that  they  should  be  increased.  The  salaries  of  the  em- 
ployes are  generally  fair ;  as  good  and  I  think  better  than  th6  same 
class  of  talent  can  earn  elsewhere.  In  relation  to  the  transportation  of 
agents :  The  question  may  very  properly,  I  think,  come  up  as  a  subject 
for  discussion  in  the  meeting  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  hold  after 
the  adjournment  of  this  meeting  this  morning. 
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Mr.  LATHAM.  I  understand  that  the  Board,  whose  invitation  we  have 
responded  to,  will  not  take  part  in  that  subsequent  meeting. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Only  as  they  choose  to  do  so,  as  individuals  invited  to 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  this  subject  should  be  considered 
while  they  are  present.  This  is  one  question ;  perhaps  there  are 
others.  There  are  present  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  our  statements 
may  be  published ;  and  I  will  say  that  we  have  found  that  our  agents 
are  not  able  to  live  upon  their  salaries,  and  that  we  have  to  pay  the 
expenses  ourselves.  I  know  that  some  have  been  asked  sueeringly  by 
speculators  and  contractors -how  far  they  found  $1,500  a  year  to  go 
toward  paying  expenses ;  intimating  that  if  they  were  willing  to  play 
into  their  hands  it  could  be  supplemented.  It  appears  to  me  this  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  It  is  true,  men  should  go  out  with  missionary 
spirit  and  proper  purposes;  but  1  would  like  to  know  how  we  would 
like  to  go  out  and  engage  in  that  work  when  we  find  that  our  families 
are  not  able  to  live  upon  our  salaries.  It  places  them  in  a  wrong  po- 
sition. I  think  that  while  these  persons  go  out  and  contribute  their 
time  they  ought  at  least  to  have  their  expenses  paid,  and  something 
more  to  make  up  for  the  age  that  is  creeping  upon  them.  This  subject 
is  deserving  the  attention  of  all  here;  not  only  the  representatives  of 
the  Christian  societies  but  the  Indian  commissioners  themselves.  We 
must  enable  men  to  live  and  live  comfortably,  or  we  cannot  expect  the 
proper  labor  from  them. 

Dr.  BISHOP.  It  is  very  plain  to  all  who  have  listened  to  the  remarks 
that  some  of  the  agents  find  it  very  much  more  difficult  to  make  the 
$1,500  support  them  than  others  do.  I  suppose  every  man  here,  who  is 
thoroughly  well-informed  in  regard  to  all  the  facts,  has  come  to  a  con- 
clusion something  like  this  :  Among  nearly  a  hundred  agencies  there 
are  some  where  $1,500  a  year  is  a  very  comfortable  support.  They  are 
in  sections  of  the  country  where  $1,500  will  support  a  man  with  an 
ordinary  family  in  a  good  average  condition  with  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Then  there  are  other  places  in  which,  on  $1,500,  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  economy,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  make  the  two  ends  of 
the  year  meet.  There  are,  again,  still  other  places  where  the  strictest 
economy  and  the  best  of  management  cannot  possibly  support  an  ordi- 
nary family  on  $1,500.  It  is  owing  to  the  expense  of  living  in  the  one 
place  being  greater  than  in  the  other  places. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  a  good  many  families  living  comfortably  herein 
Washington  on  $1,500.  But  those  families  may  live  in  a  quiet  way — 
they  are  not  persons  that  live  expensively.  They  have  come  here  to 
get  the  $1,500,  and  as  soon  as  the  services  are  ended  they  return.  This 
question  presents  itself  somewhat  in  that  form,  and  we  may  discuss  it 
all  day  and  not  get  beyond  these  facts. 

The  Government  can  make  an  average  salary,  and  then  empower 
somebody  to  grant  little  additions  for  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is 
possible  the  thing  can  be  done.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The 
American  Bible  Society  has  in  the  field  of  the  United  States  about  fiiVy 
agents  engaged  in  distributing  the  Bible,  and  making  provisions  for  its 
distribution.  The  average  salary  of  these  agents  is  $1,500,  and  travel- 
ing expenses  paid.  I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which 
this  department  is  confided.  We  are  obliged  to  select  gentlemen  in 
certain  places  where  $1,500  is  a  comfortable  support.  It  is  as  much  as 
a  middling-rank  church  pays  its  pastor.  There  are  other  places  where 
$1,500  hardly  begins  to  support  a  man  and  wife,  and  we  have  to  go  to 
the  Bible  Society  with  a  recommendation,  saying  it  is  more  expensive 
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to  live  in  California,  where  gold  is  said  to  be  plenty,  than  it  is  to  live  in 
Minnesota,  where  there  is  none  that  we  know  of;  but  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  as  cheap  in  Cali- 
fornia as  he  can  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin. 

V,Te  have  a  flexible  system.  We  say  the  salaries  are  all  $1,500,  yet  we 
come  in  with  a  recommendation  that  there  be  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  $300,  $400,  perhaps,  in  extreme  cases,  $500,  to  equalize  the 
practical  working  of  the  $1,500  salaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  situation  as  regards  these  Indian  agents  ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  be  just  and  fair  toward  all  the  agents,  there  should  be, 
in  some  way  or  another,  discretionary  power  somewhere,  that  these 
agents'  salaries  may  be  adapted  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  in 
the  different  places.  Then,  I  think,  we  could  relieve  ourselves  of  very 
much  of  this  embarrassment.  I  hope  that  in  the  subsequent  meeting 
the  matter  will  be  referred  to  a  special  committee,  and  then  the  mis- 
sionary societies  might  present  some  plan  to  the  Interior  Department 
which  would,  I  doubt  not,  receive  great  respect. 

I  arose  to  refer  to  another  matter  besides  this ;  that  is,  the  education 
of  these  Indians.  We  have  been  told,  and  1  have  no  doubt  truly,  that 
they  learn  a  great  many  things  merely  by  rote;  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  words  they  learn  to  read,  pronounce,  and  write.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  so ;  but  here  is  an  important  fact  with  which  nearly  all  are 
familiar — especially  any  father  or  mother  who  has  watched  the  growth 
of  the  mind  of  his  or  her  child — that  children  or  comparatively  ignorant 
minds  always  begin  by  taking  the  name  of  the  object  seen  quicker  than 
anything  else.  I  wrill  give  an  example  that  you  may  understand,  for 
it  is  a  great  principle ;  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  education  of 
the  Indians,  and  we  must  have  some  books  made  on  this  basis.  For 
example  :  I  say  to  a  little  child  who  has  not  an  idea  of  the  word  "sol- 
dier" shown  it,  but  who  has  seen  soldiers  in  the  street,  a  You  saw  a  sol- 
dier''— at  once  there  is  an  idea  behind  that  word  "  soldier ;"  "  with  a  cap 
on  his  head  " — there  is  a  picture  behind  that  word  ;  "  with  a  red  feather 
in  his  cap" — there. is  another  picture  behind  that;  "and  the  soldier  was 
on  a  horse  " — and  there  is  a  picture  behind  that.  The  child  sees  a  pic- 
ture: a  soldier  on  a  horse  with  a  red  feather  in  his  cap.  All  people  who 
are  accustomed  to  deal  with  untrained  minds  recognize  this  principle. 
The  idea  of  dealing  with  children  in  objects  of  sight,  sound,  and  taste — 
let  those  be  introduced  first  and  dwelt  upon  till  they  cultivate  the  habit 
of  looking  for  the  meaning  behind  the  word  :  and  I  may  say  from  long 
observation  that  the  schools  of  white  children  have  suffered  from  the 
beginning  for  the  want  of  a  proper  observation  of  this  law  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  Our  books  are  not  all  made  on  the  proper 
basis. 

I  propose  that  this  meeting,  at  some  stage  of  its  action,  appoint  a 
special  committee,  representing  the  different  religious  bodies  which  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  to  agree  upon  some  book,  upon  a  little  primer  or 
something  which  will  start  these  children  right.  Suppose  we  put  some 
English  words  down  one  column ;  every  one,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
has  a  picture  behind  it — man,  boy,  girl,  ox,  cow.  In  the  opposite  column 
put  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the  particular  Indian  dialect  of  those  who 
are  taught.  The  work  might  be  varied  as  it  comes  into  different  languages, 
and  the  missionaries  should  agree  to  conduct  their  educational  process 
upon  some  similar  basis.  No  child  will  ever  learn,  as  Dr.  Lowrie  has 
represented,  by  rote.  I  do  not  say  this  is  to  go  through  the  whole 
course  of  education,  but  you  take  a  child  and  carry  him  on  two  or 
three  years,  working  upon  his  senses  by  objects  he  can  see,  or  hear,  or 
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taste,  or  smell,  or  get  an  idea  of  without  very  much  thought,  and  the 
foundation  is  laid.  I  recollect  distinctly  of  making  this  experiment  in 
a  school :  First,  I  repeated  tbe  sentence  used  a  moment  ago  as  an  illus- 
tration ;  all  the  children  in  the  school  took  the  idea.  Then  I  repeated 
to  them  another  sentence,  "  The  relation  between  children  and  parents 
is  such  as  to  require  grateful  obedience.'-'  I  then  asked  :  "Children,  do 
you  understand  that?"  Not  one.  "Relation"  has  no  picture;  "grateful" 
has  no  picture,  and  so  with  the  other  words.  Objects  of  thought  should 
never  be  presented  to  children  till  they  become  five  or  six  years  of  age. 
The  proper  way  to  approach  the  human  understanding  is  through 
the  senses;  sight  first,  then  taste  and  feeling.  You  thus  get  them  in 
the  habit  of  connecting  ideas  with  words,  and  the  work  of  education  is 
comparatively  easy. 

Mr.  SIMMONS.  I  am  most  happy  in  saying  that  we  have  with  us  this 
morning,  providentially,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Jones,  whose  father  has  been 
our  missionary  among  the  Cherokees  during  all  his  life.  His  father, 
Evan  Jones,  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  when  the  Cherokees  were  there 
in  1831,  and  labored  among  that  people  more  than  fifty  years,  and  his 
son,  his  honored  son,  his  faithful,  Christian  son,  my  brother,  who  was 
with  me  in  my  studies,  has  arrived  since  we  assembled  here.  He  has 
with  him  the  chief,  Mr.  Ross,  and  other  of  the  Cherokees.  This  brother 
has  been  with  the  Cherokees  many  years.  He  has  been  with  them  all 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  two  periods — one,  when  he  went  away  to 
secure  a  collegiate  education ;  the  other,  when  he  found  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  shred  of  disloyalty  about  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  tribe  till  after  the  war  was  over. 

Rev.  JOHN  B.  JONES.  I  came  in  this  morning  simply  as  an  observer, 
not  expecting  to  make  any  remarks;  but  brother  Simmons  insisted 
upon  my  saying  a  few  words.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  train  of  thought 
has  been  introduced  this  morning  in  which  1  have  been  for  a  long  time 
interested;  and  I  am  also  pleased  to  state  that  niy  ideas  and  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  matter  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  Dr.  Bishop. 

I  know  that  the  system  of  education  ordinarily  pursued  is  greatly  at 
fault  among  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee  people  who  do  not  speak  En- 
glish. 1  will  say,  however,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  our  people 
who  do  speak  the  English  vernacular,  and  with  that  class  the  ordinary 
processes  of  education  are  ample  and  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  just 
as  they  do  in  the  States.  But  there  are  some  three-quarters  of  our  peo- 
ple who  speak  vernacularly  only  the  Cherokee ;  and  with  that  class  the 
ordinary  system  of  education  has  proved,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  to  a 
very  great  extent  a  failure.  As  was  intimated  by  Dr.  Bishop,  they  go 
over  the  words,  commit  them  to  memory,  perform  a  vast  amount  of 
labor,  and  when  they  get  through,  their  school-days  over,  as  young  men 
and  women  they  go  out  able  to  read  the  English  language  very  fluently, 
spell  quite  correctly,  and  write  a  very  fair  hand,  but  are  almost  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  several  occasions  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  communication  which  I  addressed  to  Dr.  Backus,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  board,  and  also  a  communication  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  ad- 
vanced almost  the  identical  ideas  that  have  been  presented  to  you  by 
Dr.  Bishop,  going  through  in  detail  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  a 
proper  system  of  education  for  that  portion  of  our  people  who  speak  the 
Cherokee  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Cherokee  people  are  re- 
markably fortunate  in  having  an  alphabet,  invented  by  one  of  their  own 
citizens,  which  enables  them  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  and  write  it 
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with  very  great  facility.  It  is  au  alphabet  which  is  syllabic  in  its  char- 
acter, each  character  representing  a  syllable.  Almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation wTho  do  not  read  English  or  speak  English,  can  read  and  write 
their  own  language.  So  that  the  primer  of  the  character  spoken  of  by 
Dr  Bishop  could  be  used  immediately.  These  pictures  and  the  words 
put  down  in  their  own  tongue,  opposite  the  English  words,  would  cer- 
tainly form  an  instrument  or  medium  of  communicating  thought  and 
knowledge  to  them,  which  would  require  a  very  long  time  to  acquire  in 
any  other  way. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter,  because  the 
Cherokees  have  a  very  excellent  system  of  education.  They  have  some 
sixty  five  common  schools  organized.  They  have  a  very  fine  school-fund. 
They  have  also  an  orphan  asylum  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  a  female 
seminary  ;  and  provision  is  now  made,  according  to  the  acts  of  their 
council,  for  a  thorough  repair  of  the  male  and  female  seminary-buildings, 
to  make  extensive  additions,  and  to  put  in  operation  both  a  male  and 
female  high  school,  having  connected  with  it  a  primary  department 
where  indigent  children  shall  be  supported  and  educated.  With  all 
this  experience  and  effort  at  educating  which  have  prepared  the  way 
for  those  measures  I  have  now  referred  to,  there  has  been,  I  consider, 
largely  a  failure  to  reach  that  particular  class  of  our  people.  Those 
who  speak  English  have  been  reached  and  vastly  benefited.  Many  of 
them  have  excellent  educations,  being  masters  of  the  English  language  ; 
some  of  them  are  classical  scholars,  and  men  who  have  also  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  law  ;  but  that  portion  of  our  people,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  have  not  been  reached.  They  are  not  degraded ;  they  are  not 
heathen ;  but  the  knowledge  they  have  has  come  to  them  very  largely 
through  translations  and  articles  appearing  in  the  newspaper  in  their 
own  language,  while  the  school-system  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
great  purpose. 

I  have  recommended  the  preparation  of  such  a  primer  as  Dr.  Bishop 
mentioned.  I  have  gone  further  and  recommended  and  urged  that  a 
work  be  prepared  on  the  Olleudorf  plan,  beginning  where  this  primer 
left  off,  so  that  these  children  might  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  Also,  that  some  primary  works  be  prepared, 
in  history,  arithmetic,  and  geology,  printed  in  parallel  columns,  or 
English  on  one  page  and  Cherokee  on  another,  so  as  to  make  a  variety 
of^employment  while  acquiring  this  English  language  and  thus  resting 
the  mind  by  a  variety  of  subjects.  They  will  then  be  able  to  take  up 
ordinary  school-books  understandingly. 

I  am  glad  this  subject  has  been  broached  and  presented  for  your 
consideration.  I  must  say  it  is  a  hobby  of  mine ;  one  to  which  I  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought;  and  I  have  begged  of  our  board,  and 
also  of  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  give  their  consent 
that  I  should  resign  my  agency  and  be  assigned  to  the  preparation  of 
some  such  work  as  this,  it  being  a  great  deal  more  congenial  to  my 
tastes  and  desires  than  the  w'ork  in  which  I  am  now  engaged. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  here  this  morning  the  whole  Chero- 
kee delegation,  Mr.  William  P.  Koss,  Colonel  Adair,  Mr.  Bushyhead,the 
son  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  native  preachers,  who  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  nation ;  Mr.  Kufus  Eoss,  a  grandson  of  the  distin- 
guished chief  John  Koss.  These  gentlemen  are  all  educated  men,  and 
able  to  give  their  own  views  with  regard  to  the  work  in  which  this  com- 
mission is  engaged. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  our  missions,  and  the  missionary 
work  proper,  I  have  nothing  very  flattering  to  communicate.  Many 
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years  ago  our  churches  numbered  some  thirteen  hundred  members.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  have,  followed  in  the  tracks  of  our  forefathers 
have  been  less  faithful  than  they  were,  for,  instead  of  advancing,  I 
think  we  have  rather  retrogaded.  I  believe  our  churches  are  not  so 
strong  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  my  father,  and  I  take  the  blame  a 
great  deal  to  myself.  I  have  been  called  to  secular  affairs.  I  say  this 
because  I  have  no  blarne  to  attach  to  Him  who  rules  above,  and  who  is 
as  ready  now  to  communicate  the  influence  of  His  spirit  as  He  ever  has 
been.  The  decrease  of  our  churches,  and  the  lack  of  energy  which  we 
exhibit,  and  which  we  mourn  to  confess,  certainly  must  be  owing 
to  our  own  negligence  and  our  own  lack  of  well-directed  labor  in 
this  line,  for  God  is  as  willing  to  save  now,  to  give  power  and 
efficacy  to  His  gospel,  as  ever.  We  have  some  six  or  seven 
churches,  and  some  twelve  hundred  members.  We  have  some  thir- 
teen meeting-houses,  but  some  of  them  are  also  used  as  school- 
houses.  I  will  say,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  remarks  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  said  the  Indian  preachers  came  in 
to  fill  up  the  gap  where  the  regular  pastors  were  unable  to  do  the  work, 
that  our  Cherokee  pastors  are  the  men  who  do  the  work,  stand  in  the 
breach,  and  that  our  missionaries  aid  them.  I  have  none  but  words  of 
commendation  and  praise  for  the  faitliful  native  preachers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  with  me,  to  whom  I  look  to  perform  most  of  the 
work,  who  do  it  faithfully,  who  are  men  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  who  have  shown  themselves,  by  their  fruits,  to  be  true  and  genuine 
Christians.  Among  these  brethren  we  have  but  one  white  man,  form- 
erly from  New  York,  who  came  down  there,  married  a  Cherokee  woman, 
and  is  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  Rev.  Frank  Howard. 

Dr.  BISHOP.  The  general  idea  that  I  presented  was  presented  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  without  any  knowledge  that  a  man  born  among 
Indians,  his  early  training  among  Indians,  would  fall  into  the  same 
track.  It  is  gratifying  and  suprising,  and  it  only  goes  to  show  that 
those  who  know  most  about  the  matter  are  the  men  to  take  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  Adam  and  Eve  discovered  it,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
been  elaborated.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  was 
speaking  simply  of  the  churches  and  missionary  operations  of  the  Bap- 
tist Society,  or  of  the  churches  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  ? 

Mr.  JONES.  Simply  the  churches  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  churches  and  schools 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  schools  are  entirely  disconnected  from  missionary 
operations,  and  are  carried  on  by  the  nation  under  officers  appointed 
by  the  council.  There  are,  also,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Moravian 
churches.  The  Methodists  are  very  strong,  numbering  several  hun- 
dred ;  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the  statistics. 

Dr.  REED.  This  mission  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
South,  and  is  carried  on  very  vigorously  by  them. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  observe  there  are  representatives  of  the  Creek  Nation 
present.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Colonel  Porter  a  statement  in 
reference  to  the  progress  in  their  country  during  the  last  year. 

Colonel  PORTER.  In  reference  to  the  school-system  of  the  Creek 
country  ? 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  In  reference  to  the  general  progress  during  the  last 
year.  There  having  been  no  direct  examination  this  year,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  come  from  there. 

Colonel  PORTER.  I  can  only  speak  from  a  national  stand-point.  The 
work  the  church  is  doing  I  can  only  allude  to  incidentally.  Our  nation 
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has  a  system  of  schools  conducted  under  the  laws  of  the  nation,  as  Mr. 
Jones  states  the  Cherokees  have.  The  school-system  'is  in  charge  of 
proper  officers,  who  employ  the  teachers.  Their  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
the  interest-money  on  deposits  with  the  United  States.  We  have  two 
large  schools  carried  on ;  one  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
they  furnishing  the  missionaries  and  we  supplying  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  feeding  of  the  children.  The  children  are  placed  under  their  charge. 
They  take  the  money,  buy  the  supplies,  take  the  children,  and  keep 
them  nnder  their  control.  I  may  say  here  that  two  Creek  representa- 
tives, Mr.  Ferryman  and  myself,  were  educated  at  that  institution. 
Another  institution  that  has  been  of  great  service,  is  one  carried  on 
under  contract  between  the  Creek  ^Nation  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  They  have  done  nearly  as  much  good  as  the 
other.  Of  course  there  is  always  a  preference  in  one's  mind  for  the 
school  he  attended.  Each  of  those  schools  is  conducted  on  like  princi- 
ples, and,  speaking  for  both  of  them,  I  may  say  that  almost  all  the  in- 
telligence of  our  nation  has  been  obtained  through  children  being  placed 
at  those  schools. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  I  would  like  to  say,  briefly, 
how  I  look  upon  that  subject.  The  statement  made  by  Dr.  Lowrie  in 
reference  to  children  learning  and  not  understanding,  is  correct.  I  went 
to  school  with  children  who  did  not  understand  the  language.  They 
progressed  in  learning.  Learned  the  A  B  C's.  Learned  to  read  in 
the  first  and  second  readers,  and  would  not  understand  a  thing,  but 
would  know  it  all  by  heart.  They  would  learn  even  faster  than  those 
who  understood  the  language.  They  labored  under  great  disadvantage 
for  one  or  two  years;  but  when  they  begun  the  study  of  mathematics — 
that  was  something  they  could  comprehend — they  began  to  understand 
the  English  language,  from  the  fact  that  that  is  practical  and  continu- 
ally carries  out  the  principle,  suggested  by  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Jones, 
that  they  have  to  learn  by  a  picture  back  of  a  word.  Numbers  will 
show  it,  as  well  as  pictures  of  objects. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  this  subject  of  education  spoken  of,  and  1  would  be 
glad  to  see  some  general  system  adopted  that  would  produce  the  results 
wished  for,  and  believe  that  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones  is  the  best. 
There  is  one  thing  certain  to  every  thinking  mind — that  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  rests  their  destiny.  For  that  reason  more  particular 
attention  should  be  directed  to  that  end  by  the  friends  of  the  Indian  and 
the  Government  than  to  any  other  subject. 

Whenever  the  Government  intends  to  do  lasting  benefit  to  a  tribe,  it 
will  first  have  to  assure  them  of  a  home — that  they  have  an  interest  in 
that  home — that  it  is  something  they  can  look  upon  as  theirs  in  the 
future.  If  I  am  tilling  a  farm  and  making  a  home,  I  want  to  see  some 
channel  in  which  my  children  are  to  live.  When  Indians  are  constantly 
moved,  I  believe  it  entirely  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of 
elevating  the  Indians.  This  unsettled  condition  is  what  has  kept  back 
the  Indians.  Their  removal  destroys  all  aspirations.  If  the  Government 
wishes  to  benefit  the  Indians,  which  I  believe  they  do,  or  they  would 
not  take  the  trouble  they  have;  and  the  Christian  denominations,  I  am 
certain,  desire  to  benefit  them,  for  they  have  shown  it  by  undergoing 
trials,  by  defending  them  through  the  press  and  every  other  channel, 
all  of  which  shows  they  are  interested—I  say.  if  they  wish  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  Indians,  they  will  have  to  give  them  security  for  their  homes; 
they  will  have  to  remove  this  constant  dread  of  annihilation ;  they  will 
have  to  give  us  security  where  we  are  in  our  homes.  Then  we  will 
promise  to  be  the  equal  of  any  people.  Educate  and  Christianize  the 
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Indians,  and  you  will  then  elevate  them.  This  plan  of  placing  the  Indians 
upon  reservations  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  are  encroached  upon  by  some 
other  interest,  removing  them,  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  bring  about 
their  destruction.  What  I  have  said  in  this  relation  is  more  particularly 
in  respect  to  our  people.  While  this  process  of  bringing  all  the  Indians 
into  one  territory  is  going  on,  we  find  introduced  here  every  year  bills 
to  make  that  country  a  Territory,-  and  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances a  bill  passes  to  territorialize  that  country,  the  result  will  be  the 
same — disastrous  to  the  Indians.  Settlers  will  come  in  and  overspread 
the  country,  and  who  will  get  them  out?  Did  they  ever  get  them  out  of 
Georgia  or  Alabama  I  Let  the  Indians  be  educated,  and  they  will  see 
the  benefits  of  civilization  and  seek  it. 

Dr.  WHIPPLE.  I  want  to  say  that  the  increase  in  agricultural  im- 
provement has  been  very  great  indeed,  especially  among  the  Chippewas 
of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Chippewas  in  Minnesota.  I  think  the  agricul- 
tural progress  has  been  at  least  33^  per  cent,  on  last  year.  There  is 
every  possible  indication  that  if  the  Indian  can  be  assured  that  the 
land  he  tills  is  his  own  he  will  be  industrious.  It  is  not  doubtful.  It  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  they  can  then  be  made  industrious. 
I  have  been  among  them  enough  to  know  that  they  know  they  are  a 
a  perishing  people ;  that  they  must  perish  if  compelled  to  earn  a  subsis- 
tence by  previous  habits.  Their  hunting-grounds  are  being  destroyed. 
All  the  sources  of  life  upon  which  as  savages  they  have  depended  are 
passing  away ;  and  now  if  you  can  only  give  them  the  assurance  that, 
on  the  tilling  of  this  soil,  they  can  become  the  owners  in  perpetuo,  they 
will  cultivate  it.  I  think,  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  assurance  given 
the  Indian  of  possession  by  right  of  the  soil,  in  every  case  there  has 
been  a  disposition  manifested  to  improve  that  soil. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  difficulty :  We  need  larger  appropriations  for 
industrial  purposes.  Another  thing :  While  I  see  that  there  has  been 
that  improvement  among  the  Indians  in  their  religious,  educational,  and 
industrial  progress  that  entirely  equals  what  we  have  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, still  there  has  not  been  the  same  improvement  in  the  operations 
of  the  public.  I  attribute  that  partly  to  this  :  When  the  Indian  hunts 
he  kills  his  game  and  eats  it;  but  when  he  turns  agriculturalist  it  re- 
quires a  year  before  he  can  get  a  particle  of  food.  Now,  during  that 
year,  the  whole  Christian  World  looking  on  begins  to  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  looking  on,  seeing  there  is  a  demand  for 
larger  appropriations,  say  the  whole  experiment  is  a  failure  and  that 
the  Indian  peace-policy  is  costing  the  country  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  old  policy. 

Let  us  go  back.  If  we  seek  to  win  the  Indian  to  industrial  pur- 
suits, we  have  got  to  sustain  him  till  he  can  put  the  land  in  cultivation. 
There  is  no  chance  for  him  to  live  any  other  way.  It  he  seeks  his  liv- 
ing in  his  own  way  he  must  desert  his  agriculture.  If  he  does  not  seek 
his  living  in  the  old  way,  where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  There  is  a  need  of 
increased  faith  in  Christians.  They  have  not  seen  the  favorable  results. 
As  our  friend  Bishop  says,  we  are  not  able  to  show  them  the  material 
things.  We  have  got  to  begin  with  the  mental  things  of  faith  ;  and  we 
want  to  inspire  the  Christian  world  with  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gos- 
pel, especially  when  we  can  have  the  Government  to  protect  us  from  the 
ordinary  interferences  which  the  Indians  have  suffered.  Christians 
need  to  come  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  faith  in  that  respect.  To  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  the  result  is  satisfactory,  but  to 
the  outside  mass  it  is  discouraging.  The  school-teacher,  with  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  goes  among  them  and  labors.  He  sees  improvement 
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enough ;  quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected.  Improvement,  we  feel, 
keeps  pace  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  civilized  nations ;  but 
take  the  most  civilized  community  and  look  upon  it,  what  does  it  care 
for  the  civilizing  of  a  single  Indian?  They  do  not  regard  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance.  If  the  Indian  has  become  at  once  a  profitable 
producer,  they  do  not  see  the  produce.  Notv  I  say,  and  every  man  who 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work  will  bear  me  out,  that  missionary  labor 
among  the  Indians  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  we  had  any  right  to 
expect.  I  also  say  the  same  as  regards  educational  work  and  indus- 
trial operations.  In  fact,  they  have  far  surpassed  expectation.  There 
is  here  a  friend  who  has  been  engaged  in  introducing  looms  among  the 
women.  He  has  with  him  specimens  of  work  of  an  Indian  woman 
who,  after  a  week,  could  weave  garments  to  clothe  herself  with.  He 
has  specimens  of  those  Indian  women's  work  which  would  entirely  sur- 
pass your  belief;  some  specimens  of  carpet- weaving  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  1  ever  saw.  I  hope  he  maybe  able  to  bring  them  to  you 
and  exhibit  them.  I  believe  there  is  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  Christian 
community  in  regard  to  this  work,  and  a  lack  of  proper  support  by  the 
Government.  I  think  we  need  to  quicken  that. 

My  friend  Bishop  will  permit  me  to  criticise,  or  rather  make  a  remark 
or  two,  in  relation  to  what  he  said.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been 
so  far  convicted  since  I  have  been  here  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retract 
my  expression  in  regard  to  friend  Lowrie's  statement  about  Indian  edu- 
cation. I  will  say  that  some  teachers  can  so  teach  children  that  they 
will  not  understand;  but  I  could  not  possibly  teach  a  child  to  read  so 
he  would  not  understand  what  he  was  doing.  Man  is  very  apt  to  swing 
like  a  pendulum.  On  the  one  side  is  the  abstract  idea,  on  the  other 
teaching  wholly  by  object-lessons.  I  believe  the  two  must  go  together. 
I  believe  what  Dr.  Bishop  said  about  the  foundation.  We  must  teach 
by  material  things;  but  we  cannot  give  a  year  in  teaching  by  material 
things  without  becoming  merely  mechanical.  We  have  got  within  the 
year  to  teach  the  child  something  of  the  relation  of  these  material  things 
to  each  other,  and  to  put  it  off  for  two  or  three  years  would  be  perfect 
destruction.  Begin  with  that,  but  so  soon  as  he  gets  the  proper  idea 
show  him  the  proper  relation.  "  This  is  above,  that  is  beneath,  and 
that  is  to  one  side."  Then  you  must  show  him  the  power  thac  moves 
this  thing;  the  power  that  takes  this  thing  and  puts  it  over,  above, 
or  to  one  side  of  another  thing.  You  must  teach  his  mind.  Xo  one 
who  has  not  attempted  to  teach  the  idea  of  his  child  really  knows  how 
to  approach  the  idea  of  the  youth.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticise  Brother 
Bishop's  main  idea;  but  1  do  want  to  guard  against  swinging  entirely 
to  that  side  of  the  pendulum.  Let  us  teach  first  by  the  material  object ; 
then  the  relations  of  these  material  objects  to  each  other  and  the  ab- 
stract ideas  derived.  I  have  seen  the  system  practiced ;  and  I  have 
seen  an  African  boy,  four  and  a  half  years  at  school,  who  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  any  one  here  present,  (I  include  myself.) 
It  was  not  all  Bible,  for  it  was  shown  by  this  principle  of  teaching  that 
he  had  the  proper  relations  of  things  to  each  other. 

I  am  occupying  too  much  time,  but  I  should  like  to  talk  a  good  while 
on  these  points.  I  want  to  point  out  an  anomaly.  There  has  been  a 
difficulty  in  getting  good  agents  to  go  to  certain  points,  I  admit,  but 
the  anomaly  is  that  men  have  been  willing  to  give  $1,500  to  get  such 
appointments.  There  are  men  who  come  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  any- 
where west  to  get  such  appointments  ;  but  if  an  agent  nominated  by  the 
association  thus  came,  his  name  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Whipple  explain  what  I  suggested, 
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and,  if  I  was  a  wise  man,  I  might  explain  what  he  has  said.  If  I  were 
a  wise  man,  I  could  explain,  expound,  and  enlarge  his  idea.  It  is  all  in 
one  direction,  and  I  like  it. 

Mr.  BRTJNOT.  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  desire  of  most  of  the  gen  tie  men 
present  to  hold  a  meeting,  as  was  done  last  year,  for  general  discussion 
of  the  topics  which  have  already  been  suggested  and  other  topics.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  such  is  the  desire,  and  at  what  time  they  would 
like  to  hold  the  meeting.  This  room  is  at  the  service  of  the  gentlemen 
for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  LOWRIE.  As  I  understand  our  position  here,  we  have  come,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  to  reply  to  ques- 
tions sent  us  in  a  circular-letter,  and  to  give  further  information  if  de- 
sired. I  am  sure  we  have  all  come  with  the  great  desire  to  learn  and 
profit  by  the  experience  and  information  communicated  to  this  meeting. 
This  meeting,  having,  as  its  presiding-officer,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  may  be  considered  semi-official.  I  suppose 
resolutions  might  be  discussed,  and  rejected  or  adopted.  I  am  willing 
to  attend  any  meeting  not  held  in  the  evening ;  my  health  will  not 
permit  me  to  attend  an  evening  meeting. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  When  I  was  on  my  feet  before  1  misunderstood  the 
plan  of  the  conference;  and  I  wish  now  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subjects  suggested  in  the  secretary's  letter.  The  churches  have  under- 
taken to  relieve  the  Government,  in  a  great  measure,  of  responsibility 
in  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents,  and  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  they  should  be  able  to  do  so  effectively.  In  order  to  do  this,  they 
must,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  right  kind  of  men  ;  honest  men  and 
efficient  men.  In  one  sense,  every  officer  should  be  honest  and  efficient ; 
but  especially  should  an  Indian  agent  be  so,  because  he  has  so  many 
opportunities  for  being  dishonest,  which  might  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
some  other  officials.  It  is  not  only  essential  that  he  should  be  honest 
and  efficient,  but  he  should  have,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  present 
views  of  the  Government,  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  the  people  among 
whom  he  is  sent.  It  is  something  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  man- 
age the  business  committed  to  his  charge.  He  must  have  a  desire  to 
lift  up  these  people,  so  that  all  this  labor  of  the  Government  shall  not 
longer  be  needed.  We  find  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  secure 
the  services  of  such  men.  Many  honest  men  who  feel  a  desire  to  benefit 
the  Indians  are  unfitted  for  agents  because  they  are  not  efficient ;  they 
lack  business  talent  and  capacity.  If  we  give  it  out  that  we  want  men  for 
Indian  agents,  we  are  very  apt  to  be  besieged  by  men  thoroughly  honest, 
and  yet  they  have  not  the  business  capacity  to  fit  them  for  the  place.  In 
other  cases,  men  who  have  failed  in  business,  who  are  out  of  business,  and 
who  want  employment,  who  have  no  desire  of  being  dishonest,  yet  they 
look  to  this  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Again,  there  may  be  men  who  are 
at  heart  dishonest,  yet  they  can  get  fair  recommendations ;  and  they 
want  the  places  to  enrich  themselves.  Among  all  these  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do  in  many  cases;  and  I  believe  the  only  true 
method  of  selection  is  to  pick  your  men.  We  put  our  hands  upon  a 
man  and  tell  him  we  want  him  to  be  an  Indian  agent.  He  says,  u  I 
cannot  afford  to  leave  my  business ;  because,  if  I  go  down  there,  in  the 
ordinary  nature  of  things,  it  is  very  uncertain  how  long  I  must  remain. 
At  any  rate,  when  I  return  my  business  will  be  lost.  Besides,  on  $1,500 
a  year  I  cannot  live  and  support  my  family.  Then,  again,  there  are  so 
many  Indians  to  feed,  and  the  expenses  of  transportation."  I  honestly 
believe  $500  a  year  is  a  better  salary  to  a  man  in  the  eastern  States 
than  $1,500  is  at  Fort  Sill.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to 
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arrange  a.  flexible  system  by  which  the  salaries  could  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  each  case,  it. would  be  a  fine  plan.  I  believe  that  if  we,  as  re- 
ligious denominations,  take  this  responsibility,  we  must  pay  for  it.  I 
believe  we  must  to  some  extent  indemnify  these  men  for  the  losses  they 
would  sustain  in.  leaving  their  business. 

Again,  there  is  another  great  difficulty:  men  have  a  great  hesitation, 
in  taking  their  families,  yet  it  is  important  that  they  should  do  so. 
They  place  them  under  circumstances  in  which  the  proper  education  of 
their  children  is  exceedingly  difficult.  This  is  a  matter  which  operates 
not  only  upon  the  agents,  but  upon  the  employe's.  How  shall  we  get  a 
Christian  family  to  go  down  there  in  Government  employment,  paying 
only  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the  children  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  churches  and  schools  ?  These  are  difficulties  which  the  churches 
must  meet  by  increased  appropriations  out  of  their  own  funds. 

As  to  the  supervision  over  the  agent :  He  should  be  required  to  report 
regularly  and  systematically  to  some  board  of  the  church  which  has 
nominated  him.  Then  individuals  of  that  board  should,  by  occasional 
visits,  ascertain  whether  his  reports  are  true  or  not.  The  reports  should 
be  verified  by  actual  visitation  on  the  part  of  the  boards,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  Government,  satisfy  the  country,  and  satisfy  our  own  consciences. 

In  regard  to  employes :  I  think  teachers  and  physicians  are  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  agents,  and  that  it  is  nearly  as  essential  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  people  for  these  places  as  for  agencies.  They 
should  have  the  same  desire  to  benefit  the  Indians,  and  should  also  har- 
monize with  the  agents.  Frequently  we  have  found  that  when  teachers 
and  physicians  have  differed  with  the  agents  they  have  weakened  the 
influence  ot  the  latter  very  much,  and  done  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

The  agents  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  character  of  their  em- 
ployes. It  is  important  that  the  agent  should  procure  Christian  men 
for  farm-laborers,  &c. ;  and  they  cannot  send  into  the  States  to  get 
them,  for  there  is  no  provision  for  transportation,  and  the  salary  will 
not  justify  it.  They  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  employment  of 
the  best  men  obtainable. 

I  think  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  should  be  the  grand,  cen- 
tral idea  upon  which  everything  else  should  revolve  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  missionary,  agent,  or  any  other  person  ;  this  should  be  looked 
to  as  the  grand  result.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  not  only  teach 
them  religion  on  one  day  of  the  week,  but  every  day  of  the  week.  They 
must  teach  in  the  schools,  by  the  fireside,  and  everywhere,  and  should, 
by  their  own  conduct,  life,  and  conversation,  show  that  they  themselves 
belong  to  the  Lord ;  otherwise  their  teaching  will  be  in  vain. 

Another  thing :  The  difficulty  with  the  Indians  is  their  roving  char- 
acter. They  are  not  long  enough  in  one  place  to  have  their  children  go 
to  school.  They  want  their  children  with  them.  The  children  staying 
only  a  little  while  in  the  neighborhood,  they  are  withdrawn  and  the 
school  is  left  nearly  empty. 

There  is  another  thing:  The  Indians  are  prejudiced  against  the  ways 
of  white  people.  They  see  a  great  many  bad  white  people,  and  say  : 
"  If  you  take  our  children  and  make  them  such  men  we  had  better  keep 
them  ourselves." 

Again,  let  us  think  of  this:  Whenever  an  Indian  child  is  taken  into 
a  school  and  taught  the  Christian  religion,  that  religion  comes  in  direct ' 
contrast  with  the  superstition  which  its  parents  are  indulging.  The 
child  goes  home  and  tells  his  parents  what  he  has  been  told,  and  the 
parents  feel  that  the  religion  of  their  fathers  is  in  danger.  Just  as  if 
you  should  send  your  children  to  a  Mohammedan  school ;  you  at  once 
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rise  in  revolt.  These  Indians  have  as  much  faith  iu  their  notions  as  we 
have  in  ours  :  and  when  these  children  come  home  with  Christian  ideas 
they  begin  to  doubt,  and  they  will  not  require  the  children  to  attend 
school.  If,  then,  we  would  have  scholars,  we  must  give  the  schools  an 
attractive  force — a  power  which  shall  hold  the  children,  which  shall 
make  them  happier  in  school  than  elsewhere.  Then  they  will  stay 
iu  the  school.  In  order  to  do  that,  you  must  give  the  teachers 
the  means.  You  must  have  a  teacher  that  cannot  possibly  be  satis- 
fied with  sitting  down  and  making  every  child  come  up  to  him, 
but  a  teacher  thoroughly  alive  and  able  to  impart  the  learning 
he  has.  It  requires  a  liveliness,  a  vivacity,  a  readiness  to  seize 
hold  of  every  occasion  and  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause. 
We  must  give  them  the  means  to  work,  to  make  children  pleased  and 
satisfied.  They  should  have  charts,  maps,  globes,  stereoscopes,  micro- 
scopes, and  magnets — (it  is  astonishing  how  much  amusement  a  magnet 
will  afford  these  children) — all  these  will  have  a  charm,  a  binding  force 
that  they  will  not  break  away  from.  These  schools  should  be  made 
not  boarding-schools,  but  Christian  homes.  I  love  to  go  into  these 
schools  and  see,  if  the  agent  or  matron  is  sitting  there,  the  children 
getting  into  his  or  her  lap.  It  is  only  when  we  bring  the  idea  of  a  Christ- 
ian home  into  these  schools  that  we  can  make  them  a  success.  When 
our  agents  and  superintendents  get  hold  of  the  affections  of  these  child- 
ren, they  can  lead  them  along  in  the  ways  of  Christianity  and  a  higher 
civilization.  Notwithstanding  all  this  there  will  be  time  required  for 
this  work.  It  cannot  be  done  in  one  day.  It  is  the  work  of  generations, 
for  these  children  are  still  susceptible  to  those  failings  of  human  na- 
ture that  we  all  have.  When  they  go  back  among  their  people  and.  are 
done  with  you,  they  will  be  told,  "  you  have  the  ways  of  the  white 
men,"  and  perhaps  some  of  them  will  lapse.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
wonderful  if  that  did  not  take  place.  We  need  patience,  faith,  hope, 
prayer,  for  all  this  work ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Whipple,  when 
here  last  winter,  "if  we  but  have  faith  to  do  the  work  and  let  God  be 
the  harvest  and  husbandman,  all  will  be  well." 

Mr.  BRTJNOT.  I  propose  now  to  dissolve  the  official  character  of  the 
meeting.  The  Board  are  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  for  the  frankness 
-with  which  they  have  communicated  their  ideas,  and  are  very  much  sat- 
isfied with  the  results  of  the  meeting,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed. 

I  propose,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  custom,  to  vacate  the  chair, 
leaving  it  with  the  representatives  of  the  missionary  societies  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  Indians  present,  to  use  their  discretion  as  to  organ- 
izing, continuing  as  at  present,  or  adjourning. 

Mr.  REED.  I  move  that  the  Kev.  George  Whipple  be  chosen  chairman. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Dr.  Whipple  took  the 
chair. 

Dr.  WHIPPLE.  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  understand  the  difference. 
The  morning  meeting  has  been  an  official  meeting,  for  which  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  are  responsible.  The  afternoon  meeting  we 
want  to  have  more  informal ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  desire  of  every 
gentleman  that  every  member  of  the  Indian  commission  may  be  present. 
We  hope  that  some  of  the  suggestions  which  maybe  presented  this  after- 
noon may  help  them  and  guide  them  in  their  work.  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  one  topic  which  must  come  before  the  meeting  this  afternoon, 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  resolution  which-  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  transferring  the  care  of  the  Indians 
from  the  Interior  to  the  War  Department.  I  am  sure  that  all  must  have 
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convictions  one  way  or  tbe  otiier.  I  think  we  sbould  look  to  that  matter 
this  afternoon. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Reed  was  appointed  secretary. 

Mr.  POWELL.  There  is  one  fact  which  should  be  carefully  noted 
and  kept  in  mind  by  this  body,  that  there  is  a  want  in  the  general  public 
mind  of  sympathy  with  this  Indian  civilization  movement.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  has  been  with  others  in  the  intervening  year,  since  we  were 
here  before,  but  in  my  experience  I  have  found  in  the  last  year,  especi- 
ally since  the  Modoc  excitement,  many  people  who  have  been  sympa- 
thetic partially,  at  least  not  opposed,  who  are  now  disposed  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  the  Indian  as  necessary.  I  hear 
such  sentiments  expressed  by  men,  and  occasionally  by  women,  who 
make  professions  of  Christian  character,  who  seem  to  be  utterly  heart- 
less with  reference  to  this  class  of  people.  The  one  thing  to'  be  con- 
tended with,  apart  from  the  tendency  to  speculation  and  fraud,  is,  in  my 
view,  the  prejudice  which  is  as  absorbing  and  dangerous  to  the  future 
of  this  experiment  as  the  old  prejudice  used  to  be  regarding  the  negro, 
and  that  has  not  been  conquered  with  the  enlargement  of  this  city,  for 
but  recently  I  passed  an  hour  under  a  roof  where  eo'ored  children  were 
being  taught  by  two  excellent  ladies  from  Massachusetts,  and  yet  to-day, 
within  sight  of  the  dome  of  yonder  Capitol,  those  women  cannot  find  a 
place  where  they  can  have  a  home.  That  prejudice  is  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Therefore,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Board,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  this  convention  of  ministers  representing 
the  Christian  community,  to  make  such  an  appeal,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  of  Christian  faith,  as  shall  stir  the  hearts  and  touch  the 
consciences  of  the  mass  of  people  who  are  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  let  it  be  done,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  matters.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence,  because,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said 
this  morning,  there  is  not  yet  an  assurance  that  there  is  to  be  a  perpetual 
home  for  the  Indian  anywhere. 

I  believe  we  must  somehow  touch  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of 
the  great  body  of  our  people  more  fully  and  thoroughly  in  order  to  guar- 
antee ultimate  success  for  this  great,  humane,  Christian  experiment  of 
Indian  civilization. 

At  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  motion,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  half 
past  three  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

At  3.45  p.  m.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order. 

Dr.  FERRIS.  Is  it  desirable  to  say  any  more  than  has  been  said  in  the 
past  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  salaries  of  agents  in  different  localities? 
I  believe  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  recommended 
that  there  shall  be  a  salary  of  about  $2,000  paid  to  agents  who  have 
remote  agencies,  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  very  heavy  and  the 
expenses  of  living  very  much  higher  than  in  other  places.  There  has 
been  an  expression  in  these  meetings  every  time  I  have  attended  in  re- 
gard to  that  subject.  If  saying  anything  more  will  do  any  good,  why  I 
am  in  favor  of  saying  some  more  ;  but  if  we  have  said  enough,  and  the 
thing  is  likely  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge, 
I  don't  care  to  say  any  more. 

It  was  said  this  morning  that  we  had  made  private  contributions. 
Now,  I  have  this  to  say :  Neither  of  our  married  agents  could  stay  in 
Arizona  unless  they  had  some  such  help.  Mr.  Stout  told  me  that  if 
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his  wife  was  to  remain  with  him,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
assistance  in  the  way  of  employing  Mrs.  Stout  as  teacher.  Now,  we 
have  no  objection  to  supplementing  an  agent's  salary  in  this  way  if  we 
were  sure  that  he  would  be  retained.  If  we  send  out  a  good  man  and 
we  make  an  addition  to  his  salary,  by  private  donations  or  appropriation 
of  funds,  so  that  he  can  live  comfortably,  there  are  no  objections  ;  but 
there  now  hangs  over  his  head  the  power  of  summary  removal.  Now, 
we  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  our  money  on  a  man  until  he  becomes 
efficient  and  then  have  him  removed.  If  we  are  to  keep  him  there  and 
support  him,  it  seems  to  us  we  should  have  a  great  deal  to  say  as  to 
whether  he  should  go  away  or  not.  AVe  have  no  objection  to  supple- 
menting the  salary,  but  it  displeases  us  that  he  should  be  removed  at 
any  time. 

Dr.  LOWRIE.  For  the  sake  of  bringing  up  the  matter  in  an  orderly 
way  I  would  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  agents 
nominated  by  the  missionary  boards  for  Government  employment 
should  receive,  in  each  case,  comfortable  support,  not  designating  the 
amount,  but  embracing  the  idea  suggested  this  morning,  of  a  somewhat 
flexible  arrangement.  I  propose  making  the  motion  in  this  form  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  any  debate  that  may  come  up.  (The  motion  was 
seconded.)  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  agents  should  receive 
a  sufficient  support  from  the  Government.  I  believe  we  will  all  agree 
in  that  idea.  They  go  to  do  the  work  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  true 
of  them  as  of  others,  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

I  think  that  a  great  portion  of  the  remarks  this  morning  was  not 
strictly  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  remarks  did  not 
quite  do  justice  to  the  Government.  The  Government  does  give  more 
than  $1,500.  It  gives  that  salary  and  a  residence.  In  many  cases  the 
house  has  a  garden,  and  sometimes  a  very  comfortable  one.  The  resi- 
dence among  the  Omahas  is  very  far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  respectable  people  in  that  part  of  the  State;  a  very  com- 
fortable house,  fine  garden,  &c.  Besides  this  house  there  is  transpor- 
tation for  the  agent  himself.  The  agent  himself  receives  his  traveling 
expenses.  Now,  besides,  and  as  proper  to  be  stated  in  view  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  Government,  some  of  us  have  had  conversation  with  the 
Department  in  this  connection.  It  was  brought  to  the  Secretary's  notice, 
by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  missionary  boards,  and  he  responded  favor- 
ably. It  was  again  brought  before  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
September  last,  and  the  rule  has  been  adopted,  I  believe,  by  the  Com- 
missioner, of  adding  $500  to  this  $1,500  in  cases  where  no  residence  or 
office  for  the  agent  exists.  I  brought  the  matter  myself  before  the  De- 
partment in  view  of  some  cases  of  hardship.  It  so  happened  that  some 
agencies  assigned  us  were  in  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  wrote  a  letter  suggesting  that  where  there  was  no  house  the 
amount  should  be  increased,  and  in  reply  I  received  an  official  letter 
from  the  Commissioner  that  this  would  be  done — that  this  $500  would 
be  added — and  authorizing  me  to  write  to  several  agents  to  that  effect. 
So  that  thejremarks,  speaking  of  the  $1,500  salary,  were  not  just  to  the 
Department.  It  is  more  than  that.  To  go  a  step  further  :  Some  remarks 
were  made  about  a  flexible  salary.  It  is  true  that  the  expenses  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I  presume  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  live 
in  New  Mexico  as  in  Nebraska.  There  is  not  only  that  reason,  but 
there  are  providential  or  circumstantial  reasons.  We  have  many  ap- 
plications sent  in  to  us,  for  these  appointments.  Some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  service  have  been  obtained  in  this  way.  In  looking  over  this 
list  of  agents  I  find  hardly  any  two  in  similar  circumstances.  One 
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agent  has  a  family  of  considerable  size,  four  children,  down  in  New 
Mexico,  and  he  cannot  live  on  the  $1,500.  Another  gentleman  and 
wife  can  live  very  comfortably  on  that  salary.  He  does  not  want 
more.  It  was  not  the  salary  that  took  him  down  there.  It  was  the 
motive  of  doing  good.  He  was  a  physician  in  good  practice.  Another 
case  was  a  man  not  married,  who  can  live  with  ease  on  $1,500.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  he  is  not  married,  for  Christian  women  ought  to  be  on 
the  ground.  A  uniform  compensation  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  quoted  as  an  argument.  But  I 
have  other  views  still.  I  sympathize  fully  with  these  gentlemen.  They 
ought  to  be  free  from  anxiety.  They  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  use 
their  own  means.  I  don't  think  the  missionary  societies  should  be  re- 
quired to  supplement  the  salaries.  They  are  Government  agents,  and 
the  Government  is  able  to  pay  them.  But  you  may  make  the  salary  so 
high  as  to  make  it  a  temptation  to  many  men  to  desire  the  situation. 
I  presume  we  have  all  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  men  desiring  a  salary  of 
$1,500  because  they  think  they  can  make  money  by  it.  It  is  very 
important  that  agents  should  be  .men  actuated  by  a  disinterested  spirit, 
by  a  desire  to  do  good.  The  men  that  the  church  nominates  should  be 
men  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  that  takes  our  missionaries  abroad, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  missionary  that  is  receiving  a  salary  equal  to 
$1,500  and  a  house.  We  have  some  business-men  in  our  church  who  are 
the  best  men  among  the  Indians. 

Here  are  two  Christian  families  side  by  side.  One  is  receiving  $1,500 
and  a  comfortable  house;  the  other  from  the  church  $1,200  and  a  house 
and  yet  is  content  and  happy.  I  would  hold  this  up  as  the  motive — the 
Government  shall  take  what  view  it  wishes,  we  shall  not  quarrel ;  the 
motive  that  actuates  us  is  not  a  money  motive  at  all,  but  a  far  higher 
and  nobler  motive,  that  of  doing  good.  We  only  desire  that  these 
agents  shall  be  placed  free  from  anxiety. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  in  the  minority  about  this.  I  am  often  in  the 
minority,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  right 
view.  I  think  it  is  the  view  that  will  carry  the  Government  and  the 
country  with  us.  We  are  told  the  country  does  not  believe  in  this. 
Let  the  couutry  see  men  going  into  this  from  disinterested  motives,  and 
you  can  rely  on  this  as  on  no  other  means  to  acquire  its  confidence. 

I  am  not  illiberal  at  all ;  but  I  see  clearly,  from  the  remarks  made,  that 
some  flexible  arrangement  is  desirable,  and  I  believe  this  impression 
prevails  in  the  Department.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Delano, 
and  understood  him  to  sympathize  with  these  views.  There  is  evident 
inequality,  and  it  is  not  wise  for  us  to  ignore  that  inequality  and  to  call 
for  the  general  allowance  of  a  large  amount,  where  in  many  cases  it 
is  not  needed. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  agents.  I  have 
thought  about  that  matter.  I  think  it  is  because  the  remains  of  the 
old  feeling  are  in  power,  the  feeling  that  these  agencies  were  very 
profitable,  and  I  think  that  some  Christian  men  have  found  themselves 
not  well  situated  in  their  business,  and  it  occurred  to  them  there  was  an 
opening  for  doing  good  and  at  the  same  time  for  getting  on  in  the  world. 
I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  we  have  had  applications  under 
these  mixed  motives.  My  faith  is  that  there  are  in  this  land  ten  thou- 
sand men  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  to  all  those  poor  Indians.  I  think  that  we  should  have 
faith  ourselves  in  the  Christian  character  and  in  our  own  people.  I  have 
talked  to  men  who,  I  am  confident,  would  answer  well  as  agents.  If 
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you  can  convince  them  that  they  can  do  good,  and  assure  them  of  a  lib- 
eral support,  they  will  go.  I  don't  favor  the  idea  of  making  these  sit- 
uations pecuniarily  desirable ;  I  believe  we  should  plant  ourselves  on 
broader  ground.  I  have  made  the  resolution  so  as  to  admit  of  wide  dis- 
cussion. I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think,  after  all  we  have  heard, 
that  it  may  be  well  or  expedient  for  this  meeting  to  adopt  something  on 
the  subject.  It  might  settle  the  minds  of  our  friends. 

Eev.  Mr.  REED.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  into  considera- 
tion several  facts  besides  this  motion  of  Dr.  Lowrie. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  missionaries  do  find  it 
necessary  in  one  way  or  another  to  resort  to  extreme  economy  in  order 
to -live  upon  their  salaries  ;  that  some  of  them  do  resort  to  methods  to 
supplement  their  salaries  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  agent  has  very  convenient  methods  of  supplementing  his  salary, 
and  the  temptation  is  very  strong,  and  my  opinion  is  that  good  economy 
would  incline  toward  sufficiency  of  salary.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  suf- 
ficient salary  would  involve  such  a  salary  as  would  relieve  the  person  of 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  questionable  acts  to  supplement  it. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  The  Indians  are  incessantly  calling  for  supplies  ;  they 
will  come  and  desire  to  be  fed.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  means  of  the  agent  are  necessarily  expended  in  that 
way.  If  anything  could  be  clone  to  meet  that  point  it  would  improve 
the  case  a  good  deal. 

While  looking  at  the  subject  of  $1,500,  it  has  been  the  old  salary 
from  time  immemorial,  even  in  times  when  the  purchasing-power  of 
money  was  twice  what  it  is  now.  This  salary  never  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient in  times  when  currency  had  double  the  purchasing-power  it  now 
has.  INow  it  is  equal  to  a  salary  of  $750  twenty  years  ago.  I  think 
the  salary  is  very  niggardly  and  utterly  disgraceful  to  the  country,  and 
I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  suggest  a  permanently 
higher  salary,  united  with  the  resolution,  however,  that  it  should  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances. 

Dr.  REED.  An  addition  is  suggested  to  the  resolution.  It  is  moved 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  agents  nominated  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies  should  receive  a  salary  regulated  by  the  expense  of 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  BISHOP.  There  is  unquestionably  uneveuuess  in  the  compensation 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  performed.  An  agent  goes  into  one  district 
and  does  a  given  amount  of  work ;  another  agent  goes  into  a  different 
district  and  does  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  yet  what  is  left  after  he 
has  gone  through  with  the  year  is  very  different  in  one  case  from  what 
it  is  in  the  other.  The  salary  is  really  $2,000.  They  allow  a  house  or 
pay  $500  for  a  man  to  hire  one  for  himself.  The  salary  should  be  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  $2,000.  One  man  may  go  into  one  place  and  lay 
up  $300.  Another  man  may  go  into  another  place,  exercise  more  rigid 
economy,  and  he  cannot  lay  up  a  cent.  Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  wise  to  referthis  whole  subject  to  a  sub-committee  to  reportupon 
next  year,  and  to  agree  upon  some  flexible  plan  by  which  the  Government 
can  supplement  the  salaries  of  persons  in  those  places  where  the  ex- 
penses of  living  are  necessarily  large.  These  men  need  relief;  the  great 
body  of  the  men  do.  There  are  some  cases  where  the  present  pay  is  so 
small  that  the  churches  must  support  the  man  or  he  must  draw  on  his 
own  resources. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  There  is  another  matter,  subject  to  this,  which  would 
be  very  proper  to  be  referred  to  the  sub-committee,  with  a  view  of  draw- 
ing up  a  memorial  to  Congress.  I  will  read  a  paragraph ;  it  is  a  report 
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of  the  "  representatives  of  religious  and  philanthropic  organizations"  co- 
operating with  the  Government  in  care  of  the  Indians,  held  by  appoint- 
ment in  New  York,  February  29,  1872.  The  committee  appointed  at  a 
iormer  meeting  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  adverse  influence  of 
soldiers  upon  the  Indians  and  to  propose  a  remedy,  made  the  following 
report:  "The  testimony  published  by  Congress  since  1806,  and  other 
documentary  evidence,  prove  that  among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  Indians  are,  first,  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ences of  the  United  States  soldiers  stationed  among  them  ;  and,  second, 
the  absence  of  the  restraints  and  protection  of  law,  so  that  they  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  considered  and  treated  as  outlaws,  without 
rights  which  white  men  have  been  bound  to  respect,"  &c.  This  state- 
ment is  supported  by  abundant  evidence.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  at  all. 
I  think  it  must  be  very  evident  that  if  this  subject  should  be  referred 
to  the  War  Department,  that  then  the  evils  referred  to  here  would,  if 
possible,  be  intensified,  because  soldiers  do  not  believe  in  anybody  but 
soldiers.  I  hope  this  subject  will  obtain  the  attention  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, and  form,  at  least,  part  of  the  memorial  to  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  matters  for  the  discussion  of  which  we  have  assembled. 

Mr.  DORSET.  I  should  prefer  a  committee  being  appointed.  I  think 
the  effect  would  be  disastrous  if  Congress  should,  by  any  means,  place 
the  Indian  Bureau  under  the  War  Department,  inasmuch  as  all  the  labor 
that  has  been  performed  under  the  peace  policy,  so-called,  would  be  lost. 
We  would  have  to  commence  anew  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  are 
now.  The  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  the 
Indians  to  civilization  seem  to  me  to  be  vanishing  by  degrees,  and  I 
have  been  in  hopes  that  they  would  make  such  progress  that  when  the 
term  of  the  present  administration,  which  we  know  is  favorable  to  this 
peace  policy,  terminates,  whatsoever  might  be  the  effect  of  our  next 
presidential  election,  the  peace  policy  would  be  so  well  established  that 
no  government  could  do  it  without  acting  very  unwisely  and  seeing  that 
it  was  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  right  for  this  meeting  to  express  its 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  I  think  some  one  should  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  passed  on  by  this  meeting. 

Mr.  EGBERTS.  I  would  move  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  LOWRIE.  I  am  glad  that  this  subject  has  come  up,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  formal  resolution  and  going  before 
Congress  as  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  churches.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  handle  for  a  great  many  to  advocate  more  strongly  the 
transfer.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  transfer.  I  think  the  Indians 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  department,  with  a  secretary  of  the 
Indian  department.  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  and  reached  that 
conclusion.  For  a  number  of  years  to  come  we  ought  to  have  a  separate 
department  of  Indian  affairs,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the 
country  at  the  head,  in  order  to  carry  on  well  the  Indian  affairs;  but,  I 
suppose,  that  is  hopeless  or  premature.  If  we  put  this  matter  in  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  we  will  array  against  us  a  large  class  of  men  who  are 
now  divided.  They  will  say,  "These  religious  men  are  providing  places 
for  their  friends."  We  can  imagine  other  selfish  motives  will  be  attribut- 
ed to  us.  I  hope  the  matter  will  be  discussed'.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  effort  will  be  made.  One  of  the  Senators  of  Missouri  is  committed 
to  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  whole  machinery  and  substituting 
therefor  the  officers  of  the  Army,  which,  you  recollect,  was  General 
Grant's  first  plan.  In  some  form  or  other  it  will  undoubtedly  undergo 
discussion.  If  we  are  of  one  mind  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
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Indians,  let  us  separate  and  in  our  several  ways  reach  the  public  mind 
informally,  and  not  in  a  formal  method  of  adopting  a  resolution  or  me- 
morial. You  must  bear  in  mind  we  are  here  not  representing  ourselves, 
not  merely  a  town-meeting,  but  we  are  representing  whole  bodies  of 
Christian  people,  and  I  do  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  that  position  before  the  country, 
or  before  the  church  even.  We  may  be  sure,  perhaps  morally  sure, 
that  our  friends  will  take  the  same  view,  but  we -are  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  them.  Mr.  Dodge  and  myself  belong  to  the  same  body,  but 
he,  as  a  layman,  is  a  little  more  free  than  I  am.  I  may  say,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, that  the  proposed  change  is  highly  injudicious,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  as  a  representative  of  my  church.  I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to 
formal  action  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JANNEY.  I  suppose  we  have  all  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  «he  controls.  We  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Indian  policy  has  so  far  been  a  success,  and  that  the  transfer  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  War  Department  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  cause.  Now,  my  idea  was,  when  I  first  opened  this  subject,  that  we 
should  express  this  sentiment  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  Indian 
commissioners  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  present  system.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  tenacious  of  my  own  opinions,  but,  if  that  is  the  sen- 
timent of  tnis  body,  I  see  no  impropriety  in  expressing  it  by  a  simple 
resolution,  indorsing  the  policy  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Mr.  DODGE.  Could  we  not  express  our  confidence  in  the  present 
and  ultimate  success  of  the  peace  policy  and,  at  the  same  time,  express 
our  confidence  in  the  Interior  Department,  which  would  indirectly  show 
our  views  without  commenting  at  all  upon  the  idea  of  the  change*? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  seems  to  me  nothing  can  be  more  consistent  in  a 
body  like  this  than  the  present  subject  of  transferring  the  Indian  affairs 
from  the  Interior  Department  to  the  War  Department ;  nothing  can  be 
more  consistent  than  for  us  to  express  that  sentiment,  because  we  pro- 
fess to  represent  the  Christian  voice  of  this  nation.  Why  should  we  be 
afraid  ?  Why  should  we  refrain  from  expressing  the  simple  truth  in 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  1  Fear  of  the  consequences  in  the  very  time 
when  we  should  speak  out  plainly,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  opin- 
ion of  the  success  of  the  peace  policy  of  the  Government,  to  say  to  the 
world  why  we  reprobate  such  a  course. 

Dr.  LOWRIE.  I  hope  the  subject  will  be  discussed  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  A  word  in  reply  to  the  last  speaker.  There  are  two 
weighty  reasons  why  we  should  not  pass  the  resolution.  It  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
to  be  criticised.  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken,  but  I  think  it  would  do  us 
more  harm  than  good.  The  second  reason  is  that  some  of  us  do  not 
come  here  to  take  any  official  action  outside  of  a  given  line  of  work.  We 
have  our  convictions,  but  do  not  bring  them  into  that  line  of  work.  So 
far  as  courage  to  say  what  a  man  thinks,  I  do  not  yield  to  any  man. 

Mr.  LANG.  The  point  that  seems  important  to  me  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  is  as  to  our  faith  in  the  policy.  I  have  never  entertained 
a  doubt,  or  shadow  of  doubt,  of  its  success.  I  am  inquired  of,  since  the 
troubles  we  have  had  lately  with  the  Modocs,  many  times  publically  in- 
quired of  by  public  men  in  reference  to  the  policy.  My  invariable 
answer  is  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  that  has  shaken  my  faith  a  particle.  I  suppose  that  all  the  differ- 
ent religious  societies  here  represented,  which  seem  to  back  up  and 
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carry  through  anything  of  this  character  and  worth,  are  of  the  same 
mind. 

So  far  as  we  have  Iqoked  into  it,  a  simple,  plain  expression  of  the 
continuation  of  our  faith  by  a  body  like  this  would  certainly,  to  my 
mind,  carry  greater  weight  than  it  would  to  enter  into  points  of  contro- 
versy. Sentiments  governed  by  various  circumstances  of  life  and  posi- 
tion in  the  nation  might  raise  opposition,  but  a  simple  statement  as  we 
go  along,  that  our  labors  have  been  blessed  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  that  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  until  the 
end,  and  until  the  object  is  accomplished,  can  not. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  am  reluctant  to  say  anything,  for  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
from  the  representatives  of  the  missionary  associations ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  all  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  to  somjB 
extent  the  experience  of  the  past  year  in  carrying  out  the  policy  under 
which  this  arrangement  of  denominations  by  the  missionary  societies 
has  been  started.  Whatever  can  be  brought  to  bear,  either  for  or 
against  the  propriety  of  continuing  that  policy,  I  think  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  for  such  a  meeting  as  this.  If,  when  those  experiences 
are  brought  together  from  all  the  different  agencies  controlled,  or  rather 
overlooked,  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  present,  if  they  coincide  to 
show  that  the  policy  is  the  best  to  be  pursued,  that  it  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued, that  any  other  that  we  have  known  of  in  the  past  would  be  dam- 
aging to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  and  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  perfectly  proper  and  just  that  a  meeting  like  this  should  pass  a  reso- 
lution embodying  its  views.  If  they  do  not  hold  these  views  I  would 
be  one  of  the  very  first  to  ask  an  expression  of  opposition  to  the  policy. 

On  the  other  point,  in  reference  to  turning  over  the  Indian  Bureau  to 
the  control  of  the  military,  I  feel  very  much  as  I  felt  regarding  a  hun- 
dred resolutions  and  a  hundred  bills  which  I  had  placed  in  my  hands 
last  winter.  There  were  things,  I  cannot  say  how  many,  which  stirred 
up  the  indignation  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  such  things, 
so  wrong,  so  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian,  and  so  wrongful 
to  the  country,  could  be  contemplated.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that 
when  those  subjects  came  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  which  prop- 
erly had  the  examination  of  them,  there  were  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  chances  in  a  thousand  that  that  would  be  the  last  of  them. 

I  have  not  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners^ to  immediately  rush  to  the  Department,  or  to  Congress, 
with  the  repres'entation  that  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  thing,  ought  not 
to  be  done.  So  I  believe  when  a  simple  resolution  has  been  proposed  in 
either  House  of  Congress  to  accomplish  a  thing  which  I  think  the  coun- 
try has  fully  decided  is  not  the  proper  thing,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us 
to  commence  sending  in  memorials,  or  passing  resolutions  against  it, 
unless  we  are  ourselves  conscious  that  something  justifies  the  attempt 
at  the  change.  I  hope,  if  this  meeting  does  feel  that  the  Indian  policy 
is  the  right  policy,  that  it  is  a  success,  and  that  it  is  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  toward  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  of  protect- 
ing the  country  as  well  as  the  Indians  against  wrong-doing,  they  will 
adopt  such  resolutions  as  will  express  it. 

Dr.  REED.  It  will  be  known  to  the  public  that  we  discussed  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  will  be  known  that  finally  we  did  not  at  all  resolve  upon  the 
subject.  That  non-resolving  may  be  interpreted  in  one  way  and  per- 
haps in  another.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  resolution  like  this  would  be 
expressive  of  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting  and  avoid  the  danger  that 
must  certainly  come  in  view  of  this  discussion  : 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  great  satisfaction  the  beneficial  results 
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thus  far  of  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the  In- 
dians, and  we  hereby  express  our  unabated  confidence  in  its  ultimate 
and  complete  success,  of  which  the  happy  unity  that  has  thus  far  exist- 
ed between  the  Interior  Department,  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers, and  the  missionary  societies  is  an  indication. 

Mr.  Janney  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  A  gentleman  spoke  to  me  a  while  ago  as  desiring  to 
say  something  upon  the  subject,  but  being  a  stranger  to  the  meeting  he 
was  reluctant  to  speak.  It  is  Mr.  Meacham,  of  Oregon,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  commission  to  the  Modocs. 

Mr.  MEACHAM.  I  have  sought  this  opportunity  to  speak  because  I 
believe  I  am  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  because  I  feel  that  I  am  surround- 
ed for  once  in  the  last  twelve  months  by  those  whose  hearts  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  mine,  and  that  is  what  I  have  scarcely  known  since  I 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Modoc  peace  commission.  I  have 
been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  speeches  made  to-day,  and  almost 
every  gentleman  that  has  touched  the  question  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Indian  and  the  status  of  this  policy  has  referred  to  the  Modoc  people. 

It  was  my  misfortune,  perhaps,  to  have  known  something  of  the  Mo- 
docs  many  years  ago,  and  from  that  fact  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
commission  of  last  year.  I  think  I  understand  the  Modoc  question,  and 
from  an  extended  period  of  service  in  the  Indian  Department,  aside  from 
the  Modoc  question,  have  some  interest  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government. 

My  heart  was  molded  to  that  idea  in  my  childhood,  and  when  I  was 
an  officer  with  power  I  sought  to  cultivate  that  great  idea  of  doing 
right  because  it  was  right ;  of  doing  justice  to  those  who  were  help- 
less. My  mind  goes  back  now  to  the  last  time  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Captain  Jack,  the  man  whom  the  world  regards  to-day  as  a  despe- 
rado, and  whom  I  know  to  be  far  from  it.  One  bloody  deed  of  his  life 
condemned  him  to  the  gallows,  and  he  died  for  the  wrongs  of  other 
men.  While  on  trial,  without  counsel,  I  said  :  "  Captain  Jack,  the  news- 
papers say  that  you  have  spoken  for  your  race,  and  that  now  extermina- 
tion should  be  the  cry.  Now,  speak  for  your  race  once  again,  and  place 
on  record  the  history  of  the  wrongs  of  your  people/7  He  sought  to  do 
so,  but,  manacled  as  he  was,  surrounded  by  the  power  of  the  Army,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  majesty  of  the  court,  his  heart  failed  him.  Not 
being  fairly  understood,  he  failed  to  do  it.  True,  the  world  regards  him 
as  a  savage  and  as  a  desperado,  but  he  was  a  man,  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary man,  and  with  all  his  faults  I  have  regard  for  his  memory  yet. 
When  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Speak  for  me, 
Meacham,  you  understand  me  ;  you  know  my  heart ;  you  know  all  this 
heart ;"  although  I  confess  I  stood  within  three  feet  of  him  when  he- 
shot  General  Canby  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  assassination,  I  said, 
"  It  you  had  made  the  assault  upon  me  as  you  made  it  upon  General 
Canby  I  would  do  it,  but  with  General  Canby's  blood  upon  your  hands 
I  cannot  do  so;  but  wherever  I  go  I  will  speak  for  justice  for  your 
race,"  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  I  know  that  almost  the  entire  press  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  of  the  entire  frontier  are  opposed  to  this  idea.  I  know 
that  gentlemen  representing  the  Pacific  coast  in  this  Congress  have 
introduced  resolutions  referred  to  to-day,  and  that  the  Modoc  war  is 
made  the  pretext  for  a  fight  against  the  President's  Indian  policy. 

If  I,  after  the  treatment  I  received  at  their  hands,  can  afford  to  talk 
for  them,  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  a  better  right  to  do  it.  And  I  say 
here  once  again  if  a  thing  is  right  say  it  is  right,  and  if  it  is  wrong  say 
t  is  wrong. 
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The  only  hope  of  this  fast  decaying  race  is  in  the  present  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Stand  by  it ;  tight  it  out  by 
every  lawful  and  legitimate  means,  and  uphold  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  it.  The  Modoc  war  was  not  the  result  of  the  peace  commission.  If 
I  had  the  time  I  could  show  you  where  that  trouble  began.  Not  from 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  but  from  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the 
men  who  had  no  heart  or  faith  in  this  people.  Failing  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  these  men  when  upon  the  reservation,  the  blood  of  Canby, 
Thomas,  and  the  twenty-five  settlers  rests  not  upon  the  President's 
policy,  not  upon  Secretary  Delano's  commission  to  the  Modocs,  but 
away  back  twenty  years  ago.  Near  the  rock  where  Canby  fell  Captain 
Jack  could  point  to  the  place  where  twenty-one  of  his  own  people  were 
betrayed  under  a  white  flag  of  truce,  and,  while  unarmed,  were  slain. 
This  country  boasts  that  liberty  prevailed  when  it  liberated  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  but  the  perpetrator  of  that  deed  was  rewarded  with 
office. 

Captain  Jack,  in  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him,  referred  to 
this  fact,  saying:  "You  say  it  is  wrong,  but  your  Government  gave 
him  an  office;  your  Government  never  said  it  was  wrong." 

I  want  to  make  an  impression  now.  I  wrant  to  say  that  the  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  peace  commission  was  right,  and  that  the  assassi- 
nation was  the  result  of  baseness  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  my  own 
race  twenty  years  before. 

I  am  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time.  I  only  say,  in  conclusion,  up- 
hold this  policy  if  you  love  God,  if  you  love  justice  and  right.  If  you 
would  see  the  few  remaining  dark  strangers  ever  come  up  to  your 
plane  of  citizenship,  go  to  them  with  the  hand  of  friendship  and  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  mete  out  simple,  even-handed  justice,  and  they  may 
yet  join  with  your  negroes  in  exulting  shouts  that  they  are  free  at  last. 
(Applause.) 

The  chairman  called  for  the  question  on  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Reed, 
and  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  There  is  another  question — that  is,  that  the  industry  of 
the  Indians  should  be  fostered  by  the  purchase  of  their  products  for 
Government  use.  A  year  ago  or  less  I  called  on  General  Sherman  and 
spoke  with  him  on  this  general  subject  of  the  civilization  of  the  Indians, 
and  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  important  if  the  sup- 
plies or  products  produced  by  the  Indians  could  find  a  purchaser,  a 
market,  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  General  Sherman 
said,  "  Yes ;  but  Congress  does  not  want  anything  of  the  kind."  He 
admitted  the  necessity,  but  expressed  that  opinion.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  President  is  of  the  same  opinion;  but  that  Congress 
does  not  want  to  do  it.  If  Congress  does  not  want  to  do  it,  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  it.  If  Congress  desires,  while  expressing  sentiments  of 
economy  and  all  that,  extravagance  and  injustice,  I  think  we  had  better 
know  it.  Therefore,  I  would  offer  the  following : 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Indians 
should  be  fostered  by  the  purchase  from  them  of  such  of  their  products 
as  the  Government  may  require,  and  that  a  committee  be  authorized  to 
memorialize  Congress,  asking  them  to  enact  that  the  Government  sup- 
plies shall  be  purchased,  so  far  as  may  be  expedient,  from  the  Indians. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  will  second  the  motion  merely  that  it  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  various  military  stations 
have  often  seen  instances  where  small  amounts  of  the  product  of  Indian 
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labor  might  be  presented  and  sold  ;  but  Government  officers  have 
generally  taken  the  ground  that  they  are  wholly  undeserving  attention. 
I  suppose  as  a  mere  commercial  transaction  it  is  not  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

Suppose  we  are  at  Fort  Sill,  and  that  the  Wicbitas  should  raise  five 
hundred  bushels  of  corn.  There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  Government 
employ  who  would  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  buy  that  corn  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  all  bought  by  contract  and  bought  according  to  law. 
The  only  way  would  be  for  the  Government  to  authorize  officers  to  pur- 
chase such  products  as  the  Indians  could  furnish. at  the  rate  which  it 
costs  the  Government  to  get  supplies  to  that  poinf.  No  doubt  the 
amount  would  be  small  at  first ;  but  very  soon  it  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

I  will  relate  a  little  incident,  and  I  arn  glad  both  the  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  the  circumstance  are  present.  When  at  Fort  Sill,  on  a  visit, 
I  believe  General  Grierson  pointed  out  an  Indian  who  was  a  wild 
Comanche.  He  had  been  brought  in  and  kept  there  by  the  military 
authorities.  General  Grierson  told  him  he  could  raise  radishes,  lettuce, 
and  turnips,  and  sell  them.  He  gave  him  some  seed.  The  Indian  soon 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  work,  and  he  soon  came  there  with 
something  to  sell.  With  a  lew  cents  or  shillings  to  put  into  his  pockets 
it  seemed  almost  to  put  a  new  man  into  him. 

Although  the  thing  in  itself  is  of  no  account,  it  starts  a  train  of 
thought  which,  if  carried  out,  would  make  many  an  Indian  feel  that  he 
could  support  himself  if  there  was  a  market  for  his  produce.  I  once 
made  a  remark  of  the  same  tenor  to  a  friend,  and  he  said  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
attend  to  these  little  details;  but  they  would  increase  from  year  to  year 
till  by  and  by  the  Cherokee  country  would  furnish  beef,  corn,  and  oats. 
The  Indians  in  various  parts  of  the  country  would  know  beforehand 
what  kind  of  things  they  could  raise  that  the  Government  wanted,  and 
they  would  adapt  agricultural  pursuits  to  the  market;  and  when  they 
had  a  market  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run — I  do 
not  say  it  is  going  to  sprout  up  in  one  year,  Or  two,  or  five — the  result 
would  be  remarkably  good. 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  I  did  not  second  the  motion  because  I  wished  it  to  pass, 
but  merely  to  place  it  in  a  proper  light  for  debate.  I  wish  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  in  relation 
to  memorializing  Congress.  At  times  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune  for 
the  Indians  to  have  a  market.  For  instance :  A  good  many  Apaches 
seemed  to  be  picking  and  cutting  hay  with  their  knives,  two  years  ago, 
to  partly  supply  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the  companies  in 
charge  of  them,  and  they  lost  their  lives.  The  effect  their  industry  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were  supplying  the  Government 
with  hay  at  high  prices,  was  such  as  to  cost  over  a  hundred  of  them 
their  lives. 

The  motion  to  amend  Mr.  Tatham's  resolution  was  seconded. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  The  very  incident  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brunot  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  Those  Apaches  were  murdered  by  these  people  be- 
cause they  stood  in  their  way.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  elsewhere, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  meet  that  case  fairly  and  squarely. 
I  think  it  is  due  to  ourselves  and  due  to  the  cause  we  represent  to  stand 
up  manfully  and  demand  the  right,  no  matter  what  the  consequences. 
I  would  rather  go  down  with  the  flag  flying. 

Mr.  DODGTE.  I  hope  the  committee  will  excuse  me  for  omitting  to 
read  at  the  proper  time  a  letter  from  Dr.  Crosby,  chancellor  of  the 
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University  of  New  York,  addressed  to  me,  in  relation  to  bis  great  fear 
as  to  what  might  take  place  in  the  transfer  of  the  care  of  the  Indians 
to  the  War  Department,  and  at  the  same  time  speaking  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  protection  for  the  Indian  in  his  civil  rights,  before 
the  courts,  and  that  his  pastoral  work  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
Government.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

January  19,  1874. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Will  you  permit  me  to  address  you  as  one  of  the  United  States  Indian 
commission,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  effort  is  being  made  at  Washing- 
ton to  put  the  Indians  again  under  military  rule,  and  to  beg  the  Indian  commission  to 
prepare  a  bill  which  shall  embody  a  permanent  peace  policy,  giving  the  Indians  the 
advantage  of  courts,  means  of  pastoral  life  on  reservations,  and  an  Indian  police,  pre- 
serving them  from  the  cruel  care  of  the  War  Department. 

The  people  at  large  bave  confidence  in  the  Indian  commission,  and  a  bill  prepared 
by  their  experience  will  command  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  upholders  of  a  true 
Indian  policy  in  Congress  will,  moreover,  be  strengthened,  and  the  present  conspiracy 
of  the  Indian  ring  will  be  checkmated. 

The  people  look  to  the  Indian  commission  for  this  work  as  the  consummation  of  their 
labors,  and,  before  the  commission  is  dissolved  by  its  interested  enemies,  this  act  will 
crown  its  history  with  glory. 

In  writing  this  private  note,  I  know  I  ani  representing  the  earnest  views  and  wishes 
of  our  New  York  Indian  commission,  a  private  association  of  six  years'  life,  deeply 
anxious  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  who  dread  to  think  of  another  period  of  Chivington 
and  Wichita  and  Camp  Grant  and  Piegan  massacres,  for  which  God  will  punish  our 
guilty  nation. 

Trusting  that  at  your  coming  meeting  this  most  important  matter  will  be  matured,  I 
have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  trulv, 

HOWARD  CROSBY. 

Hon.  W.  E.  DODGE. 

Dr.  FERRIS.  As  regards  the  memorializing  of  Congress,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing of  this  sort:  that,  as  a  member  of  a  religious  association,  I  would 
rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with  an  action  of  that  kind,  but,  as  an 
individual,  I  would  like  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do;  and  if  we  are  here 
this  afternoon  simply  as  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  not  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity,  except  in  so  far  as  we  may  be  presumed  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  people  to  whom  we  belong,  with  whom  we  most  con- 
stantly associate,  then  I  should  be  in  favor  of  a  very  decided  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  any  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  Indian 
business. 

We  represent  here,  in  our  opinions,  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of 
tax-payers  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  right  to  talk  to  Congress ; 
we  have  a  right  to  tell  Congress  what  shall  be  done  with  our  money. 
The  bodies  that  are  represented  to-day  in  this  room  are  furnishing  the 
great  bulk  of  the  money  that  sustains  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,-and,  on  the  principle  that  taxation  carries  with  it  representation, 
there  are  no  men  in  the  land  that  have  as  much  right  to  speak  posi- 
tively, and  even  authoritatively,  as  those  represented  here  to-day'.  I 
think  that  persons  who  pay  but  a  very  small  amount  of  taxation — say, 
for  instance,  the  people  of  Arizona — should  bear  this  in  mind.  I  came 
here  to-day  with  the  intention  of  not  saying  a  word  about  the  people  of 
Arizona.  I  have  been  roundly  abused  in  that  Territory.  This  commis- 
sion has  been  abused.  We  are  a  set  of  hypocrites  with — with — white 
neckties.  [Laughter.]  That  is  about  what  we  are  out  in  Arizona.  Now, 
gentlemen,  the  people  of  Arizona  have  no  sort  of  business  to  come  into 
Congress  and  undertake  to  control  this  thing.  They  are  living  off  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  great  bulk  of  white  men  in  that 
Territory  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
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DO  business  to  say  what  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  As  an 
individual,  I  feel  that  way;  and  I  Jeel  that  we  have  a  right  to  speak 
very  tleeidedly  oa  these  points  ;  but  as  a  member  of  a  religious  body, 
I  would  decidedly  prefer  to -have  just  as  little  as  possible  to  say  on  a 
political  subject.  To  my  mind,  the  whole  thing  turns  on  the  considera- 
tion whether  we  are  here  as  American  citizens,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  a  very  large  body  of  American  citizens,  or 
whether  we  are  here  this  afternoon  as  representatives  of  religious 
bodies. 

I  think  Congress  ought  to  understand,  and  I  think  those  men  who 
made  so  much  noise  subsequent  to  the  Modoc  affair  ought  to  understand, 
that  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  intelligent  people — and  of  the  people 
who  supply  the  funds;  they  may  as  well  understand  that — who  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  best  thing  for  the  Indians  that  we  have  ever  had, 
and  that  if  those  men  undertake  to  make*  any  change  in  it  we  will  use 
our  influence  to  see  that  those  men  do"1  not  come  to  Congress  again. 
[Applause.]  I  can  say  that  if  the  vote  of  our  church  is  thrown  against 
our  Representative  he  cannot  get  back  here.  He  will  understand  what 
our  mind  is  in  this  matter,  and  will  know  that  this  thing  is  to  be  let 
alone. 

Mr.  WHIPPLE,  (chairman.)  The  question  is  upon  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Brunot,  to  strike  out  of  Mr.  Tatham's  resolution  the  words  com- 
mencing with  "and." 

Dr.  LOWEJE.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  sympathize 
very  much  with  Dr.  Ferris,  but  I  am  here  not  as  an  individual.  I 
would  not  be  here  if  1  was  merely  a  private  citizen.  I  ain  here  because 
I  am  connected  with  an  organization.  That  body  of  Christian  people 
never  empowered  me  to  come  here  and  represent  them.  I  hope,  by 
common  consent,  we  will  not  go  into  that  line  of  movement.  I  knowr 
there  are  those  here  who  are  ready  for  it,  but  I  trust  they  will  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  those  of  us  who  are  not  prepared.  The  importance 
of  this  meeting  may  not  be  appreciated  by  its  friends.  There  are  those 
here  who  know  the  opinions  of  their  denominations,  and  know  perfectly 
well  that  their  action  will  be  sustained,  not  because  we  have  seut  up  a 
memorial,  but  because  the  subject  is  understood.  These  men  will  not 
act  because  A,  B,  or  C  says  they  shall,  but  because  they  understand 
the  matter.  I  think  it  would  weaken  this  body  to  put  ourselves  in  that 
attitude  before  the  Christian  communities.  I  am  opposed  to  seeing 
that  action  taken,  although  sympathizing  with  the  general  question. 

Mr.  DODGE.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  fact  can  be  substantiated 
that  the  cutting  of  grass  by  these  Indians  for  the  Government  was  the 
main  reason  they  were  massacred?  If  so,  why  should  not  this  meeting 
memorialize  Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  should  be  encour- 
aged in  agriculture  by  the  understanding  that  there  should  be  purchased 
from  them  at  the  posts  all  their  produce  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Government?  I  would  suggest  that  Congress  be  thus  memorialized, 
that  officers  may  understand  that  they  are  to  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  the  Indians  may  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

Mr.  JONES.  If  such  encouragement  were  given  to  the  Indians  it  would 
not  be  a  small  thing,  as  some  suggest.  I  would  say,  so  far  as  Fort  Gib- 
son is  concerned,  that  our  Indians  would  supply  everything.  If  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  supplying  that  fort  at  con  tract  prices,  if  tne  con- 
tractor did  not  come  in  between  them  and  the  Government,  they  would 
supply  all  the  beef,  all  the  flour,  all  the  corn,  all  the  wood,  all  the  hay— 
everything  that  is  needed,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two 
things  of  minor  importance.  It  would  be  not  only  the  beginning,  but 
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tbe  consummation.     There  would  be  no  room  for  the  contractor.     I 
think  the  intelligent  Cherokees  present  will  bear  ine  out. 

Ihe  resolution  of  Mr.  Tatham,  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Brunot, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  TATHAM.  There  has  been  something  said  about  the  police  taking 
the  place  of  the  soldiery.  I  do  not  know  that  this  meeting  intends  to 
take  any  action  upon  that.  I  propose  action  shall  be  taken,  and  will 
offer  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  presented,  I  would  like  to  relate  an 
incident  that  happened  at  Fort  Sill  quite  recently.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  agent  who  formerly  occupied  that  position  to  have  sentinels,  a 
military  guard.  An  Indian  could  not  even  approach  the  agent's 
office  without  being  subjected  to  an  examination  j  and  it  had  a  very 
discouraging  effect  upon  the  Indians.  That  agent  was  removed 
and  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent.  His  first  official  act  was  to 
write  a  note  to  the  military  commander,  requesting  him  to  remove 
the  military  guard  from  the  agent's  house.  Whether  from  that 
cause  or  some  other,  there  was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  against  him, 
and,  instead  of  carrying  out  his  wishes,  the  officer  in  command 
immediately  withdrew  the  guard  not  only  from  the  agent's  house  but 
from  the  Government  stores,  sending  a  note  to  the  agent  notifying 
him  that  when  he  wanted  a  guard  he  would  send  one.  The  agent  said 
if  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  the  guard  from  the  public  stores  it  was  a 
matter  for  his  consideration.  He  told  the  Indians,  the  Kiowas,  how  the 
matter  stood,  and  it  charmed  them— went  immediately  to  their  hearts. 
He  told  them  he  should  rely  upon  their  honor  to  keep  order.  The  first 
day  of  distribution  was  more  orderly  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
During  the  day  the  agent  observed  an  Indian  riding  about,  and,  on 
inquiry  of  the  Indians,  learned  that  they  had  placed  an  Indian  guard 
over  the  property. 

I  think  that  is  an  encouraging  circumstance.  I  would  move  as  fol- 
lows :  That  this  subject  be  considered  with  a  view  to  inviting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  a  police  force,  instead  of  a  military  force,  wherever  it 
can  be  adopted,  and  that  force  constituted  of  Indians. 

There  is  a  request  that  the  Indian  delegations  should  express  their 
views,  and  I  will  not  occupy  their  time. 

Mr.  Ross.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  two  annual  meet- 
ings held  in  this  parlor,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
evening.  I  only  regret,  in  speaking,  that  I  have  nothing  of  a  definite 
character  matured  in  my  mind. 

In  regard  to  the  Indians  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Government,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  indorse  everything  Mr.  Jones  said,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Fort  Gibson.  The  Cherokees  and  Creeks  can  supply  all  the  vegetables,  all 
the  corn,  all  the  wood,  all  the  beef,  and  all  the  hay,  and  probably  at 
rates  about  as  low  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  other  parties,  with  this 
single  difficulty :  It  is  not  every  man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  contract  to  furnish  large  amounts  of  supplies-  That  is  the 
main  obstacle  to  all  the  supplies  being  bought  at  that  military  post.  I 
suppose  the  same  is  applicable  to  Fort  Sill.  I  have  no  doubt  the  farmers 
in  the  Washita  Valley  would  be  able  to  furnish  most  of  the  supplies 
needed  at  that  post. 

In  regard  to  other  matters,  I  think  I  can,  with  a  great  degree  of  con- 
fidence, say  the  Cherokees,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  progressive. 
The  order  which  has  prevailed  throughout  their  country  has  been  quite 
as  good  as  can  be  expected,  and  I  think  there  are  innumerable  signs  of 
improvement  among  all  classes  of  the  Cherokee  people. 
14  ic 
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Our  funds  have  increased  very  materially  and  are  still  increasing. 
The  Cherokees  have  now  invested  in  Government  bonds  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  upward  of  $2,000,000.  They  still  have  about 
7,000,000  acres  of  land,  lying  west  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  which  are 
to  be  used  by  the  Government  for  the  settlement  of  friendly  Indians 
who  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  in- 
come from  the  deposits  with  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  government;  25  per  cent,  constitutes  the  school- 
fund,  and  15  per  cent,  the  orphan-fund.  The  income  from  the  source  I 
have  named  will  the  coming  year  be  nearly  $150,000,  making  nearly 
$50,000  for  a  school-fund  and  about  $15,000  as  the  orphan-fund.  This 
entire  sum  will  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
country,  those  who  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits. 

As  Mr.  Jones  stated,  we  have  sixty-odd  public  schools ;  and  we  have 
also  a  female  school,  taught  by  a  young  lady,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
first  educational  institutions  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  a  manual- 
labor  school,  at  which  there  are  ninety  pupils  in  attendance,  taught  by 
three  or  four  different  individuals;  and  we  hope  to  shortly  establish  a 
high  school  for  males.  In  connection  with  this  we  intend  to  organize 
primary  departments.  At  the  last  session  of  congress,  in  the  council  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  $75.000  was  set  aside  to  found  an  institution  for 
the  aged  indigent  persons  of  the  nation.  The  orphan-school  has  also  a 
liberal  endowment,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  permanent  footing  in  a  short 
time.  We  hope  to  have  a  farm  connected  with  it  and  probably  some  of 
the  simpler  mechanic  arts  will  be  taught. 

The  Cherokee  council,  in  its  session  in  November,  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  prison — some  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  jail — and  changed  the  criminal  code.  They  also  au- 
thorized a  committee  to  prepare  a  new  code  of  laws.  They  also  set 
aside  $100,000  for  the  blind,  $25,000  to  be  used  in  erecting  a  building 
and  the  remainder  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution.  We  hope 
at  the  next  meeting  of  our  council  to  have  these  various  institutions  in 
operation. 

As  regards  education :  It  is  a  subject  I  feel  deeply  interested  in.  I 
may  say,  with  great  deference  to  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  here,  that  I  have  some  convictions  of  my  own  in  regard  to  the 
best  methods  of  instructing  Indian  children.  I  rely  upon  them  chiefly 
because  they  have  been  tested.  My  own  idea  in  relation  to  the  best 
and  quickest  method  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
is,  to  bring  the  children  together  in  boarding-schools,  where  they  will 
be  taught  in  English  and  have  associates  who  will  speak  in  English;  so 
that,  whether  studying  or  at  play,  they  will  all  the  time  be  receiving 
knowledge  from  their  associates.  I  think  this  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated in  the  missionary  schools  in  former  years  among  the  Cherokees. 
It  possesses  another  advantage:  you  have  the  children  under  control ; 
you  teach  them  obedience,  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and  you  are 
also  enabled  at.  the  same  time  to  impart  to  them  moral  instruction  which 
will  remain  implanted  in  their  hearts  through  life.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  idea  of  translating  into  the  Indian  languages  primers  and  books; 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that,  in  order  to  make  any  system  of  that  sort  suc- 
cessful, you  must  have  teachers  who  are  competent  to  instruct  in  that 
language  as  well  as  who  understand  the  English  language.  These  are 
my  views  in  regard  to  the  subject;  but  I  would  like,  of  course,  to  see 
something  like  a  system  of  manual  labor  combined  with  any  schools 
that  may  be  established. 

In  regard  to  the  general  political  character  of  the  Territory:  It  has 
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been  quiet  as  a  general  thing.  We  have  disturbances  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence, but  they  are  no  more  frequent  than  in  the  surrounding  States. 
Events  which  take  place  there,  however,  are  seized  hold  of  and  mag- 
nified— the  object  being  to  create  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that 
the  condition  of  that  country  is  such  as  to  render  necessary  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  to  secure  greater  security  to  life.  We  who  live  there 
understand  the  animus  of  this. 

We  are  desirious  of  maintaining  the  position  we  occupy  at  present. 
A  portion  of  the  considerations  which  induced  these  Indians  to  leave 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  go  west,  was  that  they  might 
have  the  right  to  homes,  the  right  to  the  soil,  and  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. They  still  cling  to  those  rights,  and  all  they  ask  is  that  the 
Government  will  comply  with  its  treaty  obligations. 

The  Cherokees  are  no  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  other  leading  tribes  in 
the  Territory.  They  do  not  cost  the  Government  a  single  cent  in  the 
way  of  clothing  or  subsistence. 

It  has  also  been  represented  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  President  in  filling  up  the  Indian  Territory  with  Indians 
from  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  I  can  only  say,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  case  extends,  that  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  single 
objection  to  the  policy  of  the  President  in  that  respect. 

The  Cherokees  agreed  that  a  large  portion  of  their  Territory,  lying 
west  of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian,  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  not  only  obligated  by  their  treaty  provisions,  but  I 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  they  are  anxious  that  the  plan  shall  be  car- 
ried out.  They  believe  if  the  Territory  could  be  filled  up  with  other 
Indians,  and  if  the  Government  will  adhere  to  the  idea  of  keeping  'it  for 
the  Indians,  that  it  will  be  to  their  best  interests. 

I  must  confess  I  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of 
the  so  called  peace  policy  of  the  President.  1  believe,  if  adhered  to,  it 
will  be  productive  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians;  but 
that  if  materially  departed  from,  no  one  here  can  foresee  the  results. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  it  was  said  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  push  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west.  But  the  policy  of 
the  Government  seems  to  have  been  changed,  and  recently  we  had  the 
balance  of  Captain  Jack's  band  transferred  from  the  Pacific-coast  to 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  is 
increasing,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance 
whether  they  are  to  be  protectecl  or  whether  a  state  of  circumstances 
is  to  be  created  that  will  bring  about  difficulties  and  lead  to  their  exter- 
mination. 

Mr.  WHIPPLE,  (chairman.)  I  think  I  state  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
when  I  say  we  are  very  much  gratified  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eoss, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  something  more  from  our  brethren  of  that 
region. 

Colonel  POUTER.  It  seeming  to  be  the  object  of  this  meeting  to  give 
expression  to  views  upon  subjects  that  are  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Government,  I  think  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  an  expression 
from  the  members  of  this  convention  on  the  idea  of  extending  territorial 
government  over  the  Indian  Territory.  We  look  upon  that  as  the  most 
dangerous — you  may  call  it — experiment  that  could  be  thought  of. 
The  Indian  looks  upon  it  that  way.  You  may  think  the  Indians  love 
their  country,  which  they  do  ;  but  they  love  self-government.  Love  to 
control  themselves  according  to  their  own  notions  is  far  greater  than 
anything  else.  They  will  give  up  their  homes.  They  have  done  so  since 
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the  first  time  the  white  man  met  the  Indian — have  gone  westward,  west- 
ward. Why  I  To  govern  themselves.  That  is  the  first  idea  of  an  In- 
dian. We  feel  that  our  friends  should  protect  us  in  that  one  thing  j 
that  they  should  help  us,  because  the  change  from  that  is  the  most 
dangerous  experiment  that  could  be  tried  upon  the  Indians.  I  think,  if 
this  body  has  examined  the  matter  thoroughly,  without  prejudice,  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  Indians  do  better  where  left  to  control  and  gov- 
ern themselves  than  where  placed  within  State  boundaries.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  this  year  many 
State  legislatures  will  request  their  removal. 

Now,  suppose  a  territorial  government  was  to  be  established.  The 
object  of  the  Government  may  be  well  in  doing  so;  but  it  would  not  be 
so  interpreted  by  the  people  at  large ;  the  press  would  not  so  interpret  it. 
The  conclusion  would  be  that  the  country  was  open  to  settlement  be- 
cause the  extension  of  United  States  laws  over  the  district  would  give 
all  to  understand  that  they  had  a  right  to  go  there.  They  w?ould  go 
there;  and  then,  the  question  is,  how  could  they  be  got  out?  They 
have  never  yet  been  got  out  of  an  Indian  reservation  where  they  once 
occupied  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  cost  the  Government  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  get  a  country  for  the  Indians  elsewhere. 

The  Greeks  feel  that  they  can  govern  themselves,  and  I  think  all  the 
other  Indian  tribes  feel  that  they  can  govern  themselves  without  any 
protectorate  from  the  Government.  They  have  had  a  test  of  forty  years 
and  have  improved  very  rapidly.  W7e  believe  we  can  work  out  our  des- 
tiny if  let  alone.  It  can  be  well  substantiated  that  there  are  as  many 
religious  people,  in  proportion  to  population,  in  the  Indian  Territory  as 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  their  religion  is  gen- 
uine. We  have  your  religion;  now  let  us  work  out  our  own  destiny. 
Let  us  educate  ourselves.  Give  us  security,  and  I  promise  the  Indian 
will  come  out  all  right.  I  would  like  an  expression  from  this  body  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  SIMMONS.  I  do  feel  as  though,  in  some  capacity,  we,  if  not  repre- 
senting our  societies,  certainly  in  our  individual  capacities,  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  something  and  do  something  which  shall  help  our  Indian 
brethren.  I  should  like  to  hear  our  Indian  brothers  speak  further  as  to 
whether  they  desire  a  market  for  their  products. 

Mr.  BRVNOT.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  misapprehension.  No  one 
could  question  the  advantage  of  getting  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
Indians;  and  no  one  could  doubt  the  propriety  of  encouraging  and 
protecting  industry ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  there  is.  The 
question  in  my  mind  was  as  to  memorializing  Congress  to  do  what  we  had 
not  examined  into  ourselves.  It  was  to  memorialize  Congress  to  wholly 
subvert  the  present  contract  system.  Further,  it  was  a  proposition  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  legislate  to  do  that  which  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments already  are  doing  from  time  to  time,  have  the  right  to  do,  and,  I 
think,  frequently  do. 

Colonel  ADAIR.  The  questions  which  have  been  presented  have  been 
very  thoroughly  handled  by  those  who  have  preceded  me.  As  to  the 
subjects  of  education  and  educational  facilities  *in  our  country,  you 
know  all  about  those  things  as  well  as  we  do,  and  Mr.  Koss,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Porter  have  stated  the  correct  history  of  our  people  in  that  re- 
gard. We  have,  perhaps,  better  educational  facilities  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  in  proportion  to  population,  or  as  good,  at  least,  as  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  no  tax  to  the  Government.  We  pay  all 
our  expenses.  But  all  that  has  been  explained  more  ably  than  I  am 
able  to  explain  it. 
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With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  our  products:  Of  course  we  are  very 
rinch  in  favor  of  that,  and  think  that  the  commission  should  memorial- 
ize Congress  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  we  would  like  to  urge  the  com- 
mission to  do  so,  because  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  our  people 
to  follow  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life ;  to  follow  agricultural  and  pasto- 
ral pursuits;  to  raise  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  stock.  Take  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  you  will  find,  as  the  honorable  commission  has  already  re- 
ported, that  we  have  raised  more  of  the  products  of  the  earth  with  our 
labor  than  any  other  Territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  so  with  re- 
gard to  cattle.  Before  the  war  we  had  more  stock.  We  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  self-sustaining  again,  and  have  a  great  abundance  of  young 
live-stock  coming  up,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  &c.  Of  course  we 
want  a  market,  and  are  desirous  that  the  Government  should  encourage 
our  people.  The  Government  advises  us  to  farm,  to  raise  stock ;  in 
other  words  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  and  that  is  encour- 
agement ;  but  if  the  Government  would  purchase  our  products  that 
would  be  still  greater  encouragement.  Then  we  would  have  a  market 
right  at  home.  The  Indians  in  the  Territory  can  furnish  all  these  posts 
with  meat  and  with  bread,  if  the  Government  will  but  patronize  and 
encourage  them. 

Take  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  that  nation  we  have  eight  or  ten  mills 
that  grind  corn  and  wheat,  and  seven  or  eight  saw-mills.  We  have 
some  farmers  who  cultivate  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Creeks  and  other  Indians.  While  talking  about  selling  the 
products  of  the  Indians  to  the  Army,  I  was  thinking  about  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  that  laid  up  neat  Cherokeetown,  near  the  reserve  of 
the  Caddoes  j  some  300,000  bushels  of  corn  laid  there  and  rotted.  A 
man  named  Smith  Paul  had  a  large  quantity  of  corn  there,  raised  by 
himself  and  his  neighbors.  He  almost  offered  to  give  it  away,  but  he 
could  not  dispose  of  it.  Government  contractors  bought  their  corn 
elsewhere.  So  it  is  with  other  places.  People  raise  all  kinds  of  prod- 
uce there  every  year.  That  country  was  probably  the  most  war-stricken 
and  war-ridden  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  but  the  people  have  be- 
come self-sustaining,  and  they  have  now  everything  to  sell  that  is  raised 
by  civilized  people. 

Dr.  EEED,  (interrupting.)  I  should  have  thought,  if  contractors  could 
have  bought  so  cheaply,  they  would  have  bought  of  the  Indians. 

Colonel  ADAIR.  They  go  down  into  Texas  and  buy  inferior  cattle  for 
lower  prices.  The  Indian  cattle,  as  they  are  called,  are  pronounced  supe- 
rior to  the  Texas  stock  by  those  who  purchase  cattle  in  the  markets  of 
Saint  Louis.  The  Indians  are  unanimous  in  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  for  them  if  the  Government  would  patronize  them.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  they  should  think  so. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  the  great  question  with  us  Indians  is — as  it  is  with 
everybody  else  under  similar  circumstances — that  of  existence;  the 
question  of  our  salvation.  I  feel  a  great  deal  like  my  friend  Colonel 
Porter.  These  other  questions  are  good  to  talk  about ;  they  are  essen- 
tial 5  but  the  great  question  with  us  is,  whether  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  exist,  or  whether* we  shall  be  rubbed  from  the  face  of  existence. 
This  question  is  now  involved  here,  is  pending  before  this  Congress,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  the  help  ot  this  commission.  We  have  had  your 
help  in  everything.  Everything  you  have  turned  your  hands  to  has 
been  to  our  benefit.  We  thank  you  for  it.  In  your  report  last  year  you 
reported  adversely  to  these  territorial  measures.  You  recommended 
that  they  should  not  be  adopted,  and  in  your  report  went  on  to  show 
how  well  the  Indians  were  doing.  You  referred  to  our  people,  to  their 
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education,  to  their  improvement,  and  urged  Congress  not  to  pass  the 
territorial  measures.  Now,  we  would  like — we  are  very  plain-spoken — 
to  have  you  do  that  same  thing  again.  You  see  our  situation,  as  it  has 
been  stated  to  you.  Our  situation  has  even  improved  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  If  we  were  in  a  good  situation  when  you  reported 
last  year,  we  stand  far  better  to-day.  You  indorsed  our  situation  last 
year,  and  we  -would  like  to  have  you  do  so  now. 

Your  policy  has  been  successful ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  What 
is  called  the  Indian  policy  or  peace  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
a  very  marked  success.  It  is  based  upon  philanthropic  ideas,  upon  ideas 
of  justice.  I  know  it  has  been  assailed,  but  its  assailants  have  been 
those  opposed  to  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  policy. 
A  great  many  would  like  to  see  the  policy  abandoned,  because  they 
would  like  to  see  the  Indians  destroyed.  Many  say  it  is  a  new  thing,  a 
new  theory.  We  cannot  see  that  it  is.  It  is  the  humane  idea  that  has 
throbbed  in  the  great  human  heart  ever  since  the  Government  was  es- 
tablished. I  know  some  monopolists,  some  speculators,  some  bad  peo- 
ple, and  I  see  a  good  many  of  them  in  the  United  States,  are  opposed  to 
it,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  are  in  favor  of  it  still ; 
perhaps  more  in  favor  of  it  now  than  ever. 

As  early  as  1834  the  Government  conceived  the  idea  it  is  now  carry- 
ing out.  The  Indians  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  They  were 
scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  homes  ;  but,  like  troubled  spirits,  ever  wander- 
ing here  and  there.  The  Government  conceived  the  humane  idea  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  these  Indians.  The 
great  cry  then  was  that  we  could  not  exist  in  the  way  we  were  living  j 
that  the  Cherokee  Nation  could  not  exist  in  the  heart  of  Georgia ;  so 
with  the  Creeks  in  Alabama,  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  and  so  on.  It 
became  necessary  to  move  them  out  of  the  limits  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory. In  pursuance  of  that  idea,  which  was  a  grand,  humane  one.  Con- 
gress passed  this  act  of  1834.  Eight  there  is  where  this  peace  policy 
started ;  and  it  was  based  upon  the  compact  of  1802,  between  the  United 
States  and  Georgia,  under  which  the  United  States  bound  itself  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  titles  in  Georgia.  Treaties  were  made  whereby  the 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Seminoles,  and  Creeks  were  moved  west.  Un- 
der that  treaty  we  were  to  have  a  fee-simple  to  our  lands — a  guarantee 
that  the  land  should  be  owned  by  us.  The  treaties  were  worded  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  patents. 
We  hold  that  the  land  is  ours.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
we  hold  the  lands  in  fee  ;  that  we  hold  them  as  a  corporate  body. 

Sometimes  that  is  called  the  Indian  country.  It  belongs  to  the 
Indians.  The  whites  have  nothing  to  do  with  settling  there.  The 
Indians  were  moved  out  of  the  States  to  obviate  this  great  cry.  This 
Territory  was  set  apart  as  a  home  for  all  the  Indians.  There  is  the 
idea;  the  idea  carried  out  by  the  Government  in  1834.  Accordingly, 
not  only  the  civilized  tribes  but  others  have  been  brought  in  there. 
They  are  commencing  to  bring  in  the  Indians  from  the  west.  The  Pres- 
ident states  that  there  is  room  enough  in  that  Indian  country  for  not 
only  the  Indians  in  the  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  but  for  all. 
Secretary  Delano  last  year  reported  that  there  were  about  eighty-two 
thousand  Indians  who  ought  to  be  removed  into  the  Indian  Territory. 

That  is  the  peace  policy.  It  is  based  upon  your  laws  and  our  treaties, 
and  the  country  is  left  outside  of  the  limits  of  any  State  or  Territory,  in 
order  to  concentrate  the  Indians  there.  You  all  know,  gentlemen,  that 
the  very  moment  that  country  is  made  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
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instead  of  being,  as  now,  a  confederation  of  Indian  tribes,  at  that  very 
moment  Congress  will  turn  its  inhabitants  into  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  That  would  be  the  logical  result.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
any  other  way.  When  it  is  made  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  its 
doors  are  necessarily  opened  for  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
come  in  under  the  Constitution,  because  the  Constitution  says  the  citi- 
zens of  one  Territory  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  any 
other  State  or  Territory;  therefore  any  citizens  would  have  the  right  to 
go  in  there  when  they  pleased.  All  the  stuff  they  have  got  in  these 
territorial  bills  amounts  to  nothing;  it  is  a  bait,  a  deception,  a  myth;  it 
means  nothing  in  view  of  the  Constitution.  The  treaties  of  1866  are 
very  clear  on  this  point;  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  want  an  expression 
from  you  on  this  subject. 

I  was  loath  to  speak,  for  it  takes  me  a  good  while  to  state  my  views. 
This  is  the  way  I  feel;  I  may  be  plain,  but  I  speak  just  as  I  feel.  I  was 
going  on  to  show  you  the  reason  why,  but  you  are  tired,  I  know,  and  I 
will  not  do  it.  We  want  you  to  come  right  up  and  show  that  feeling. 
You  did  us  a  power  of  good  last  year,  and  we  believe  you  will  do  it  now. 

Dr.  LOWRIE.  We  all  understand  this  Indian  question,  and  that  by  a 
solemn  treaty  these  Indians  are  entitled  to  their  territory.  I  suppose 
that  requires  no  debate.  We  should  simply  re-affirm  our  views  expressed 
last  year  with  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
the  territory  they  enjoy.  That  is,  we  re-affirm  our  former  action  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  that  territory. 

Dr.  FERRIS.  I  move  that  this  meeting  re-affirm  its  former  action : 
"That  this  convention  heartily  approves  the  humane  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  Indians,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that  they  be 
secured  in  possession  of  their  lands,  and  be  protected  from  encroach- 
ments." 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ferris,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die,  with  prayer 
by  Dr.  Eeid. 


ACCOMPANYING    DOCUMENTS 


THE  MODOC  WAR. 

The  following  report  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers held  in  New  York,  and  published  in  the  papers  of  May  1,  1873 

In  view  of  the  manifest  desire  for  correct  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Modoc 
war  and  its  origin,  and  of  the  general  uncertainty  and  misapprehension  which  exists 
as  to  its  connection  with  and  effect  upon  the  President's  Indian  policy,  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  deem  it  proper  to  submit  to  the  public  such  facts  from  official 
sources,  and  such  other  considerations,  as  seem  pertinent  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  matter. 

The  country  of  the  Modocs  is  situated  just  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains, 
and  soutk  of  the  boundary-line  between  California  and  Oregon.  It  constitutes  a  basin 
without  apparent  water-outlet,  the  drainage  of  which  forms  a  number  of  lakes,  Lake 
Ehett  being  the  largest.  The  area  is  about  forty  by  sixty  miles,  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  volcanic  or  basaltic  rocks,  and  the  lakes  with  their  mar- 
ginal marshes.  Some  of  the  rocky  parts  are  extremely  rough.  The  material  seems  to 
have  been  poured  in  a  melted  state  into  the  basin  when  its  area  formed  a  lake  of  great 
depth,  and,  being  rapidly  cooled  by  the  waters,  cracked  into  innumerable  angular 
masses  and  blocks.  The  subsequent  sinking  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  action  of 
the  waves  for  a  long  period  upon  the  gradually-encroaching  shore,  and  the  action  of 
the  water  from  the  slopes  and  from  the  melting  snows,  finding  its  channels  for  ages  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cracks  and  crevices  formed  in  cooling,  has  washed  out  the  alluvial 
foundation  upon  which  the  rocks  were  originally  deposited,  and  tumbled  them  into 
the  confusion  which  renders  the  place  so  effective  a  stronghold  for  the  Indians.  The 
surface  of  the  lowest  of  the  present  lakes  is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  owing 
to  its  elevation,  none  of  the  laud  is  suitable  for  general  agricultural  purposes  ;  bat  its 
comparatively  sheltered  position,  its  nutritious  grasses,  roots,  and  berries,  the  abun- 
dance of  wo-cus  and  other  seeds,  and  of  small  game,  and  the  wild  fowl  and  fish  which 
frequent  the  surface  or  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  make  it  a  very  choice  home 
for  Indians. 

The  Klaniaths  and  Snakes  occupied  a  country  chiefly  north  of  this  and  of  the  Cali- 
fornia line,  wh'ch  included  both  of  the  Klamath  lakes,  and  previous  to  1864  all  these 
Indians  had  been  for  years  warring  with  the  whites.  It  was  during  that  war  that  the 
murders  now  charged  against  the  Modocs  were  committed.  In  18(54  special  United 
States  commissioners  were  sent,  and  in  1865  a  treaty  was  made,  setting  apart  for  the 
Klamaths,  Snakes,  and  Modocs  the  present  Klamath  reservation.  By  this  treaty  the 
Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  from  15,000  to  20,000  square  miles  of  territory,  for 
the  comparatively  small  sum  of  $17,000  per  annum  for  a  few  years,  only  the  second  in- 
stallment of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  by  the  last  Congress. 
The  Klamaths,  the  Yahooskin  and  Walpape  bands  of  the  Snakes,  and  the  head  chief 
and  that  portion  of  the  Modocs  who  joined  in  the  treaty,  went  upon  the  reservation 
according  to  agreement.  Although  they  received  none  of  the  benefits  promised  by  the 
Government,  for  more  than  two  years  after  they  continued  (and  still  continue)  to  keep 
their  own  promises.  A  portion  of  the  Snakes  continued  the  war,  until  they  were  sub- 
dued in  1868,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  regiment  of  Warm  Spring  friendly  Indians,  and 
Klamath  and  Modoc  scouts,  these  tribes  being  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Snakes,  and 
of  each  other.  A  majority  of  the  Modocs  claimed  that  they  did  not  join  in  the  treaty, 
and  that  they  never  sold  their  country.  Refusing  to  go  upon  the  reservation,  they  re- 
mained upon  the  lauds  coveted  by  the  whites.  We  do  not  find  any  serious  offense  has 
been  proved  against  them  until  the  commencement  of  the  untoward  strife. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Grant,  in  pursuance  of  the  determination  to 
reform  the  Indian  service,  expressed  in  his  inaugural  message,  refused  to  appoint  any 
of  President  Johnson's  Indian  agents.  As  fast  as  these  commissions  expired,  the  agen- 
cies were  placed  in  charge  of  Army  officers  detailed  for  the  duty.  This  military 
regime  was  continued  until  civil  agents  could  be  substituted  under  the  present  policy. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1869  the  Klamath  reservation  was  in  charge  of  a  military  officer. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Meacham,  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  in  Oregon,  dated  1870,  continues  the  story: 

"Another  band,  the  Modocs,  belonging  by  treaty  to  Klamath,  up  to  last  December 
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had  resisted  all  efforts  to  transfer  them  put  forth  by  Superintendent  Huntingdon ;  also 
of  L.  Applegate,  late  agent  of  Klamath. 

"In  December  last  I  succeeded  in  removing  them  to  the  reservation.  I  located 
them  at  Modoc  Fort,  Klamath  reservation,  provided  them  with  clothes  and  food,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  turned  them  over  to  Captain  Knapp,  acting  agent. 
They- remained  about  three  months,  when,  through  the  constant  interference  of  the 
Klamaths,  Agent  Knapp  ordered  them  to  remove  a  few  miles  to  a  new  location.  Here 
again  the  Klamaths  ceaselessly  annoyed  them  with  threats  and  insults.  Agent  Knapp 
again  ordered  them  to  change  location,  where  they  would  be  surrounded  by. Klamaths 
to  prevent  them  running  away,  as  Agent  Knapp  expected;  but  whether  that  was  the 
real  intention  or  not,  it  caused  them  to  stampede.  The  mistake  may  have  been  one  of 
ignorance.  I  cannot  blame  the  Indians  for  leaving  under  such  management.  They 
returned  to  Lost  River,  and  for  a  while  fears  were  entertained  of  serious  trouble  with 
them." — (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1870,  page  54.) 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  Captain  Knapp's  statement  also,  which  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  18th  of  December  the  superintendent  and  myself,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
McKay,  I.  D.  Applegate,  and  others,  visited  the  Modocs  off  the  reservation,  at  their 
camp  on  Lost  River,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  return  to  the  reserve.  After 
talking  for  ten  days  they  consented  to  return,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  we  re- 
turned with  258  Indians.  Blankets,  &c.,  were  issued  to  them,  the  same  as  to  other 
Indians,  on  the  31st.  They  remained  quietly  on  the  reserve  until  April  28,  when  I 
stopped  issuing  rations.  They  then  left  the  reserve  without  cause  or  provocation. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  roaming  around  the  country  between  Lost  River  and 
Yreka."— (Idem,  page  68.) 

Subsequently  the  superintendent  sent  two  special  commissioners  to  the  Modocs  on 
Lost  River,  who  made  a  temporary  adjustment  of  the  pending  trouble,  and  learned 
that  the  Indians  were  willing  to  have  a  small  space  of  six  miles  square  set  apart  for 
them,  and  to  remaiu  at  peace.  Accordingly,  in  his  report  for  1871,  Superintendent 
Meachem  said : 

"  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  allowed  a  small  reservation  at  the  place  indicated 
above,  and  also  a  pro-rata  division  of  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  treaty-funds  for  em- 
ploye's and  annuities.  Otherwise  they  will  doubtless  be  a  source  of  constant  expense 
to  the  Government  and  great  annoyance  to  the  white  settlements  near  them.  This 
proposition  will  be  strenuously  opposed  by  persons  who  are  endeavoring  to  obtain 
large  land  interests  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  Though  they  may  be  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  not  complying  with  the  treaty,  yet  to  those  familiar  with  Indian  super- 
stition it  is  not  strange  or  unreasonable  that  great  charity  should  be  extended  to  these 
people." — (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1871,  page  305.) 

The  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  in  his  report  for  1872, 
(page  65,)  speaking  of  the  Modocs,  said :  "  They  desire  to  locate  upon  a  small  reserva- 
tion by  themselves.  Under  the  circumstances  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  this,  or 
else  be  allowed  to  select  a  tract  on  the  Malheur  reservation." 

These  recommendations  are  in  accordance  with  the  "  peace  policy  "  and  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  as  well  as  common  humanity.  Neither  the  Board  nor  its  officers,  nor, 
as  we  believe,  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  any  other  mode  of  settlement  was  contemplated  until 
startled  by  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  first  collision  between  the  troops  and 
the  Indians. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1871,  and  before  the  recommendation  could  be  carried  out,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  Oregon  superiritendency.  The  present  incumbent  seems  to 
have  supposed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remove  the  Modocs  to  the  Klamath  reservation,  and 
accordingly  sought  a  meeting  with  them  for  this  avowed  purpose. 

The  Indians  said  it  was  "no  use,"  and  refused  to  meet  him,  whereupon  he  requested 
the  military  officers  at  the  nearest  post  to  remove  them  peaceably  or  forcibly.  The 
officer  applied  to  at  once  set  out  with  a  force  of  thirty-five  men  to  surprise  the  Modocs. 
A  rapid  march  of  fifty-five  miles  brought  him  to  Captain  Jack's  camp,  which  he  sur- 
rounded early  in  the  morning.  The  Indians  were  called  upon  to  surrender,  and  as  they 
came  out  of  their  lodges  and  learned  the  object  of  the  expedition,  they  generally  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  willing  to  go  to  the  Klamath  rather  than  fight  the  soldiers,  which 
they  said  they  did  not  want  to  do.  The  officer  seems  to  have  performed  his  duty,  thus 
far  at  least,  with  promptitude  and  discretion.  While  the  talk  was  going  on  Scar-faced 
Charley,  a  leading  warrior,  came  out  from  his  tent,  with  gun  in  hand,  in  a  "  threatening 
manner."  A  lieutenant  and  four  soldiers  were  ordered  to  advance  and  disarm  him. 
The  attempt  was  resisted,  and  a  general  fight  ensued,  in  which  several  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  four  Indians  reported  killed.  The  others  escaped  to  the  wil- 
lows, and  the  troops  were  finally  obliged  to  retreat.  The  camp  contained  fifteen  or 
twenty  warriors.  The  war  having  begun,  some  of  the  Indians  set  out  to  "  surprise  "  the 
nearest  settlements,  the  people  of  which,  unhappily,  had  not  been  properly  warned  of 
the  danger,  and  eleven  men  and  boys,  it  is  said,  were  killed.  The  women  and  children 
were  left  unharmed. 
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Vigorous  military  preparations  were  at  once  commenced  to  attack  and  exterminate 
the  Modocs.  When  all  was  ready  the  attack  was  made,  and  the  result  was  thirty  sol- 
diers killed  and  wounded  and  no  Indians  seen. 

To  stop  this  bloodshed,  and  repair,  if  possible,  the  initial  error,  the  Government  sent 
three  special  commissioners,  with  instructions  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  Modocs  to  re- 
move, or,  failing  in  this,  to  give  them  a  small  reservation  on  Lost  River. 
'  Meanwhile  the  local  authorities  indicted  the  Indians  for  murder.  The  effort  to  stop 
the  profitable  war  was  violently  opposed,  and  every  possible  obstacle  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  special  commissioners.  They  seem  to  have  been  intimidated  by  the 
pressure,  and  Messrs.  Applegate  and  Steele  resigned.  The  vacancies  were  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Roseborough,  of  Yreka,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Canby,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas.  General  Canby  himself  and  Agent  Dyer  were  also  added.  The  com- 
mission and  the  entire  subject  were  committed  to  the  control  of  General  Canby, 
both  on  account  of  his  military  rank  and  as  being  one  whose  wisdom  and  discretion  in 
affairs,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  both  by  the  Interior 
and  War  Departments  of  the  Government. 

Of  the  occurrences  which  immediately  preceded  and  accompanied  the  attack  upon 
the  commissioners,  we  can  only  speak  to  express  our  horror  of  the  event  and  the  most 
profound  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  who  was  personally  known  to  some  of  us  as  an 
eminent  soldier  and  noble  Christian  gentleman,  such  as  his  friends  and  the  country 
could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  man  also  worthy  of  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  whose  noble  devotion  to  duty  in  life  was  proven  by  his  death.  A  treachery 
so  base  and  so  deplorably  consummated  in  this  murder  of  their  friends  by  the  Modoc 
chiefs  admits  of  no  palliation.  Nor  can  any  punishment  meted  out  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  crime  be  too  severe. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  narration  that  the  Modoc  war  cannot  with  the  least  plausi- 
bility be  charged  against  the  President's  Indian  peace  policy.  On  the  contrary,  that 
policy  would  have  prevented  the  war  and  its  attendant  deplorable  sacrifice  of  innocent 
blood.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  moment's  reflection  must  render  it  apparent  that 
the  misdeeds  of  individual  Indians  or  bands  cannot  be  charged  against  the  innocent, 
or  upon  the  race.  Nor  can  isolated  resistance  to  kindly  influences  or  the  commission 
of  crime  by  some  Indians  be  a  cause  for  the  abandonment  of  a  just  and  humane  policy 
to  the  race  any  more  than  is  the  commission  of  similar  crimes  in  our  civilized  com- 
munities a  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  appliances  of  civilization  for  the  repres- 
sion and  punishment  of  crime. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  of  history  that  previous  to  the  incoming  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  Government  nearly  every  Indian  war  on  record  owed  its  imme- 
diate as  well  as  remote  origin  to  acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  or  crime  on  the  part  of 
white  men.  A  most  prolific  inspiration  to  such  acts  has  been  the  greed  for  land  or 
gold.  The  Government  is  solemnly  bound  in  its  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  to  pro- 
tect their  reservations  from  the  encroachment  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
as  much  the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  obey  these  treaties  as  any  other  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  enforce  treaty  laws  as 
any  others.  No  one  doubted  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  repressing 
the  Fenian  raid  upon  Canada,  or  of  leaving  the  raiders  when  across  the  border  to  their 
fate. 

So  preposterous  an  idea  as  that  of  permitting  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  of 
her  citizens  to  drag  the  nation  into  a  war  by  sustaining  them  in  the  dishonorable  in- 
fraction of  a  treaty  with  a  powerful  neighbor  could  not  be  entertained  for  one  mo- 
ment. A  few  lawless  men,  often  criminal  refugees  from  civilization,  trespass  upon  an 
Indian  reservation,  exasperate  its  owners  by  their  aggressions  and  robberies,  and  kill 
them  in  their  quarrels  or  in  their  drunken  orgies,  or  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  caus- 
ing war,  and  when  the  Indian  takes  his  revenge,  the  "atrocity"  is  heralded  throughout 
the  land. 

The  red  man  has  no  telegraph,  no  newspaper,  no  friends  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story, 
and  no  degree  of  exaggeration  or  falsehood  is  too  gross  to  be  unhesitatingly  accepted 
by  the  public  mind  against  him.  The  military  are  called  upon  to  protect  the  settlers, 
and  war  ensues.  Thus  the  Government  espouses  the  cause  of  its  law-breakers,  and, 
when  peace  comes,  it  is  found  that  the  disgraceful  act  has  cost  millions  of  money,  and 
the  lives  of  many  officers,  soldiers,  and  settlers  for  each  Indian  exterminated.  In  other 
cases  Indians  are  deliberately  shot  in  cold  blood  to  excite  war  for  the  sake  of  its  at- 
tendant expenditure  of  money.  In  other  cases  the  crime  of  a  single  savage  murderer, 
or  a  band  of  murderers,  is  made  a  pretext  for  war  against  peaceable  tribes.  While 
these  things  are  meant  to  be  here  spoken  of  as  in  the  past,  they  are  pertinent  to  the 
present.  The  attempt  is  now  being  made,  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  West,  to 
excite  war  with  peaceable  tribes  of  Indians,  under  cover  of  the  public  feeling  against 
Modoc  treachery.  "I  am  afraid,  every  day,"  writes  the  commanding  officer  from  a 
frontier  post,  where  the  Indians  have  long  been  friendly,  "  that  some  of  these  ruffians 
will  kill  an  Indian  to  bring  on  war." 

One  of  the  noblest  enunciations  of  principle  which  have  graced  the  Executive  mes- 
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sages  since  the  beginning  of  the  Government  was  that  of  President  Grant's  inaugural 
announcing  his  intended  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Although  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  greed  or  folly  of  men  may  thwart  his  purposes,  it  will  stand  forever  to 
his  honor.  It  is  honorable  in  a  nation  to  deal  justly  and  mercifully  with  the  weak  as 
well  as  the  stong,  and  dishonorable  and  disgraceful  to  do  otherwise.  No  malignant 
denunciation  of  the  President  or  the  officers  of  the  Government,  no  flippant  sneers  at 
"the  peace  policy"  or  flings  at  "Quakers,"  "peace  commissioners,"  "  Poor  Lo,"  or 
"cowardly  red  devils"  can  blind  the  American  people  to  this  fact,  and  when  the  pain- 
ful and  bloody  results  of  this  Modoc  war,  its  cost  to  the  nation  in  lives,  humiliation, 
and  money  ure  summed  up  in  contrast  with  the  paltry  considerations  which  led  to  it, 
the  lesson  will  not  be  lost. 

It  has  never  been  the  expectation  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  policy  that  it  would, 
in  the  short  period  of  a  few  years,  civilize  the  savage  tribes,  nor  could  we  expect  it  to 
bring  the  red  man  in  three  years  to  become  as  free  from  crime  as  the  white:  we  look 
upon  him  as  he  is,  and  adopt  the  measures  which  seem  best  to  make  him  better.  It  is 
the  opponents  of  the  policy  who  expect  the  Indian  to  be  more  free  from  criminality 
than  the  people  of  our  most  civilized  communities.  It  is  impossible  for  such  a  policy 
even  to  meet  with  well-founded  objections,  if  its  purposes  and  methods  are  rightly 
understood,  and  equally  impossible  for  it  to  fail  if  persisted  in.  Hence  the  efforts  of 
bad  men,  with  whose  schemes  it  has  interfered,  to  misrepresent  both  its  designs  and 
mode  of  working. 

Its  purpose  is  to  deal  justly  and  mercifully  with  an  unfortunate  race  of  men,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  are  thoroughly  conquered,  submissive,  and  dependent,  and  to  raise 
them  in  the  scale  of  humanity  through  the  appliances  of  Christian  civilization  ;  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  own  people  upon  the  frontiers ;  to  render  safe  for 
their  occupancy  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  not  already  granted  to  the  In- 
dians, and  to  secure  honesty  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  appropriations.  Its 
methods  of  doing  this  are  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  treaties  heretofore  made,  and 
honorably  to  comply  with  their  stipulations  ;  instruct  the  Indians  as  to  their  part  of 
the  contract,  and  convince  them  that  a  full  compliance  with  their  obligations  is  re- 
quired, and  that  the  Government  has  the  power,  and  will  enforce  such  compliance 
when  necessary;  to  subject  the  submissive  and  well-inclined  tribes  to  civilizing  influ- 
ences and  instruction,  and  to  encourage  the  missionary  efforts  of  Christian  people  in 
their  behalf;  appoint  honest  agents,  and  to  protect  peaceable  tribes  from  the  outrages 
of  desperadoes,  thieves,  and  land-sharks,  taking  care  that  where  such  intended  protec- 
tion fails,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  shall  not,  by  abetting  the  aggressors,  be  made  the  pre- 
text for  another  unjust  Indian  war. 

Where  these  methods  are  found  ineffectual,  as  in  the  case  of  Indian  murderers, 
bands  of  "dog-soldiers,"  or  tribes  persistently  on  the  war-path,  the  policy  is  to  pursue 
them  with  the  utmost  rigor  to  punishment  and  submission,  just  as  white  murderers 
are  pursued  and  punished  when  caught,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  punish  the  in- 
nocent for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty. 

Its  method  of  securing  honest  agents  is  to  take  their  nomination  out  of  politics,  and 
put  it  under  the  control  of  religious  societies,  the  political  agents  formerly  appointed 
having  been  generally  dishonest  and  reckless  of  the  well-being  of  the  Indians.  Four 
years  of  trial  has  proved  the  President's  policy  to  be  a  success  beyond  the  anticipation 
of  its  friends.  With  the  exception  of  General  Crook's  contest  with  a  few  hostile 
bands  of  the  Apaches,  now  successfully  terminated,  and  this  unhappy  struggle  with  a 
handful  of  Modoc  braves,  the  country  has  been  saved  from  Indian  wars,  with  all  their 
attendant  horrors  and  enormous  expense.  Of  its  successful  result  thus  far  in  saving 
millions  of  money  to  the  Government  and  the  Indians  by  the  breaking  up  of  rings,  the 
discovery  and  prevention  of  frauds,  the  unearthing  and  dismissal  of  dishonest  agents, 
the  scrutiny  of  contracts  and  accounts,  and  in  other  ways,  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  can  affirm  from  their  own  knowledge.  That  it  has  been  a 
gratifying  success  in  the  other  respects  contemplated  wherever  it  is  fairly  in  operation, 
those  of  us  who  have  visited  the  Indian  reservations  can  testify. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Board  to  the  President,  in  1869,  it  was  said :  "  We  look  for- 
ward to  success  in  the  effort  to  civilize  the  nomadic  tribes  with  confidence,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  interpose ;  but  their  elevation  can 
only  be  the  result  of  patient,  perservering,  and  long-continued  effort.  To  expect  the 
civilization  and  Christianization  of  any  barbarous  people  within  the  term  of  a  few 
short  years  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  facts  of  history,  all  the  experiences  of  human 
nature.  Within  the  term  of  your  administration  their  condition  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  policy  which  the  newly-awakened  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity  in  the  American  people  toward  the  aboriginals  will  never  suffer  to  be 
abandoned."  t 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  Christian  denominations  of  the  country,  who  have  a 
share  in  the  responsibility,  co-operate  as  actively  and  earnestly  in  the  missionary  part 
of  the  work  as  is  due  to  its  importance,  before  the  second  term  of  the  President  shall 
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have  eiide-1  the  success  of  these  measures  will  have  become  so  patent  to  all  that  even 
the  most  inveterate  Indian  haters  of  the  border  will  hardly  venture  to  complain  of 
them. 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT,  Chairman. 

ROBERT  CAMPBELL. 

JOHN  V.  FARWELL. 

WM.  E.  DODGE. 

NATHAN  BISHOP. 

GEORGE  H.  STUART. 

EDWARD  S.  TOBEY. 

JOHN  D.  LANG. 


MURDER  OF  CADETTE,  A  MESCALERO  CHIEF. 

SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  22d  Sep- 
tember, requesting  a  written  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  death  of  Cadette, 
which  arrived  during  my  absence,  and  consequently  did  not  receive  my  early  attention. 
In  reply  I  respectfully  state  that  Cadette,  in  company  with  Juan  Cojo,  (my  interpre- 
ter,) on  the  6th  November,  1872,  left  La  Messilla,  New  Mexico,  (where  he  had  been  as  a 
witness  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Felix  Trujillo  and  others  for  selling  whisky 
to  his  tribe,)  to  return  to  the  agency  at  Fort  Stanton,  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles.  Being  detained  at  court  I  did  not  accompany  them,  and  when  I  returned 
several  days  afterward  I  found  that  neither  Cadette  nor  the  interpreter  had  made 
their  appearance,  and  as  I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  of  them  while  on  my  way  I 
felt  much  concerned  for  their  safety. 

On  the  following  day  several  of  Cadette's  immediate  band  came  in  and  reported  that 
their  chief  was  dead.  Santana,  son-in-law  of  Cadette,  stated  that  he  went  out  to  meet 
Cadette  as  far  as  La  Luz,  (a  small  Mexican  village  about  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Stan- 
ton,)  and  near  the  town  he  discovered  blood,  which  he  trailed  up  to  where  he  found  him  ; 
he  had  been  shot,  had  fallen  from  his  horse  from  loss  of  blood,  and  died  where  he  fell,  and 
his  horse  was  feeding  near  by  with  saddle  and  bridle  on.  I  immediately  started  out 
with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  investigate  the  matter,  accompanied  by  Santaua  and 
four  other  Indians,  and  proceeded  to  La  Plaza  de  La  Luz.  The  inhabitants  acknowl- 
edged having  seen  Santana  there  as  he  stated,  but  as  to  Cadette  and  the  interpreter  all 
I  could  elicit  was,  '*  quieu  sabe"  (who  knows.)  Led  by  Santana  I  then  proceeded  up 
the  canon  bearing  the  same  name  of  the  town,  was  shown  the  track  of  Cadette's  horse 
as  he  turned  out  of  the  main  trail  and  wandered  unguided  about  and  then  the  place 
where  he  had  fallen,  where  his  horse  was  feeding,  and  where  (as  is  their  custom)  he 
(Santana)  led  the  horse  away  and  shot  him,  and  then  the  grave  near  by  where  the 
dead  brave  found  his  last  resting-place.  As  he  died  so  was  he  buried,  solitary  and 
alone. 

We  then  made  diligent  search  for  the  whereabouts  of  the  interpreter,  but  failed  to 
discover  any  trace  of  him,  and  returned  to  the  post  with  the  impression  that  he  had 
shared  the  same  fate.  On  arriving  at  the  post  1  dispatched  a  son  of  the  interpreter, 
together  with  a  friend,  to  continue  the  search.  After  an  absence  of  ten  days 
they  returned,  bringing  the  hat,  coat,  and  shirt  which  I  recognized  as  those  worn 
by  the  interpreter  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  They  reported  that  about  twenty  miles 
beyond  La  Luz  they  found  the  head  of  the  interpreter,  together  with  the  clothes,  and 
the  bones  of  his  horse,  also  saddle  and  bridle ;  sufficient  time  having  elapsed  for  the 
coyotes  to  have  eaten  the  flesh.  No  other  portion  of  the  body  of  the  interpreter  was 
discovered.  The  clothing  showed  no  marks  of  violence  save  a  little  blood,  and,  as 
there  was  no  blood  about  the  neck  or  shoulders,  the  conclusion  was  that  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body  after  life  was  extinct,  and  that  the  head,  clothing,  and  horse 
had  been  taken  back  on  the  road  and  deposited  to  remove  suspicion  from  the  town. 
By  whom  this  crime  was  committed  will  probably  remain  a  mystery,  but  enough  was 
brought  to  light  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  committed  at  or  near  the  Plaza 
de  La  Luz,  and  probably  by  those  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  selling  whisky.  I  will 
mention  a  few  of  the  prominent  facts  upon  which  this  suspicion  and  solution  of  the 
matter  rests. 

First.  That  Cadette  was  shot  at  La  Luz  is  clearly  proven  from  the  fact  that  blood 
was  first  discovered  there,  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  wound,  he  might  have  ridden 
the  distance  of  seven  miles,  but  not  farther;  and  the  trail  showed  but  one  track,  so 
that,  after  leaving  the  town,  he  started  for  home  and  died  from  loss  of  blood.  Had  he 
been  killed  by  hostile  Indians  they  would  have  taken  his  horse,  pistol,  &c.,  all  of 
•which  were  undisturbed. 

Second.  The  manner  in  which  the  interpreter  was  disposed  of,  together  with  the  fact 
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that  several  citizens  of  L.i  Luz  offered  to  assist  his  son  in  the  search,  and  found  the  local- 
ity as  if  familiar  with  it;  and  when  they  found  they  were  suspected  as  guilty  of  the 
crime,  the  citizens  deserted  the  place  and  sought  refuge  in  a  larger  town  twelve  miles 
distant.  "  The  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth." 

Third.  On  the  morning  that  the  trial  of  these  men  for  selling  whisky  was  to  take 
place,  a  Navajo  Indian  (employed  by  a  citizen  near  Fort  Stanton)  whose  testimony  in 
the  case  was  conclusive,  and  would  not  have  failed  to  convict,  died,  and,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  poisoned;  and, 
as  he  had  previously  been  in  company  with  these  parties,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  they  caused  his  death  also. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  is  due  the  Mescalero  Apaches  to  say,  that  through  all  the 
trying  and  exasperating  .circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  their  beloved 
chief  they  conducted  themselves  nobly,  and  faithfully  kept  their  promise  not  to  seek 
revenge. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  CURTIS, 

Late  United  States  Agent  for  Mescalero  Apaches. 
THOS.  K.  CREF, 

Secretary  Board  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MASSACRE  OF  ASSINABOINE  INDIANS. 

On  or  about  the  last  day  of  April,  1873,  a  party  of  wolfers  or  trappers  en  route  from 
the  British  possessions  to 'Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  when  at  "The  Teton,"  about  ten  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  they  assert  that  they  lost  twenty-five  horses.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded to  their  destination,  and,  having  represented  that  a  party  of  Cree  Indians  had 
stolen  their  stock,  organized  a  party  of  twelve,  including  themselves,  to  follow  and 
recover  it.  Returning  to  their  camp  at  "  The  Teton  "  they  took  the  trail  of  the  horses 
and  followed  it  north  about  fifty  miles,  when  they  lost  all  trace  of  it.  They  continued 
to  travel  northeast  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  crossing  the  line  into  the  British 
possessions,  and  traveling  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  it  to  Fort  Farwell,  a 
trading  post  near  Cypress  Mountains,  occupied  by  Abel  Farwell,  Garey  Bourke,  and 
Aleck  C.  Lebumpart. 

Some  twelve  days  before  the  party  from  Benton  reached  Fort  Farweli,  some  men 
going  out  of  the  post  early  in  the  morning  left  the  gate  open,  and  the  stock  belonging 
to  parties  in  the  post  strayed  out,  and  two  horses  belonging  to  a  man  named  Hammond 
and  one  to  a  man  named  Culbertson  were  stolen  or  taken  away  by  "The  Storries,"  a 
band  of  Indians  assimilating  with  but  not  belonging  to  the  Northern  Assinaboines. 

Some  ten  days  subsequent  to  this  a  party  of  Assinaboine  Indians  belonging  to  Milk 
River  Agency,  numbering  about  forty  lodges,  and  with  but  five  horses,  came  in  and 
camped  near  the  trading  post,  bringing  with  them  one  of  the  horses  which  had  been 
taken  away,  which  they  had  seen  with  the  Storries  and  had  recognized  as  Hammond's 
horse,  and  had  brought  it  back  and  returned  it  to  him. 

The  party  of  Assinaboines  had  been  camped  all  winter  in  the  Cypress  Mountains, 
and  had  not  been  south  of  the  British  line. 

The  day  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  the  horses  from  the  trading  post 
were  turned  out  to  graze.  During  the  day  Hammond  reported  to  Farwell  that  his 
horse  was  again  missing,  and  asserted  that  the  Indians  who  had  just  returned  it  had 
stolen  it.  Farwell  assured  him  that  they  had  not  done  so,  and  offered  to  have  two 
Indian  horses  placed  in  his  possession  as  a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  his  horse.  Far- 
well  went  to  the  Indian  camp  and  explained  the  circumstances  to  Little  Soldier,  a 
chief  of  the  Assinaboines,  who  at  once  offered  his  two  horses  as  security,  and  said  he 
would  have  his  young  men  find  Hammond's  horse.  Soon  afterward  the  Indians  re- 
turned and  reported  that  the  missing  horse  was  grazing  on  a  bluff  a  short  distance  off. 

During  the  night  previous  to  this  a  portion  of  the  party  from  Fort  Benton  had  ar- 
rived at  the  post,  and  in  the  morning  the  balance  came  up,  and  while  Farwell  was 
talking  with  the  chief,  they  called  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  they  were  going  to 
open  fire  on  the  camp.  Farwell  told  them  if  they  did  they  would  fight  him  too, 
and  persuaded  them  not  to  fire,  getting  their  promise  that  they  would  wait  until  he 
•went  to  the  post  for  his  interpreter,  that  they  might  talk  the  matter  over.  While  he 
was  going  to  the  post  the  party  attacked  the  camp  and  killed  twenty-two  Indians,  the 
remainder  escaping  into  the  brush.  After  firing  into  the  camp,  they  came  up  to  it, 
and  finding  three  Indians,  killed  them.  They  then  took  two  horses  and  everything  of 
any  value  in  the  Indian  camp.  After  which  they  set  fire  to  it  and  destroyed  all  that 
was  left.  The  camp  was  unarmed,  and  had  given  no  provocation  of  any  kind  to  the 
whites. 
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Of  the  parties  who  came  from  Fort  Bentou  there  were  Thomas  Hardwich,  (leader,) 
John  Evaus,  Van  Hale,  Devereaux,  Charles  Harper,  and  seven  others;  these  were 
joined  by  the  following  parties,  who  had  been  trading  and  living  near  the  post:  John 
McFarland,  George  Hammond,  Joseph  Cair,  John  Beel,  John  Dnrall,  Viandar  Vogle, 
Moses  Salamon,  James  Marshall,  and  Antony  Raymond  ;  all  of  these  parties  took  part 
in  the  fight.  • 

ALBERT  FARWELL. 

his 
GAREY  +  BOURKE. 

mark. 
Witness  to  mark : 

THOMAS  K.  CREE. 

CKOW  INDIAN  AGENCY, 

Montana  Territory. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Crow  Indians, 
Abel  Farvvell  and  Garey  Bourke,  who  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say  that  the 
facts  above  subscribed  to  are  true  ;  that  they  were  present  at  Fort  Farwell  and  were 
cognizant  of  the  facts  narrated  as  having  occurred  at  and  about  Fort  Farwell;  that 
they  saw  .the  attack  upon  the  party  of  friendly  Assiuaboine  Indians  made  by  the 
parties  named  and  five  others  whose  names  are  to  them  unknown  ;  and  that  the  facts 
narrated  as  having  occurred  to  the  parties  from  Fort  Beuton,  prior  to  their  arrival  at 
Fort  Farwell,  were  told  them  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  that  all  the  facts  are,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  true  as  herein  narrated. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  at  the  Crow  Indian  agency  this  6th  day  of  August,  1873. 

F.  D.  PEASE, 
Agent  for  Crow  Indians. 

We  the  undersigned  were  present  and  heard  the  above  statement  made  by  the  par- 
ties subscribing  to  it,  and  certify  that  it  is  reported  as  made  bv  them. 

E.  'WHITTLESEY, 
Special  Commissioner  to  the  Crmva. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 
Secretary  Board  Indian  Commissioners. 


REMARKS  OF  GEN.  W.  B.  HAZEN,  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  second  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  January  15,  1873. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chair,  General  Hazen  spoke  as  follows : 

General  HAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  very  little  I  have  to  say,  but  I  wish  to 
corroborate  very  many  things  that  General  Howard  has  said,  not  that  it  needs  it,  but 
that  his  experience  has  been  in  many  cases  my  own.  I  have  been  glad  to  hear  from 
his  own  mouth  the  very  interesting  account  of  his  mission,  and  I  know  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  And,  as  Mr.  Welsh  has  remarked,  I  wish  to  say  one  thing  with 
regard  to  the  Army,  which  I  represent,  being,  perhaps,  the  only  representative  besides 
General  Howard  here.  I  think  there  has  been  some  little  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  Army  toward  the  Indians.  There  have  been  a  great  many  blunders,  and 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  double  management  in  Indian  matters,  which,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  must  create  confusion  and  do  harm.  But  as  an  instance,  coming  under  my 
immediate  observation,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  troops,  I  will  say  that  in  1855,  when  I 
graduated  at  the  Military  Academy,  I  was  sent  to  Oregon  to  join  the  Fourth  Infantry. 
I  joined  the  post  at  Fort  Lane,  in  South  Oregon.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  J. 
Smith.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  there  had  been  a  controversy  between  a  white 
man  and  an  Indian  about  a  pony.  It  increased  into  a  quarrel,  whereupon  the  white 
man  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  shot  the  Indian.  His  people  very  soon  afterward  shot 
some  white  men.  We  had  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Lane,  the  post  to  which  I 
reported,  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  known  as  Rogue  River  Indians  in  that  coun- 
try. We  were  awakened  one  morning  at  the  post  by  the  continued  noise  of  musketry 
in'the  direction  of  one  of  these  carnps,  known  as  Old  John's.  WTe  immediately  hast- 
ened over  there,  and  found  the  people  of  Jacksonville  had  formed  a  company  of  men, 
under  one  Major  Lupton,  and  about  the  break  of  day  they  had  attacked  this  camp  and 
murdered  indiscriminately  a  number  of  Indians.  The  Indians  not  killed,  the  men  par- 
ticularly, gathered  their  horses,  and  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  the  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  upper  portion  of  Rogue  River,  killing  and  burning 
everything  that  remained  there,  and  then  went  over  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  war  of  Oregon  of  1855  and  1856  commenced.  We  gathered  up  all  the  Indians 
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who  remained  near  the  post,  and  who  had  not  received  word  in  time  to  join  this  party 
which  had  become  hostile  and  had  committed  these  murders.  We  obtained  from  off 
the  country  the  servants,  for  then  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  servants  who  were 
Indians,  and  gathered  them  in,  knowing  that  the  hostility  was  so  great  they  would 
otherwise  be  murdered  in  cold  blood.  We  had  probably  a  hundred  half-civilized  In- 
dians that  we  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  and  we  had  four  or  five  hundred  Indiana 
Tinder  a  chief  known  as  "  Old  Sam."  We  had  no  sooner  got  these  Indians  together  about 
the  post  than  this  same  company  sent  in  a  message  to  Captain  Smith  that  he  must  sur- 
render them,  or  upon  a  certain  occasion  they  would  attack  their  camp.  There  was  con- 
siderable feeling  throughout  the  country.  Captain  Smith  sent  back  the  message  that  if 
they  attacked  these  Indians  they  would  first  have  to  attack  and  kill  all  the  United  States 
troops  stationed  at  this  post.  His  firmness  in  this  matter  prevented  any  attack.  He 
protected  these  Indians  while  they  were  in  great  fright,  for  they  were  continually  re- 
ceiving information  that  they  would  be  attacked  and  killed.  As  soon  as  this  excite- 
ment had  fairly  subsided,  Captain  Smith  was  sent,  with  all  the  troops  and  a  large 
number  of  volunteers,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rogue  River,  to  make  war  on  this 
first  party  which  had  been  attacked.  The  war  continued,  for  six  or  eight  months,  costing 
the  Government  many  millions  of  dollars,  appropriated  since  by  Congress.  I  was  sentr 
with  the  peaceful  portion  of  these  Indians,  up  to  a  new  reservation  in  Oregon.  I  lo- 
cated them  there,  set  them  to  work  there,  and'I  remained  with  them  nearly  a  year.  I 
knew  nothing  of  their  progress  until  last  season,  when  I  saw,  through  the  report  of 
Mr.  Brunot,  they  were  still  on  that  reservation,  and  had  made  much  progress.  I 
merely  speak  of  this  to  show  you  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  are  not  all  hostile ; 
neither  do  I  believe  there  are  many  but  who  would  be  glad  to  carry  out  a  peaceful 
policy  toward  the  Indians  if  there  could  be  some  sort  of  close  relationship  and  co-oper- 
ation between  yourselves  and  the  Army,  in  order  to  prevent  massacres  and  to  prevent 
a  conflict  of  authority  and  of  orders.  After  the  war  I  found  myself,  in  1868,  in  charge 
of  the  Southein  Indians — the  wild  Indians.  I  was  sent  on  this  duty  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Indian  peace  commission.  The  New  York  mission  that  preceded  this  present 
organization  was  composed  of  members  of  Congress  and  others.  I  was  told  to  go  to 
Fort  Cobb  and  gather  in  all  the  Indians  who  wished  to  keep  out  of  hostility.  I  went 
there,  assisted  by  Captain  Alvord.  We  told  all  of  the  Indians  who  wished  to  keep  out 
of  the  war,  then  pending,  to  come  there,  and  that  they  should  be  protected,  and  there 
should  be  no  military  operations  against  them.  I  was  told  by  the  highest  authority  to 
tell  them  this,  and  also  that  I  would  stay  with  them,  and  would  take  care  of  them,  and 
would  teach  them  various  things,  as  I  was  instructed  to  do.  They  told  me,  in  a  laugh- 
ing way,  "Why,  this  has  been  told  us  a  half  dozen  times  beforehand  three  times  we 
have  been  put  in  a  very  fair  way  of  improving ;  and  your  Great  Father  has  taken 
away  his  chiefs,  and  has  ceased  to  do  the  things  he  said  he  would  do."  Sure  enough, 
in  about  three  weeks  a  large  military  command  came,  under  military  auspices,  and 
settled  itself  in  my  camp,  frightening  a  great  number  of  these  people  away.  They  did 
not  return  there  until  the  military  expedition  left  that  country,  toward  spring,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  have  all  returned  yet ;  at  least,  not  to  my  knowledge,  while  I  was 
there.  So  the  Indians  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  We  did  not  do  toward  them  as 
we  said  we  would  do.  And  in  a  great  many  ways,  under  my  own  observation,  other 
promises,  made  in  good  faith  to  them  by  those  sent  among  them,  were  not  sustained. 
And,  in  that  relation,  I  must  say  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  this  commission 
should  continue  its  work.  The  great  trouble  has  been,  ever  since  my  knowledge  of 
Indian  matters  commenced,  that  a  set  of  agents  to  these  Indians  will  be  sent  among 
these  people,  making  the  promises  they  were  told  to  make  by  the  highest  authority  of 
the  land;  they  would  commence  carrying  out  this  policy  ;  they  would  do  what  they 
could,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  events  in  our  country,  a  new  administration 
would  take  control  of  things,  and  that  new  administration  would  not  recognize  the 
promises  and  the  policy  which  had  been  advanced  before.  I  see  through  this  commis- 
sion, since  its  organization,  such  improvements  as  I  have  never  before  seen  in  my  life. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  until  now  seen  any  progress  in  Indian  matters.  It  passed  along 
from  year  to  year,  and  was  without  improvement  or  opportunity  for  improvement. 
But  I  have  seen,  with  my  own  eyes  and  understanding,  the  beginning  of  a  regular  or- 
ganization and  a  regular  plan  and  an  actual  improvement  among  the  Indians  themselves  ; 
and  1  am  perfectly  confident,  from  my  own  observation,  that  if  this  commission  can  be 
continued,  and  can  do  its  duty  as  it  has  been  doing  it,  for  the  next  four  or  five  years, 
that  we  may  safely  believe  the  Indian  troubles  will  be  nearly  at  an  end.  I  will  only 
refer  to  the  fact  that  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  good  citizens  of  the  country,  that,  before  this  commission  was  organized 
in  January,  1868,  I  wrote  to  Peter  Cooper,  then  the  president  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Indian  peace  commission,  to  please  send  some  gentleman  of  their  own  society  to 
live  with  me  that  winter  and  to  learn  what  could  be  learned  by  personal  observation. 
The  response  was  quickly  made,  and  Mr.  Colyer  came.  The  amount  of  good  he  did  I 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  considerable.  Very  soon  after  that  time  this  present 
body  was  appointed,  and  I  must  say  it  is  doing  its  work  well,  and  will  certainly  suc- 
ceed if  it  only  perseveres  in  keeping  up  its  own  life  and  organization. 
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I,  however,  now  come  to  one  thing,  and  the  only  thing  I  came  here  really  to  say.  I 
found  on  the  Washita  River  a  most  peaceable  and  deserving  band  of  Indians.  Soon 
after  going  to  Fort  Cobb  they  came  and  wished  to  talk  with  me.  Their  story,  which 
I  knew  to  be  true,  was  that  they  had  always  lived  upon  that  river.  The  mountains 
and  the  river  had  their  own  name.  In  1858  the  Caddoes  aud  some  other  bands  were 
sent  up  from  Texas  by  the  Government,  with  the  promise  that  they  should  have  a  home 
there.  They  are  now  known  as  the  Wichitas.  They  have  never  been  given  any  laud 
at  all,  and  live  there  at  present  by  sufferance,  while  the  Indians  who  have  fought 
us,  who  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  on  whom  is  annually  expended 
large  sums  of  money,  the  Cheyennes  and  Apaches,  and  many  others,  all  have  land. 
These  people  say,  "  This  country  of  ours  is  given  away  to  these  people  who  have  fought 
you,  and  we,  who  have  raised  corn,  who  make  our  own  houses,  who  did  not  trouble  you, 
who  did  not  go  away,  who,  during  your  great  war,  removed  to  Kansas  to  keep  out  of  the 
way,  were  left  on  our  own  grounds  without  any  reservation  or  home,  not  knowing  but 
what,  at  any  time,  it  will  be  given  away  as  you  have  given  away  a  large  portion  of  it 
already."  They  said  to  me,  if  you  can  do  anything  for  us,  please  to  do  so  ;  and  I  came 
here  to-night,  as  it  has  been  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  about 
it,  to  attempt  to  fulfill  that  promise.  I  hope  that  if  this  society  can  influence  the 
assignment  of  a  home  to  these  people,  which  they  may  know  is  their  own,  that  they 
will  do  so. 


INDIAN  MANAGEMENT,  BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  MISSIONARY,  PRES- 
IDENT OF  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  AT  OMAHA  AGENCY. 

"  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  In- 
dians?" 

The  above  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  questions  sent  to  many  missionaries  besides  my- 
self for  an  answer.  The  following  thoughts  may  help  to  elucidate  the  subject.  Two 
propositions  present  themselves  for  answer. 

First.  Are  our  North  American  Indians  capable  of  being  civilized  and  Christianized  ? 
If  not,  as  some  may  assert,  the  pertinent  inquiry  would  be  "  Why  ?"  If  they  are, 
why  has  it  not  been  done,  or  why  so  little  progress  made  toward  this  desirable  end  ? 

The  Indians  are,  in  a  sense,  wards  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  in 
another  sense,  they  are  independent  political  bodies,  capable  of  self-government,  of 
making  treaties,  of  declaring  war,  and  doing  such  other  things  as  an  independent  na- 
tion may  do.  In  a  third  sense,  they  are  a  conquered  nation,  tyrants  at  will,  and,  as 
such,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  conqueror,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
being  allowed  only  such  rights  as  the  Government  sees  proper  to  bestow.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  standing  in  these  three  distinct  ways  toward  the  Government,  and 
treated  as  such  ;  aud  the  same  tribe  is  one  day  treated  as  standing  in  one  position, 
and  the  next  day  dealt  with  as  if  standing  in  a  different  position. 

Facts  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  positions.  It  must  be  evident, 
then,  from  these  statements,  that  Government  has  no  settled  Indian  policy;  no 
well-defined  method  of  treating  the  Indians,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice 
and  truth,  and  carried  out,  as  treaties  between  nations  are  carried  out.  in  good  faith. 
Were  it  so.  there  would  be  less  complaint,  less  bloodshed,  and  less  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing them. 

For  want  of  a  settled  policy,  each  administration,  while  in  power,  has  done  what  I 
suppose  the  assembled  wisdom  gathered  round  the  President  thought  best  to  do  or 
leave  undone,  and  each  agent  has  generally  done  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  even  to  the  assuming  of  dictatorial  powers,  making  and  unmaking  chiefs  to  suit 
his  own  purpose,  consulting  with  them  in  council  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  yet 
having  them  understand  that  to  oppose  his  policy  was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
place  as  chief  and  be  set  aside  as  a  bad  man,  if  any  one  had  shrewdness  enough  to 
see  what  was  right  and  wrong,  and  boldness  enough  to  plead  for  what  he  thought  right. 
It  became  then  to  a  great  extent,  a  one-man  power. 

True,  one  thing  was  always  required.  Vouchers  must  be  given  in  all  due  form  to 
show  every  dollar  of  expenditure,  which  led  one  of  the  most  honest  agents  I  ever  knew 
to  say,  "  It  mattered  little  how  much  an  agent  might  steal  from  Government,  if  he  did 
it  financially,  but  he  could  not  get  his  honest  dues  if  everything  was  not  according  to 
their  mind.* 

*  This  agent  had  spent  several  days  following  a  horse-thief  over  many  difficult  rivers,  and  exposing 
himself  not  a  little  to  catch  the  thief  and  get  the  Indian's  horse.  In  his  pursuit  he  staid  all  night 
with  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  His  bill  was  only  a  dollar,  but  there  was  no  neighbor 
within,  I  think,  four  miles  to  witness  him  make  his  mark  as  the  law  requires.  The  consequence  was 
the  return  of  -his  accounts  for  correction.  If  it  had  been  $50,  and  he  had  given  some  man  ten  to  wit- 
ness it,  the  voucher  would  have  been  financially  correct. 
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Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  Indian  matters  knows  how  easy  it  has  been  for  dis- 
honest agents  to  get  vouchers  for  anything  they  desired,  especially  from  Indians,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  easily  from  white  persons. 

The  remedy,  then,  for  this  difficulty  would  be  to  have  a  settled  and  well-defined  line 
of  conduct  marked  out,  a  settled  policy,  and  that  policy  carried  out  by  their  agents 
as  faithfully  as  any  minister  or  officer  in  foreign  courts  carries  out  the  instructions  of 
his  government. 

The  Indians  could  be  brought  to  understand  this,  and  yield  obedience  to  those  placed 
in  authority  over  them. 

Even  if  Government  had  had  a  settled  policy  of  treating  Indians  in  time  past, 
the  large  majority  of  agents  heretofore  appointed  have  been  so  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  that  the  aim  of  Government  must  have  been  defeated. 
As  it  was,  having  no  such  policy  to  be  carried  out,  and  consequently  no  end  to  be  attained, 
if  an  agent  showed  vouchers  for  all  money  passing  through  his  hands,  and  if  the 
tribe  over  which  he  was  placed  were  peaceable  and  quiet,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
discharged  his  duties.  He  may  have  grown  rich  during  his  four  years  of  agency,  but 
this  was  owing  to  good  financiering. 

The  Indians  may  have  felt  their  wrong,  and  felt  it  keenly,  but  felt  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  weak  and  Government  strong,  and  there  was  no  remedy.  This  I  con- 
eider  one  cause  of  failure  in  civilizing  them. 

A  second  cause,  and  akin  to  the  former,  is  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  a  law  unto 
themselves  as  long  as  they  do  not  offend  against  any  white  persons. 

This  being  recognized  by  Government,  they  feel  in  a  great  degree  secure  from  pun- 
ishment if  they  can  escape  detection  when  the  offense  is  committed  against  one  of  their 
own  tribe  or  race  ;  and  if  detected,  the  punishment  will  be  comparatively  light. 

To  illustrate  :  Horse-stealing  is  among  whites  a  penitentiary  offense,  and  the  thief, 
if  caught,  often  suffers  a  worse  punishment.  But  if  an  Indian  steals  a  horse  from  one 
of  his  own  tribe  no  such  punishment  follows,  and  even  if  he  steals  from  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe  the  penalty  generally  is,  when  detected,  to  restore  the  stolen  property,, if  in 
his  possession,  or,  if  sold,  to  pay  for  it,  if  able,  and  at  furthest  suffers  a  few  days'  impris- 
onment. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  crimes,  such  as  adultery,  murder,  rape,  cruelty,  and 
such  like.  They  are  left  to  settle  those  things  as  their  ancestors  did,  and  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  to  them,  on  the  part  of  Government,  We  will  not  interfere  with  your 
rights  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  if  you  confine  it  to  your  own  race ;  or,  in  other 
words,  We  don't  expect  you  to  become  civilized,  but  keep  up  the  customs  of  your 
ancestors  as  much  as  you  please,  only  transgress  not  against  the  whites. 

As  all  their  pride  of  ancestry  (and  they  have  quite  enough  of  it)  and  all  their  super- 
stition is  against  a  change,  why  should  they  change  if  Government  don't  ask  and  do 
not  expect  it  ? 

In  fact,  they  are  encouraged  to  keep  up  their  old  habits  of  savage  life,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, by  recognizing  it  as  right,  if  they  wish  so  to  live,  and  by  assigning  them  (espe- 
cially in  times  past)  large  reservations  to  enable  them  to  live  by  hunting. 

True,  Government  has  appointed  agents  and  smiths,  farmers  and  millers,  but  these 
have  often  been  required  to  do,  or  allowed  to  do,  many  things  that  had  better  be  left 
undone. 

An  Indian  would  much  rather,  as  a  general  thing,  have  his  smith  make  him  a  tom- 
ahawk or  a  pipe  than  a  hoe.  He  would  rather  have  the  farmer  plow  his  ground  and 
cut  his  grass  than  do  it  himself,  or  show  him  how  to  do  it,  especially  if  he  could  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  labor.  So  of  their  teaching.  They  wish  their  children  to  go  to 
school  to  learn  English  more  for  the  sake  of  making  interpreters  of  them  than  of  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  the  mind,  or  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  spiritual  or  im- 
mortal part. 

A  third  thing  in  the  way  of  their  civilization  is  the  system  of  education. 

This  is  confined  to  the  children,  and  principally  to  the  younger  portion,  and  left 
optional  with  themselves,  and  also,  to  very  great  extent,  in,  to  them,  an  unknown 
tongue.  It  is  saying  to  the  adults,  "You  are  too  old  to  learn ;  you  never  will  be  any- 
thing but  Indians,  but  there  is  some  hope  of  your  children."  This  is  certainly  dis- 
couraging civilization. 

In  reference  to  education,  I  would  make  it  compulsory  as  far  as  the  young  are 
concerned,  and  at  first  in  their  own  language.  And  in  reference  to  adults,  I  would, 
at  least,  encourage  it,  and  let  it  be  altogether  in  their  own  language,  unless  they 
wished  to  study  the  English,  which  they  could  do  to  better  advantage  after  they  had 
first  learned  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  tongue. 

I  believe  in  making  treaties  with  them.  In  former  years  Government  has 
required  them  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  annuities  for  educational  purposes  even, 
when  they  did  not  desiie  it.  If  the  Government  has  a  right  to  insist  on  this,  then 
they  have  the  right  to  insist  on  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  those  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  in  compelling  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  school. 

It  might  at  first  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  agents ;   but  they 
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could  not  be  better  employed,  and  it  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  them  than  to 
spend  their  time  as  many  of  them  have  done.  If  unwilling  thus  to  labor,  let  them 
give  place  to  those  who  would  be  willing. 

I  am  aware  that  an  agent  who  takes  the  office  for  the  sake  of  the  salary  and  perqui- 
sites could  hardly  enter  heartily  into  this  work,  or,  considering  the  short  time  they  stay, 
(generally  four  years,)  would  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  trying  to  educate  them  in 
their  own  language.  Then  let  the  education  be  under  the  care  of  those  who  make  it 
their  life-business,  and  for  less  compensation. 

I  have  known  agents  who,  instead  of  encouraging  education,  have  even  opposed  it  ; 
why,  I  could  not  tell,  unless,  "  they  loved  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their 
deeds  were  evil." 

Day-schools  may  answer  very  well  for  them  if  educated  in  their  own  language,  bnt 
these  would  be  of  little  benefit  in  teaching  them  English.  To  teach  them  English,  I 
think,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come,  what  we  called 
"  manual-labor  boarding-schools"  are  best  adapted,  and  in  these  the  attendance  should 
be  regular. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  to  take  their  daughters  away 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  or  can  be  sold  for  wives,  and  they  have  been  allowed 
to  do  so  with  impunity. 

I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  infringing  on  any  of  their  rights  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  children  in  school,  as  it  would  be  a  safeguard  against  crime  and  a  future 
savage  life. 

To  remedy  the  second  difficulty,  I  would  place  them  under  law,  and  let  the  law  treat 
them  the  same,  whether  the  offense  be  committed  against  an  Indian  or  against  a  white 
man.  If  this  could  not  be  done  without  making  them  citizens,  I  would  make  them 
citizens,  with  perhaps  some  restrictions  in  voting,  but  this  they  might  be  permitted  to 
exercise  to  some  extent  in  making  their  own  people  officers,  and  if  to  do  this  required 
the  doing  away  of  the  chiefship,  I  would  advise  that  it  be  done  ;  at  least  that  chiefs 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  as  their  representatives,  and  not  appointed  or  upheld 
by  agents  simply  as  tools  to  sanction  their  actions  for  the  tribe  or  for  themselves,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Let  it  not  be  said  this  would  be  interfering  with  their  rights.  Government  has  in- 
terfered with  all  these  rights  when  it  suited  the  agent. 

In  the  above  I  have  said  nothing  about  Christianizing  them,  as  this  is  not  the  aim 
of  Government,  at  least  directly,  however  many  good  men  may  desire  to  see  them 
Christians.  This  must  be  left  to  the  missionary,  under  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, but  the  agent  should  at  least  not  oppose  missionary  efforts,  nor  discourage  them 
by  his  own  unchristian  conduct. 

*On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were,  as  he  should  be  if  possible,  a  Christian,  he  might  do 
much  toward  encouraging  them  to  attend  the  means  of  grace  which  God  blesses  to  the 
salvation  of  sinners. 

Again,  if  brought  under  law,  the  influence  of  Government  would  be  against  polyg- 
amy and  its  kindred  vices,  repudiation,  or  what  might  be  called  divorce. 

I  am  aware  there  are  many  instances  of  persons  living  together  for  years  as  man  and 
wife,  and  raising  large  families.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that,  in  their  heathen  state,  it  is 
no  disgrace  for  a  man  to  have  two  or  more  wives.  Their  customs  sometimes  require 
it,  as  in  case  of  a  man's  brother  dying  and  leaving  a  widow ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that 
men  frequently  put  away  their  wives  and  take  others,  and  unfaithfulness  and  unclean- 
ness  are  not  looked  upon  with  condemnation,  as  they  should  be  ;  and  as  long  as  it  is  tol- 
erated by  Government  it  will  have  its  legitimate  fruits,  even  here  as  well  as  in  Utah. 
Let  them  know  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  If  this  were  done  they  would  be  brought 
to  realize  that  there  was  a  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  I  think  prevent 
that  jealousy  and  consequent  cruelty  that  is  sometimes  practiced  by  husbands  toward 
their  wives.  In  a  word,  they  are  treated  too  much  as  if  they  were  always  to  be  In- 
dians in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  as  if  there  was  hope  even  for  the 
lowest. 

As  a  reason  for  electing  chiefs,  if  the  office  must  be  continued,  I  remark  that  those 
holding  that  office  are  often  not  trustworthy,  and  feel  no  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  their  tribe.  All  they  care  for  is  the  honor  and  gain  belonging  to  the  office.  They 
are  sometimes  the  most  superstitious  in  the  tribe,  and  least  •  willing  to  abandon 
their  old  habits,  and  envious  of, those  who  seem  disposed  to  abandon  their  supersti- 
tion, and  what  is  strange  these  Very  men  are  often  the  chief  counselors  with  the  agent 
as  to  what  is  best  for  the  tribe.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind  that 
such  a  course  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  the  end.  professedly  in  view.  You  might  as  well 
expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  as  civilization  to  result  from  such  treatment. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  partial  civilization  has  followed  the 
efforts  that  have  heretofore  been  practiced  by  Government,  among,  at  least,  some 
tribes.  I  grant  the  truth  of  the  remark,  but  it  was  in  spite  of  the  system,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  what  of  civilization  has  been  attained  was  owing  more  to  Chris- 
tianity than  any  benefit  they  derived  from  Government. 
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Among  many  the  missionary  has  been  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  and  has  accom- 
plished something,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  often  placed  in  his  way. 

As  far  as  Christianizing  them  is  concerned,  there  is  but  one  way— preaching  to  them 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  become  Christians,  devoted  Christians,  civilization 
must  follow,  and  education  and  industry  also  follow  ;  and  while  it  is  not  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  teach  them  Christianity,  they  may  by  a  wise  and  judicious  course 
do  much  to  encourage  them  to  become  both  civilized  and  Christianized.  To  do  this, 
however,  the  agency  must  cease  to  be  a  sinecure.  It  must  not  be  a  reward  for  polit- 
ical services  rendered.  The  office  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indiaus,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agent  or  of  all  employe's  among  them. 

I  see  no  use  for  a  farmer,  as  far  as  these  Indians  are  concerned,  nor  for  a  farm  under 
the  direction  of  the  agent,  at  least  among  many  tribes.  They  have  always  farmed 
more  or  less.  A  carpenter  aud  smith  are  both  useful  and  much  needed,  and  will  always 
be  necessary  till  they  can  have  them  of  their  own  people.  If  a  farmer  is  employed, 
I  would  say  let  it  be  his  duty  to  show  them  how  to  farm,  instead  of  farming  for  others. 
The  duties  of  the  farmer  and  carpenter  might  be  combined  in  one,  if  the  person  had 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

A  mill  is  needed  to  grind  their  grain,  and  a  saw-mill,  if  extensive  fencing  is  done, 
and  this  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Schools  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  children  should  be  established, 
and  the  children  be  made  to  attend.  A  small  primer  would  be  all  that  was  needed  to 
teach  them  to  read  in  their  own  language,  and  writing  could  be  taught  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  few  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  on  the  blackboard.  This  would  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  greater  progress  far  better  than  teaching  them  in  a  language  they  do  not 
understand,  and  will  likely  never  understand  enough  to  read  unders'audingly,  unless 
separated  from  their  people  most  of  the  time,  as  in  a  "  manual-labor  boarding-school." 
The  adult  population  should  also  be  encouraged  to  learn  to  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. It  would  do  much  to  prevent  those  habits  of  idleness  so  prevalent  among 
them  and  other  kindred  vices. 

Whatever  funds  could  be  set  a?ide  for  education  should  be  done,  and  judiciously 
spent.  I  see  no  necessity  of  employing  teachers  at  unreasonably  large  salaries  to 
teach  these  simple  things,  merely  to  give  them  a  good  berth. 

A  mechanic  has  a  much  harder  task  to  perform.  Some  of  themselves  might  be 
trained  and  employed  to  advantage,  under  perhaps  one  to  take  more  of  the  oversight, 
but  not  less  of  the  work. 

Let  Government  adopt  a  wise  policy  and  adhere  to  it,  and  employ  no  one  whose 
heart  was  not  in  the  work.  It  might  require  some  different  treatment  of  the  respect- 
ive tribes,  owing  to  the  advancement  already  made. 

As  civilization  without  Christianity  is  a  poor  civilization  at  best,  let  nothing  be  done 
or  commenced  among  them  that  will  prejudice  their  minds  against  Christianity  or 
against  the  Sabbath,  which  was  made  for  men,  and  let  all  employe*,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, be  those  who  at  least  show  an  outward  observance  of  Christian  principles. 

Let  crime  be  punished,  and  let  the  Indian  understand  that  it  is  necessary  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  his  white  neighbor,  to  be  under  law,  and  let  them  be  taught  to  depend 
on  their  own  exertions.  To  do  this,  when  any  one  had  become  industrious,  and  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  himself  and  family,  and  desired  to  become  a  citizen,  let  him  be 
made  such,  and  let  him  receive  his  share  of  annuities  at  once,  or  in  a  year  or  two,  (ex- 
cept the  school-fund,)  and  let  him  have  a  title  to  his  homestead,  in  fee-simple,  with 
perhaps  the  restriction  that  he  does  not  sell  it  for  a  term  of  years,  say  ten. 

Some  of  the  Omahas  are  now  talking  of  becoming  citizens,  and  say  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  taxes  if  they  could  become  citizens  and  have  their  land  aud  annuities, 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  if  they  can  get  a  good  title  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
they  would  become  citizens  rather  than  remove  to  a  reservation  and  be  treated  as  in 
times  past.  I  see  no  necessity  of  those  who  are  willing  to  become  citizens  removing  to 
a  general  reservation,  any  more  than  for  all  negroes  to  do  the  same.  Let  them  feel  they 
are  men,  not  savages.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  President's  present  policy,  as  far  as  I 
understand  it,  though  I  can  see  mistakes  that  more  experience  may  correct. 

The  President's  policy,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  treat  them  justly,  kindly,  humanely, 
and  to  try  to  do  by  peaceable  means  what  many  think  must  be  doue  by  force,  or  war, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  punish  the  guilty,  to  hold  them  accountable  for  wrong-doing. 
This  is  both  wise  and  humane. 

They  need  the  restraints  of  law  as  much  as  those  who  have  long  preyed  upon  them 
and  defrauded  them  of  what  was  their  dues.  "  For  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression,"  is  the  saying  of  one  who  spoke  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  if  there  is  no  law  to  punish  an  Indian  for  his  crimes,  he  will  reason  that  the  act  is 
not  criminal.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Hence  the  necessity,  for  the  good  of  the  Indian, 
for  his  preservation,  for  his  present  and  future  happiness,  of  extending  over  them  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  persons.  This  must  be  done,  if  you  expect 
him  to  adopt  a  civilized  life. 

I  have  here  given  you  a,  few  of  my  thoughts  resulting  from  a  life-experience  among 
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the  Indians.  They  may,  perhaps,  suggest  to  your  minds  some  things  that  may  be  use^ 
ful  to  you  in  your  work  of  love.  If  so,  I  will  be  thankful.  It  is  much  easierto  point 
out  defects  in  a  system  than  to  devise  a  more  excellent  way. 

'  By  comparing  views  we  may,  at  least,  make  some  advancement  in  our  treatment  of 
the  Indians. 

Yours,  truly, 

WM.  HAMILTON, 
Omaha  Missionary,  Nebraska.' 


TERRITORIALIZING  THE  INDIAN  COUNTRY  WITH  A  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES.* 

Col.  W.  P.  ADAIR,  of  the  Cherokee  delegation,  said  that  this  subject  was  one  of  very 
grave  interest  to  his  people,  and  one  to  which  he  had  given  much  serious  attention. 
His  idea  was  that  in  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  4,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  government  of  the  United  States,  by  Congress,  over  the 
Indian  country,  instead  of  the  existing  Indian  government  already  there,  would  neces- 
sarily make  the  Indians  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  would,  moreover,  open  that 
country  to  the  immigration  of  any  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  red,  white,  or 
black,  under  the  Constitution,  and  would  thereby  defeat  the  object  of  the  Indian  pol- 
icy of  the  Government,  which  is  to  reserve  that  country  for  Indians  alone.  Any  act  of 
Congress,  in  his  opinion,  that  would  change  the  present  relations  of  the  Indians  to  the 
Government,  and  change  their  Territory  from  its  present  status  to  that  of  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  would  lead  to  the  two  results:  1.  The  conversion  of  the  Indians 
into  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  Territory 
of  the  United  States.  2.  The  opening  of  that  Territory  for  the  immigration  of  any  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  that  might  choose  to  go  there.  This  state  of  affairs  would 
soon  flood  the  Indian  Territory  with  whites,  who  would  hold  the  preponderance  of  all 
power,  including  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  weak  party, 
the  Indians,  would  soon  lose  their  lands  and  other  property  and  mines,  and,  finally, 
their  identity,  and  would  soon  perish.  The  question,  therefore,  of  changing  the  Indian 
country  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  always  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dians serious  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  is  generally  viewed  by  the  Indians  as  a. 
question  of  life  or  death.  He  said  that  the  Indians  had  some  real  friends,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  so-called  modified  form  of  a  territorial  government  for  the  In- 
dians ;  these  friends  he  thought  had  never  reflected  upon  the  legal  result  of  such  a 
change  to  the  Indians,  for  all  will  admit  that  no  modification  in  any  territorial  bill, 
or  any  other  act  of  Congress,  can  have  the  effect  of  modifying  the  Constitution  with- 
out amending  it;  and  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Government  gives 
all  of  its  citizens  like  privileges  and  immunities  throughout  the  American  Union, 
he  (Colonel  A.)  cannot  see  how  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be  barred  out  of 
the  country,  now  recognized  as  the  Indian  country,  after  that  country  is  changed  by  a 
law  of  Congress  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  a  modified  form  or 
not.  He  said  that  many  of  his  friends  differed  with  him  in  these  views,  but  he  could 
see  no  half-way  ground  on  the  subject.  The  question  was,  "  Territory"  or  "No  Terri- 
tory. "  He  could  not  conceive  of  a  gwasi-Territory  of  the  United  States.  To  be  and  yet 
not  to  be  a  Territory,  to  his  mind,  would  be  an  inconsistency,  contrary  to  law  and  reason. 
Should  the  Indian  country  be  remodeled  by  Congress,  and  formed  into  a  United 
States  territorial  government,  it  would  then  sustain  as  a  part  of  the  American  Union 
the  same  political  relations  to  that  Union  that  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  now  sustain  to 
it,  and  as  United  States  citizens  cannot  be  barred  out  of  these  Territories  by  congres- 
sional legislation,  he  cannot  see  how  they  could  be  denied  admittance  into  the  Indian 
country  after  that  country  is  changed  into  a  United  States  Territory,  and  even  its  own 
citizens  essentially  made  United  States  citizens.  This  state  of  affairs,  whether  created  by 
Congress,  by  territorial  bills  or  any  other  legislation,  would  supersede  the  Indian  trea- 
ties, and  the  laws  "  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Indian  tribes,"  and  would  in  fact  destroy  the  entire  Indian  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  Indian  nationalities  would  of  course  be  obliterated  under  such  circumstances,  and 
such  action  would  be  construed  as  annulling  the  titles  to  their  lands  ;  and  under  such 
forced  construction  the  conditional  land-grants  of  certain  railroad  companies  would 
obtain  ;  "  squatters"  and  "  land-grabbers"  generally  would  pay  no  regard  to  any  pro- 
vision of  any  territorial  bill  prohibiting  emigration  to  the  new  Territory,  while  they 
could  find  a  license  for  such  emigration  in  the  Constitution.  He  therefore  thought 

*  An  address  delivered  in  conference  with  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  at  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  held  by  invitation  of  the  Board  at  the  Arlington 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  17,  1874. 
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that  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  territorial  bill  of  any  kind,  creating  the  Indian 
country  into  a  United  States  Territory,  would  take  away  from  the  Indians  all  of  the 
safeguards  thrown  around  them  by  their  treaties  and  the  Indian  intercourse  laws. 
This  question  of  establishing  a  territorial  government  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Indian  country  was  mooted  and  settled  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  in  18(56  between 
the  Government  ar>d  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  and 
the  question  at  that  time  was  most  thoroughly  canvassed  between  these  Indians,  as 
the  owners  of  the  Indian  country,  or  lands,  and  the  Government,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  between  the  parties  that  no  territorial  government  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  or  could  be  established  over  that  country  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians, 
expressly  given  under  their  treaties  ;  and  that  instead  of  a  territorial  government  a 
confederation  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  country  should  be  effected,  with  its  doors 
open  for  the  reception  of  such  other  Indians  as  the  Government  might  desire  to  settle 
therein,  in  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  the  Government  inaugurated  by 
the  compact  of  1802,  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  per- 
fected by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  28,  1830,  and  amendatory  acts  and  the  several 
Indian  treaties  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  in  1866,  treaties  were  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  and  Chick- 
asaws, embracing  certain  articles  of  confederation  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  were  authorized  to  confeder- 
ate the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Indian  country  under  the  auspices  of  a  "  gen- 
eral Indian  council,"  or  "  legislative  assembly,"  in  which  all  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  nations  of  the  Indian  country  should  be  represented.  These  articles  can  be  found 
in  article  12  of  the  Cherokee,  article  8  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  article  10  of 
the  Creek,  article  7  of  the  Seminole  treaties  of  1866.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  established  this  confederation  of  the  Indians 
about  five  years  ago,  with  said  treaties,  as  the  organic  law  in  the  premises  ;  and  Con- 
gress ever  since,  from  year  to  year,  has  acknowledged  it  by  making  appropriations  to 
keep  it  up  and  pay  its  expenses.  This  form  of  government  is  primary  and 
simple,  and  is  understood  by  about  twenty-two  tribes  or  nations  that  are  represented 
therein,  and  is  open  for  the  representation  of  such  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  as  are 
embraced  in  the  Indian  country.  It  is  rapidly  reaching  the  uncivilized  tribes,  and  if  per- 
mitted to  stand  under  the  treaties,  it  will  be  the  means  of  concentrating  these  unciv- 
ilized tribes,  and  of  connecting  them  with  the  civilized  ones  in  the  confederation,  and 
through  it  the  civilized  Indians  can  lead  the  uncivilized  into  ideas  of  civil  govern- 
ment, enlightenment,  and  habits  of  peace  and  industry,  and  the  Christian  religion,  in 
a  shorter  time  and  at  vastly  less  expense  than  in  any  other  way.  The  Government 
has  asked  us  to  become  civilized,  and  the  Indians  are  traveling  with  its  approbation, 
given  by  the  treaties  of  1866,  in  the  same  road  in  that  direction  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  traveled.  The  Indian  confederation  is  but  a  type  after  that  formed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  the  thirteen  original  colonies  confederated. 
They  were  not  able  to  take  an  advance  step  in  government,  by  adopting  their  present 
Federal  Constitution,  for  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  So  the  Indians,  not  being  more 
sprightly  than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  an  ad- 
vance step  in  their  confederation  ;  and  when  they  do  so  advance,  they  claim  the  right, 
under  their  treaties  or  articles  of  confederation,  to  make  their  own  choice,  and  adopt  such 
an  enlargement  to  their  present  legislative  assembly  as  is  warranted  by  their  treaties, 
and  which  afterward  the  President  and  Congress  may  approve,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaties.  But  the  time  for  this  enlargement  has  not  arrived,  because,  1st,  the  Indians 
have  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization ;  2d.  all  of  the  Indians  to  be  confeder- 
ated in  the  Indian  country  have  not  been  so  confederated.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  his  report  of  last  year,  advised  that  there  were  yet  about  80,000  Indians  out- 
side of  the  Indian  Territory  that  ought  to  be  located  there,  and  the  President  in  his  late 
message  says  that  there  is  room  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  all  of  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Hitherto,  the  Indians  were  removed  from  the  East  to  said  Ter- 
ritory ;  but  now  they  are  being  moved  there  from  the  West,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mo- 
docs.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  Government,  in  repeated  treaties,  pledged  its 
honor  that  no  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  should  be  extended  over  the  In- 
dians without  their  consent.  When  the  Indians  were  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississppi,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  death- 
cry  against  them  was  that  under  the  United  States  Constitution  their  nationalities 
could  not  exist  within  the  limits  of  these  States.  Hence  they  were  removed  West, 
and  pledges  from  the  Government  were  given  that  no  more  States  or  territorial  gov- 
ernments should  be  extended  over  or  around  them.  The  Cherokees  were  removed. 
West  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  many  of  them  in  chains ;  very  many  of  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  warriors  were  removed  in  chains,  and  about  600  of  the 
Seminoles  were  handcuffed.  The  Indians  in  the  Indian  country  are  doing  better 
in  all  respects  than  any  other  Indians,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth, 
population,  and  intelligence.  Take  the  Cherokees  for  an  instance  ;  when  they  removed 
out  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  in  1839  they  numbered  12,000  souls.  When 
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the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  began  they  numbered  25,000.  By  the  effects  and 
ravages  of  the  late  war  they  had  their  homes  and  all  their  property,  worth  at  least 
$20,000,000,  ^destroyed,  and  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  13,000.  They  have 
since  the  war  increased  to  18,000,  and  although  they  have  suffered  from  extreme  pov- 
erty, they  have,  by  their  industry  and  energy,  without  any  aid  from  the  Government, 
become  again  self-sustaining,  and  already  are  able  to  furn:sh  to  the  market  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  products,  and  thousands  of  beef-cattle  and  other  live  stock.  They  have 
sixty-live  common  schools,  two  high  schools,  one  orphan  asylum,  and  also  a  home  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  of  their  people,  and  have  a  system  of  government  modeled 
after  that  of  the  United  States,  well  understood  and  executed.  Christian  churches  are 
all  over  their  country,  and  their  farms  and  orchards  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  surrounding  States.  All  of  these  advantages  have  not  cost  the  Government  one 
cent.  And  so  it  is  with  the  other  civilized  tribes,  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws ;  and  the  other  tribes  less  civilized  also  are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Osages,  part  of  the  Comanches,  Caddoes,  Pottawatomies,  Shawnees,  Delawares, 
Quapaws,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Senecas,  &c.,  are  good  farmers,  and  are  advancing  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilization.  Last  year  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  reported 
that  the  Indians  of  this  country  were  doing  far  better  than  the  people  of  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  cultivated  more  land,  raised  more  live  stock,  had 
more  churches  and  schools,  and  paid  more  regard  to  law  and  order  than  the  people 
of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  had  less  crime.  Life  and  property  were 
safer  among  them  than  among  the  people  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States.  Since 
last  year  the  condition  of  those  Indians  has  improved ;  and  if  they  are  doing  better 
than  any  people  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  why  not  let  them  alone,  if  the 
wish  of  "the  Government  is  really  to  do  them 'good  ?  As  the  Indian  country  is  now  sit- 
uated, all  of  the  Indians  are  being  concentrated  therein,  are  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  all  of  the  tribes  and  Indian  nations,  as  such,  are 
at  peace  with  the  Government.  But  should  a  territorial  government  be  established 
over  the  Indians,  and  thereby  the  whites  be  poured  in  upon  them,  the  Indians  will 
scatter,  and  it  is  feared  the  most  of  them,  under  feelings  of  despair  and  desperation, 
might  combine  and  cause  much  trouble  on  the  frontier,  and  might,  possibly,  have 
strife  and  bloodshed  among  themselves.  He  said  that  from  the  stipulations  of  the  said 
Indian  treaties  of  1866,  referred  to,  and  as  understood  by  the  Indians,  and  executed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  confederation  in  the  Indian 
country,  which  has  been  repeatedly  indorsed  by  Congress,  that  the  Indians  did  not 
give  their  consent  by  said  treaties  that  Congress  should  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  over  the  Indian  country,  and  thus  turn  that  country  into 
an  abode  for  the  whites,  as  well  as  the  Indians.  He  said  that  even  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  territorializing  the  Indian  country  had  also  admitted  this  construction  of 
these  treaties  to  be  correct,  and  had  sought  to  avoid  it  by  taking  the  ground,  whether 
morally  right  or  wrong,  that  Congress  had  a  right  by  legislation  to  sweep  these 
treaties  out  of  the  way,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  in  the  case  of  Elias  C.  Boudiuot  et  al.  vs.  The  United  States.  These  territo- 
rial advocates  in  mentioning  that  this  decision  authorizes  Congress  to  destroy  or  do 
away  with  every  part  and  particle  of  Indian  treaties  at  its  pleasure,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, have  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  decision,  one  that  is  not  warranted 
by  the  decision.  He  said  that  he  had  examined  this  decision  as  closely  as  his  limited 
ability  would  allow  him,  and  had  also  referred  to  the  other  decisions  of  the  court,  re- 
ferred to  in  that  decision ;  and  from  the  impression  that  all  of  the  decisions  referred  to 
left  upon  his  mind,  the  substantial  purport  and  intent  of  the  decision  in  the  Boudinot 
case  was : 

1st.  That  Indian  treaties  have  at  least  the  same  sanctity  that  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  have. 

2d.  That  Congress  has  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  repeal  or  change  such  pro- 
visions of  any  treaty  as  pertain  to  commerce  or  trade  and  intercourse. 

3d.  That  Congress  in  making  declarations  of  war  under  the  Constitution  can  set 
aside  a  treaty,  if  necessary,  by  declaring  it  void. 

4th.  That  in  order  to  save  its  own  life  a  nation  would  be  justified  in  declaring  a 
treaty  void,  and  that,  therefore,  under  like  circumstances,  Congress  would  be  justified 
in  setting  treaties  aside. 

These  are  the  only  conditions  under  which  the  decision  of  the  court  referred  to 
authorizes  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  Indian  treaties,  neither  of  which  will  apply 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Neither  commerce  nor  intercourse  require  ter- 
ritorial legislation  for  the  Indians,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  set  the  treaties  aside  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  no  state  of  war  with  the  Indians  to  justify  such  action,  nor  is  the 
life  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians. 
Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  the  right  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  Indians,  and  this  right  has  also  been  conceded  by  the  Indians  in  their  treaties,  and 
accordingly  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  passed  laws  for  that  purpose,  and  if  they 
are  defective,  they  can,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  be  amended  by  Congress,  so  as  to 
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meet  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  country.  And  if  these  laws  are  not  suffi- 
ciently enforced  to  protect  person  and  property,  Congress  has  the  right  to  establish  a 
United  States  court  or  courts  in  that  country  to  execute  these  laws.  This  right  is  also 
conceded  by  the  treaties  of  1866.  Colonel  Adair  said  that  it  was  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary, nor  had  Congress  the  right,  under  the  circumstances,  to  disregard  the  Indian 
treaties,  in  order  to  establish  a  territorial  government  over  the  Indians  without  their 
consent,  nor  to  use  such  a  government  for  the  destruction  of  the  Indians.  He  said  the 
Indians  would  be  much  better  satisfied  if  the  Government  would  preserve  its  good 
faith  by  observing  the  treaties  as  sacred,  and  by  setting  aside  the  conditional  land- 
grants  of  the  Indian  lands  granted  by  Congress  in  1866  to  certain  railroad  companies, 
instead  of  abolishing  the  Indian  treaties. 

In  conclusion  he  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  in  the  Decem- 
ber term,  1871,  in  the  case  of  Holden  vs.  Joy,  in  which  the  court  decided  that  the 
Cherokee  Nation  was  a  political  corporation  with  sovereign  powers  sufficient  to  make 
binding  treaties  and  contracts,  and  to  pass  and  receive  valid  titles  to  lands,  and  that 
said  nation  had  a  fee-simple  right  to  its  lauds,  secured  by  patent  from  the  United 
States,  and  was  entitled  to  protection  from  the  Government,  and  "that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  settle  or  interfere  with  rights  under  treaties  except  in  cases 
purely  political."  This  decision  being  of  a  subsequent  date,  he  said,  certainly  ought 
to  explain  what  the  court  meant  in  the  Boudiuot  case,  and  is  very  plain  evidence  that 
the  court  did  not  by  that  decision  contemplate  that  Congress  could  do  as  it  pleased 
under  all  circumstances  with  Indian  treaties. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

NEW  YORK,  January  15,  1874. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  been  embarrassed  in  its  efforts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  missions  among  the  Indians  by  the  fact  that  other  missionary  bodies  had 
previously  occupied  the  reservations,  the  agencies  at  which  have  been  assigned  to  the 
association.  This  was  true  of  all  but  the  S'Kokomish  agency. 

.At  the  Chippewa  agency,  White  Earth,  Minn.,  our  Episcopal  friends  had  a  mission 
when  the  association  accepted  the  agency.  By  an  arrangement  with  Bishop  Whipple, 
the  direct  missionary  work  there  has  been  under  his  care,  and  our  agent  and  the  em- 
ploye's under  him  have  been  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  mission  already  there. 
We  are  assured  that  they  have  rendered  it  very  efficient  aid.  The  agent,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Douglass,  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Congregational  body,  and  it  is  believed  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  employes  for  the  appointment  of  whom  the  association  or  the  agent  is 
responsible  are  members  of  some  evangelical  Christian  church. 

The  association  has  pledged  for  the  coming  year  about  $1,500  toward  the  educational 
work  and  general  supervision.  About  forty  boys  and  girls  have  been  under  instruction 
in  the  boarding-school  during  the  past  year.  A  new  hall  for  the  industrial  department 
has  been  completed,  and  various  industries  are  being  successfully  introduced.  Agricul- 
ture has  advanced  33£  «per  cent,  during  the  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beekman  and  Miss 
Beekman  have  been  recently  added  to  the  force  there  by  appointment  of  the  association. 
The  school-work  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Beekman.  The  boarding-school  at 
Leech  Lake,  in  the  White  Earth  agency,  has  not  been  prosperous. 

Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  sent  there  by  the  association,  recently  assumed  the  charge  of  it.  In- 
dications of  increased  efficiency  are  already  seen.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Howe  will  be 
able  to  organize  outside  missionary  work. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  'Red  Lake  agency  or  sub-agency  under  R.  M.  Pratt, 
agent,  appointed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  missionary  work  there  has 
been  organized  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Rev.  Francis  Spees. 

A  church  building  is  nearly  completed,  and  a  church  is  about  to  be  organized.  Mr. 
Spees  was  an  assistant  missionary  among  the  Chippewa  Indians  many  years  ago.  He 
understands  and  speaks  the  language  with  ease,  and  has  re-entered  upon  labors  among 
these  Indians  with  much  enthusiasm.  His  family  is  with  him,  and  they,  together  with 
the  agent  and  the  physician  arid  their  families,  constitute  a  strong  working  force  of 
Christian  laborers.  A  number  of  hopeful  conversions  have  been  reported,  and  the  field 
is  regarded  as  one  of  much  promise.  Mr.  Spees  has  obtained  a  small  printing-press, 
and  prints  his  own  Sunday-school  cards.  Two  teachers  are  also  now  supported  by  the 
association  at  this  point. 

Lake  Superior  agency,  Wisconsin,  Dr.  I.  L.  Mahan,  agent. — The  missionary  work  here 
is  principally  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  board.  They  have  a  nourishing  board- 
ing-school, with  good  corps  of  teachers,  at  Bad  River,  or  Odanah  Mission.  There  have 
been  here  some  very  unexpected  developments  that  have  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
agency,  which  was  made  immediately  afterfcthe  facts  reached  our  ears.  It  is  believed 
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that  now  nearly  all  the  employes  are  Christians,  and  are  heartily  seconding  and  for- 
warding the  missionary  work.  Some  enlargement  of  the  mission  work  is  needed,  and 
should  be  entered  upon  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  proper  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  work  already  in  so  successful  operation. 

Green  Bay  agency,  Wisconsin,  Prof.  T.  N.  Chase,  agent. — These  Indians  are  fast  giving 
up  their  hunting  and  trapping  for  farming,  cutting  timber,  and  logging.  Many  of 
them  have  good  farms.  The  school  and  religious  work  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
by  Methodist  and  Episcopal  societies.  Rev.  J.  W.  Strykerand  wife,  under  appointment 
of  this  association,  have  been  for  some  months  missionaries,  at  Keshena,  among  the 
Meuomonees.  They  were  five  years  among  the  freedmen,  and  did  not  lack  enthusiasm 
in  that  work,  but  Mrs.  Stryker  believes  she  is  now  in  the  most  promising  field  of  labor 
she  has  been  in  for  some  time.  She  says  :  "  These  Indians  (the  pagan  part)  are  physi- 
cally, and,  I  believe,  morally  and  mentally  in  advance  of  the  colored  people  generally." 

A  Christian  farmer  and  his  wife  have  just  been  sent  to  this  agency.  There  has  been 
some  interference  here  by  outside  parties,  which  embarrasses  the  agent  and  works  evil 
mainly  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  clique  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

S'Kokornish  agency,  Washington  Territory,  Edwin  Eells,  agent. — The  school  at  this  agency 
is  supported  by  Government  appropriation.  The  mission  work  is  done  by  Rev.  Cush- 
iiig  Eells.  It  has  been  thought  by  the  agent  that  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation would  hardly  warrant  the  association  in  sustaining  a  preacher  there.  So  fast 
as  it  can  be  done,  Christian  laborers  will  be  introduced  into  all  the  departments.  Rev. 
Mr.  Eells,  father  of  the  agent,  has  been  giving  gratuitous  missionary  services.  The 
association  has  offered  to  aid  him  in  this,  but  he  has  expressed  his  preference  to  give 
his  services  to  the  work.  In  these  circumstances,  the  association  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  send  an  ordained  missionary  there. 

Fort  Berthold  agency,  Dakota,  Prof.  L.  B.  Sperry,  agent. — Although  this  agency  was 
transferred  to  the  association  some  mouths  since,  owing  to  various  hinderances  not  nec- 
essary to  detail,  it  has  but  recently  come  under  our  control,  consequently  no  mission- 
ary work  has  yet  been  attempted,  other  than  that  of  introducing  Christian  laborers 
into  various  departments  of  the  agency.  Some  changes  in  this  regard  have  already 
been  made,  and  more  will  have  to  follow  before  the  whole  work  is  brought  under  Chris- 
tian influence.  The  school  was  to  commence  the  1st  of  December,  and  the  teaching 
force  will  be  enlarged  as  necessity  seems  to  demand.  The  association  is  studying  the 
situation  with  all  the  light  it  can  receive,  and  will  introduce  direct  missionary  labor  as 
soon  as  circumstances  warrant.  The  situation  of  these  Indians  is  such,  however,  that 
the  agent  strongly  recommends  their  removal.  The  reasons  are  twofold: 

1st.  Their  laud  does  not  seem  favorable  for  agricultural  industries. 

2d.  They  are  so  in  the  vicinity  of  their  avowed  enemies  as  greatly  to  embarrass  the 
operations  of  the  agency. 

Sisseton  agency,  Dakota,  Rev.  M.  N.  Adams,  agent. — This  agency  has  been  transferred  to 
the  American  Missionary  Association  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  Up  to  this  time  our  relations  to  it  are  almost  nominal,  the  mission 
there  having  been  sustained  by  the  American  board,  and  the  educational  work  mainly 
by  the  Government.  The  Government  salary  of  the  agent  here  is  entirely  insufficient, 
and  should  be  increased.  The  association  has  proposed  to  supplement  this  salary,  but 
Mr.  Adams  prefers  that  proper  efforts  should  first  be  made  to  induce  the  Government 
to  provide  a  compensation  in  some  slight  measure  commensurate  with  the  work  done 
for  it.  It  is  supposed  the  representative  of  the  American  board  will  report  the  mis- 
sionary labors  there. 

Mission  Indians,  California. — It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Government  to  put  these 
Indians  under  the  care  of  the  association.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  appointments 
have  been  made  directly  by  the  Department ;  Rev.  John  G.  Ames  has  acted  as  special 
agent  for  these  Indians.  He  has  made  a  tour  of  investigation  among  them,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  S.  E.  Sleigh,  who  held  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  agency.  Mr.  Ames  made 
his  report  in  October.  It  contains  much  of'  the  old  story  of  trespassing  upon  the 
Indian  lands,  wresting  from  them  the  homes  they  had  built  up,  and  unredressed  out- 
rages which  have  gone  far  to  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  leave 
them  in  an  unsettled  condition,  utterly  hostile  to  their  improvement.  The  agent  says : 
"  They  occupy  an  anomalous  position.  No  treaty  has  ever  been  made  with  them  by 
which  they  could  be  recognized  as  imperium  in  imperio.  They  have  never  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  Government  or  the  settlers  requiring  the  employment  of 
force  for  their  control."  "  They  never  urged  their  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment until  recently,  when  it  has  become  evident  to  them  that  they  will  soon  be 
deprived  of  everything  they  had  thought  their  own,  unless  the  Government  interferes 
to  prevent  it." 

What  measures  shall  be  taken  in  reference,  to  missionary  labors  among  these  Indians 
can  only  be  determined  after  learning  what  action  the  Department  will  take  upon  the 
report  which  the  special  agent  has  made. 

Expenditures. — The  appropriation  voted  by  the  association  to  the  Indian  work  last 
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year  was  $5,000.    Owing,  however,  to  the  emharrassment  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of 
this  statement,  only  about  $3,000  have  been  expended. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  WHIFFLE,  Secretary. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  there  are  no  funds  for  the  establishing  of 
an  agency  among  the  Mission  Indians.  They  have  no  reservation ;  there  is  there  no  large 
body  of  Government  land,  and  where  the  Indians  settle  on  small  patches  ami  commence 
improvements  they  are  driven  oft'  by  white  settlers  so  soon  as  the  improvements  become 
valuable.  A  continuance  of  such  treatment  will  drive  these  Indians  to  desperation  ; 
yet  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  missions  among  them  while  thus  unsettled. 

If  Government  could  be  induced  to  purchase,  and  set  apart  for  them  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land,  four  thousand  of  them  could  be  brought  under  good  influences. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  REPRESENTING  SIX  YEARLY 
MEETINGS  OF  FRIENDS,  NAMELY,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BALTI- 
MORE, INDIANA,  OHIO,  AND  GENESEE. 

The  Indians  in  the  Northern  superintendency,  comprising  six  agencies  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  were,  in  the  year  1869,  placed  by  the  President  under  the  care  of  our 
religious  society.  During  the  last  two  years  Barclay  White  has  acted  as  superintend- 
ent, and,  by  his  judicious  management,  has  given  us  entire  satisfaction. 

In  a  report  made  to  bur  executive  committee  he  says  :  "  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Indian  population  of  this  superintendency  is  as  free  from  crime  and 
intemperance  as  the  same  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  any  portion  of  the  State. 
When  crime  is  committed  by  Indians  upon  whites  the  punishment  is  quick  and  decisive  ; 
but  when  the  crime  does  occur  either  by  Indians  or  white  men  upon  Indians,  the 
Indian  has  no  protection  or  remedy  in  the  State  courts;  and  it  has  recently  been 
decided  by  high  legal  authority  that  the  United  States  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  . 
the  Indian  reservations  in  this  State."  He  earnestly  recommends  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  place  the  Indians  of  Nebraska  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Last  winter  we  reported  an  increase  of  118  in  the  Indian  population  of  Nebraska, 
which  then  numbered  6,598.  Now  we  have  to  report  the  whole  number  6,579,  showing 
a  decrease  of  19;  which  has  resulted  from  the  massacre  of  69  Pawnees  by  the  hostile 
Sioux  and  the  deaths  from  small-pox  among  the  Santees. 

Three  of  the  tribes  in  the  Northern  superintendency.  the  Omahas,  Pawnees,  and 
Otoes,  have  been  accustomed  to  hunt  the  buffalo  twice  a  year,  and  from  this  source 
have  derived  their  principal  supply  of  meat,  as  well  as  robes  to  trade  for  groceries  and 
clothing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  have  concluded 
to  prohibit  these  tribes  from  hunting  beyond  their  reservations.  This  measure  has 
become  necessary  on  account  of  the  increase  of  white  population,  the  danger  of  collis- 
ions, and  the  tendency  of  the  hunt  to  retard  the  education  and  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  While  depriving  them  of  this  resource  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  beef  rations,  or  to  provide  for  them  herds  of 
cattle  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  The  latter  of  these  methods  will  be  much  the 
more  economical  and  more  conducive  to  their  civilization.  It  is  proposed  to  apply 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  lands  to  this  purpose,  and  some  further  legislation  is 
required,  for  which  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

There  are  in  the  Northern  superintendency  ten  day-schools  and  one  industrial  board- 
ing-school, beside  the  two  mission-schools  at  the  Santee  agency.  Buildings  have  also 
been  erected  at  the  Santee  and  Winnebago  agencies  for  industrial-schools,  which  are 
nearly  ready  to  go  into  operation. 

There  are  Sabbath-schools  at  the  several  agencies,  and  efforts  are  being  made  by 
pious  and  intelligent  women  to  instruct  the  Indian  women  in  domestic  duties,  in  the 
training  of  their  children,  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  children  attending  school,  excepting  those  at  the  Santee  agency,  are  clothed 
almost  entirely  by  materials  or  ready-made  garments  furnished  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Those  in  the  mission  schools  at  the  Santee  agency,  we  believe,  are  clothed 
by  the  religious  societies  having  them  in  charge. 

In  answer  to  the  queries  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  relative  to  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Indians,  we  report — 

1st.  When  ministers  of  our  religious  society  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  visit  the 
Indians,  and  to  engage  in  spiritual  labor  among"  them,  they  have  been  encouraged  by 
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their  brethren,  find,  if  needful,  helped  in  their  work,  but  we  have  no  ministers  regularly 
employed  in  that  service.  We  endeavor  to  select  for  our  agents  and  school-teachers 
Christian  men  and  women,  who  may  be  considered  as  missionaries,  because  they  are 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Indians  in  their  duties — both  civil  and  religious. 
In  our  Sabbath-schools  the  Bible  is  made  the  basis  of  religious  teaching,  and  practical 
Christianity,  exemplified  in  love  and  good  works,  as  commanded  by  Christ,  is,  in  our 
view,  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  civilization. 

2d.  The  nomination  of  agents  for  appointment  by  the  President  is  made  by  the 
Indian  committees  at  our  several  yearly  meetings,  and  great  care  has  been  exercised 
in  their  selection. 

3d.  In  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  agents  and  employe's,  com- 
mittees have  been  sent  every  year  to  some  of  the  agencies  to  examine  and  report  on 
their  condition.  It  is  our  desire  that  hereafter  every  agency  shall  be  visited  annually 
by  a  committee  of  Friends. 

4th.  In  the  selection  of  agents  and  other  male  employe's,  those  who  have  wives 
interested  in  the  work  should  be  preferred ;  for  pious  and  enlightened  women  who  will 
instruct  the  Indian  women  in  their  domestic  duties  can  do  more  than  men  in  civilizing 
the  Indians. 

5th.  In  answer  to  your  question  concerning  "  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Indian 
schools  during  the  past  year,"  we  have  to  state  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
failure  in  the  Northern  superintendency,  though  in  some  cases  the  progress  has  not 
been  as  great  as  we  desired.  This  has  been  more  observable  in  Indian  families  that 
go  on  the  buffalo  hunt  twice  a  year,  and  take  the  women  and  children  with  them. 

6th.  The  amount  expended  by  our  religious  society  during  the  past  year  is  estimated 
at  $7,500. 

SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 


INDIAN  MISSIONARY  WORK  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

MISSION-ROOMS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 

New  York,  January  13,  1874. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  written  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  connection  with  the  Indian  work,  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries employed,  and  other  facts  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Indian  work, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement : 

We  feel  that  far  too  little  has  been  done,  but  we  are  confident  that  if  the  peace 
policy  of  the  Government  can  only  be  permanently  established,  our  Church  will  enter 
with  great  earnestness  upon  this  work.  Our  missions  hitherto  established  have  yielded 
but  little  return,  and  the  Church  is,  perhaps,  too  cautiously  embarking  its  means  in 
new  enterprises  among  the  aborigines. 

We  have  exercised  all  the  care  possible  in  the  appointment  of  agents,  and  in  super- 
rising  the  appointment  of  their  subordinates.  We  are  slowly  but  surely  securing, 
through  these  Government  officials,  a  great  moral,  religious  influence  among  the  tribes, 
and  as  our  appointees  become  more  fully  what  they  shauld  be,  the  results  will  be  still 
greater,  while  the  Church  itself  is  becoming  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  supplying  each  of  our  agencies  with  the  living  ministry  of  the  gospel  in 
the  person  of  a  missionary. 

A  commission  from  our  board  of  bishops  was  appointed  to  visit  the  tribes  under  our 
care  and  such  as  have  our  missionaries  among  them,  with  a  view  to  this  enlargement 
of  our  Indian  work,  and  provision  was  made  for  defraying  the  expenses  thereof.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  tribes,  and,  perhaps,  other  reasons,  led  to  a  re- 
luctant abandonment  of  the  visitation  for  the  present.  This  course  was  adopted  after 
consultation  with  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  by  their  advice. 

As  our  work  among  the  Indians  is  done  chiefly  through  the  annual  conferences,  and 
not  yet  fully  reported  to  this  office  for  the  past  year,  we  are  unable  to  be  as  exact  in 
our  statements  as  the  Board  might  desire.  The  expenditures  for  ministerial  labor 
among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  from  our  treasury  was  not  far  from  $5,000. 
Besides  this,  other  sums  for  books,  for  the  erection  of  chapels,  &c.,  have  been  collected 
and  disbursed,  but  to  what  amount  we  are  unable  to  tell. 

We  have  about  2,000  members  of  the  church  among  various  tribes  and  about  30 
native  preachers  of  the  gospel,  while  about  20  missionaries  are  sent  among  them  by 
our  conferences.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  some  of  this  work  was  projected 
and  commenced  by  us  before  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  was  adopted,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  are,  in  some  cases,  working  where  agents  are  appointed  by  other 
denominations,  while  in  other  places  the  agents  are  of  our  appointing,  but  we  have  no 
missionaries  on  the  ground. 
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Among  the  Saint  Regis  Indians,  Rev.  Thomas  La  Fort,  a  native  of  the  Onondaga 
tribe,  is  our  missionary  ;  has  heen  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  He  is  universally 
esteemed,  and  is  eminently  successful. 

In  the  Washington  Territory  40  of  the  Indians  on  the  Chehallis  reservation  have 
lately  united  by  profession  of  religion  with  our  Church,  and  in  October  last  23  united 
in  like  manner  with  us. 

Whenever  Indians  thus  become  Christians,  they  put  on  Christian  habits  of  apparel, 
cleanliness,  industry,  and  such  like,  and  it  is  because  of  the  potent  influence  of  reli- 
gion in  this  direction  that  we  refer  to  these  Church  accessions  as  indicative  of  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  and  humanitarianism  among  the  tribes.  '  • 

For  further  particulars  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  annual  report  of  our  society 
and  to  the  published  volume  of  minutes. 

J.  M.  REED,  Cor.  Sec. 


LETTER  OF  HON.  JNO.  D.  LANG. 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS, 

Vassalboro,  Fourthmonth  21,  1873. 

DEAR  FRIEND:  I  have  until  this  morning  expected  to  attend  the  meeting  of  our 
board  to-morrow,  but  my  own  health  and  that  of  my  wife  forbids  it.  I  hope  thou 
hast  recovered  from  the  severe  cold  upon  thee  when  we  last  parted  in  Washington, 
and  that  thy  dear  wife  has  recovered  from  her  dangerous  fall.  My  kind  regard  flows 
freely  to  you  both. 

The  late  outbreak  of  the  Modocs,  and  the  loss  of  life,  troubles  and  grieves  me  much 
on  various  accounts.  Massacres  are  to  be  abhorred,  whether  perpetrated  by  white  men 
or  Indians,  and  it  is  my  unwavering  belief  that  they  can  never  be  winked  at  under 
any  circumstances,  by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  will  meet  with  the  judgment  of  God 
sooner  or  later.  It  was  so  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  find  it  on  the  Holy  Record. 

A  curse  was  pronounced  by  the  Almighty  upon  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and 
it  was  declared  that  he  should  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  earth,  and  when  the 
tortures  of  a  guilty  conscience  extorted  from  him  the  confession,  that  his  "  punish- 
ment was  greater  than  he  could  bear,"  coupled  with  the  mortal  fear  that  every  one 
that  met  him  would  slay  him,  it  was  ordained  that  vengeance  should  be  meted  out 
seven-fold  to  his  slayer,  and  a  mark  was  set  upon  him  to  protect  him,  so  that  his  gall- 
ing punishment  might  canker  and  eat  in  his  whole  unabridged  life-long. 

If  the  murderers  in  the  case  alluded  to  are  taken  alive,  I  hope  they  may  be  safely 
kept  as  prisoners,  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  to  prevent  also  taking  a  life  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  give. 

Every  life  taken  assists  to  keep  alive  perpetually  the  spirit  of  retaliation  in  the 
human  race.  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  a  mixed  policy,  part  peace  and  part  war. 

If  the  "  peace  policy  "  succeeds,  as  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  it  will,  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  perfectly  uutinged 
by  the  ensanguined  hue  of  war. 

I  speak  as  a  conscientious  man  in  humble  life,  and  wish  to  leave  others  to  act  as 
seemeth  to  them  best.  I  fear  the  Lord  has  suffered  this  painful  act  of  the  Modocs  to 
come  upon  us  from  missteps  of  the  white  man.  The  votaries  of  the  President's  "  peace 
policy  "  have  been  favored  with  a  large  measure  of  success  since  its  inauguration,  and 
I  have  feared  that  there  has  been  too  much  elation  of  poor  finite  self,  as  having  been 
the  cause  of  success,  and  an  unhallowed  feeling  engendered  that  it  was  mine  own  hands 
that  hath  "gotten  me  the  victory." 

It  is  a  great  work  upon  which  we  are  entering.  Wo  have  hardly  reached  the  threshold 
of  the  vast  edifice  that  looms  up  before  us  shapeless  and  indistinct.  We  need  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  "  pillar  of  fire  "  to  shed  light  .about  our  path — not  only  to  reveal 
the  pitfalls  of  pride  and  vanity  that  lie  in  the  track  of  fallen  man,  even  when  his  soul 
is  bent  on  holy  aims — but  also  to  illuminate  the  mighty  apartments  within,  while  we 
inscribe  upon  the  walls  thereof  the  angelic  symphony,  "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
man,"  whose  echoes  have  been  lingering  upon  the  air  for  so  many  centuries  without 
finding  an  abiding-place  on  earth. 

I  trust  it  is  our  lofty  purpose,  and  the  majestic  triumph  for  which  we  labor,  so  to 
demean  ourselves  as  humble  workmen  of  the  Master  Builder,  that  we  may  be  instru- 
mental in  gathering  in  these  hunted  outcasts,  where  they  may  learn  the  lesson  so  long 
ago  imparted,  but  so  little  heeded,  and  in  building  about  them  a  wall  against  the 
incursions  of  the  spoiler. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  direct  his  steps  aright,  and  God  is  jealous  of  His  own 
honor. 

I  have  reason  to  adore  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  protecting  me  the  past  forty 
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years,  in  which  I  have  endeavored  conscientiously  to  labor  in  the  Indian  cause,  hoping 
that  I  may  continue  so  to  do,  to  the  end  of  life,  in  the  ability  God  gives. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  added  my  mite  to  the  scale  of  the  Board's  duty  this 
week,  and  in  considering  its  present  and  future  duties  in  promoting  the  Christian  and 
laudable  principle  of  dealing  liberally,  kindly,  justly,  and  mercifully  with  the  unfor- 
tunate and  down-trodden  aborigines  of  our  land  under  our  care. 

With  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Board  at  some  future  time,  and  with  feelings  of  kind- 
ness to  each  of  the  members  thereof,  I  am,  as  «ver,  thy  unworthy  but  attached  friend. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  LANG. 
F.  R.  BRUNOT,  Chairman. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  J.  S.  MURROW,  MISSIONARY. 

CHOCTAW  NATION,  INDIAN  TERRITORY,  July  2,  1873. 

In  answer  to  your  "circular  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  work  being  done  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  the  Indians,"  I  beg  leave  to  answer  a  little  more  particularly,  and 
hence  this  letter.  The  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  you  are  aware,  are  not  on  a  "  reser- 
vation," according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  occupy  a  large  country 
of  their  own  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Mission  stations,  churches,  and  schools  are 
scattered  all  over  their  couBtry  in  nearly  every  settlement.  They  are  all,  with  per- 
haps not  one  exception,  believers  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  is  the 
only  true  religion,  and  as  such  that  it  alone  is  worthy  of  credit.  To  this  exteut  they 
are  Christianized.  Three  of  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians  have  been  operat- 
ing among  them  now  for  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  viz  :  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.  Before  the  war  large  mission  schools  and  stations  were  thick  and  prosperous. 
Since  the  war  these  are  crippled.  The  Presbyterians  now  have  a  mission-school  at 
Spencer  Academy,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Coltou.  Rev. 
W.  L.  B.  Loyd  is  a  faithful  missionary,  located  at  Bennington.  Rev.  Allen  Wright  is 
another  excellent  native  missionary,  residing  at  Boggy  Depot.  I  do  not  know  the 
statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  two  nations,  but  they  have  many  churches, 
and  a  large  number  of  communicants.  Our  Methodist  brethren  are  also  active  in  their 
mission  work.  They  have  one  mission-school  and  three  other  white  missionaries,  a 
goodly  number  of  native  preachers,  many  churches,  and  also  a  large  membership. 
Among  the  Baptists,  three  white  missionaries ;  seven  native  Indian  preachers ;  two 
freedmen  preachers,  all  faithful  and  good  men ;  seventeen  churches,  and  a  member- 
ship of  eight  hundred  communicants.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  our  last  year's  minutes. 
Services  are  held  at  all  the  churches  every  Lord's  day,  whether  a  preacher  is  present 
or  not ;  and  week-night  prayer-meetings  are  quite  general. 

I  have  been  a  missionary  here  sixteen  years,  and  have  never  heard  an  Indian  Chris- 
tian refuse  to  pray  or  sing  when  called  upon.  The  average  attendance  of  these  In- 
dians at  religious  services  is  as  good  or  better  than  in  the  States,  and  their  demeanor 
at  church  is  very  excellent. 

For  the  want  of  books  we  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  Sunday-schools  ;  still,  we  have 
a  few.  In  my  mission-field  there  are  two  mission-schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  335  scholars  and  27  teachers.  We  use  in  most  of  the  schools  the  Choctaw  Testament 
and  hymn-book — all  the  books  we  have.  We  need  hymn-books  and  Choctaw  spelling- 
books  very  much,  and  if  your  commission  could  kindly  aid  us  in  procuring  a  supply, 
it  would  be  a  blessed  benefit.  The  hymn-book  and  spelling-book  were  published  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  before  the  war.  I  think  the  plates  are  there  yet.  There  has  been  no 
special  interest  in  religion  since  the  war;  still,  our  churches  are  healthy,  and  the  cause 
of  the  dear  Saviour  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  freedmen  of  these  two  nations  are  the  best  negroes  I  ever  saw  in  any  country.  I 
was  reared  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  lived  as  a  missionary  among  the  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles  several  years,  and  do  testify  that  the  freedmen  among  the  Chickasaws  and  Choc- 
taws  (the  former  especially)  are  the  most  quiet,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  Bible-lov- 
ing negroes  I  have  ever  lived  among.  I  have  two  churches,  two  Sunday-schools,  and 
nearly  300  members  among  them,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  two  faithful 
preachers  of  their  own  race.  Not  a  cent  has  ever  been  expended  for  them,  except  a 
few  books  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  beg  for  them.  They  are  a  worthy  people  all  over 
the  nations,  I  think.  The  cost  of  the  mission-work  among  the  Baptists  during  the 
past  year  has  been  about  $2,500.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  denominations  expend 
in  these  tribes. 

The  Government  pays  nothing  to  help  civilize  and  Christianize  these  two  nations. 
The  Baptists  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  their  poverty',  contribute  the  above  sum  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  here,  especially  the  Rehoboth  Baptist  Association. 
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My  dear  sir,  will  the  Government  help  us  with  our  schools,  our  missions,  and  other 
work  for  the  Indians  ?  I  would  gladly  go  to  the  plains  and  carry  with  me  some 
of  our  converted  Indians  as  missionaries,  if  we  could  be  supported  there.  I  am  certain 
that  one  faithful  missionary  is  worth  an  army  of  soldiers  in  keeping  quiet  the  Indians 
and  maintaining  peaceable  relations.  These  converted  Indians  would  make  the  very  best 
missionaries  to  their  <4  wild  "  brothers.  These  could  enter  into  their  feelings,  under- 
stand their  prejudices,  overcome  their  objections  and  perplexities,  ranch  better  than 
whites.  These  converted  Indians  would  much  sooner  gain  their  confidence  and  cre- 
dence than  whites,  and  could  live  in  their  camps  and  mode  of  life  much  easier. 

Thus  I  have  taken  advantage  of  your  circular  to  write  at  some  leugcn.  Indian  mis- 
sions do  not  occupy  the  place  in  the  counsels,  affections,  prayers,  and  contributions  of 
the  Christian  denominations  in  the  States  that  they  deserve.  In  short,  they  are  neg- 
lected. While  China,  Japan,  and  other  foreign  lauds  should  receive  a  due  share  of 
missionary  effort,  the  red  men  at  our  doors,  in  our  very  midst,  should  not  be  neglected. 
My  prayer  goes  with  this,  sir,  for  you  and  your  commission,  that  you  may  be  very  use- 
ful to  the  Indian  people  everywhere. 


LETTER  OF  H.  H.  SPALDING. 

KAMIA,  IDAHO  T..  July  7, 1873. 

*  *  *  *  '*  *  * 

You  will  see  in  my  statements  in  the  Evangelist  (if  published)  that  according  to 
the  best  judgment  of  my  native  helpers,  upon  whom  I  always  depend,  (I  have  some 
fifteen  with  me,)  Jesus  gathered  into  His  visible  fold  during  this  mission,  by  public 
profession,  and  baptism,  1£2  adults  and  43  infants  baptized.  Many  others  gave  good 
evidence  but  preferred  to  wait  until  my  next  visit,  when  their  respective  camps  will 
be  present,  in  greater  numbers.  You  will  see  it  also  stated  that  the  Great  Shepherd 
has  also  gathered  into  His  fold,  hopefully  converted,  from  among  this  Nez  Perce"  Nation, 
017  since  October,  1871,  the  date  of  my  return  to  this  my  old  field  and  pastorate  of 
over  thirty  years.  And  this  wonderful  work  still  goes  on.  I  had  a  most  beloved 
brother  and  efficient  helper  and  the  most  successful  teacher  I  ever  saw  in  Brother 
Cowley,  but  he  has  been  strangely  and  cruelly  dismissed  just  as  he  began  to  speak 
the  language.  I  have  eight  most  faithful,  judicious,  and  zealous  native  helpers. 

I  will  send  you  an  account  of  my  present  tour  as  soon  as  I  return,  kind  Providence 
preserving  me  with  life  and  health.  It  is  hard  work  to  ride  horseback  and  lie  on  the 
ground  with  the  Indians,  but  it  is  healthy,  and  Oh !  what  prayers  in  class  reservation 
meetings  almost  every  night  on  the  route.  And  God  seems  to  bless  my  feeble  labors 
and  stammering  tongue.  At  our  last  meeting  Moses,  who  thirty-five  years  ago  was  a 
smart  boy  (I  gave  him  his  name)  in  my  family,  but  now  a  principal  chief  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  between  White  River  and  Priest's  Rapids,  met  me,  having  heard  of  my 
coming;  was  overjoyed;  came  out  boldly  and  spoke  wonderfully  for  Christ;  made  me 
promise  to  come  to  his  country  to  receive  himself  and,  he  thinks,  a  great  majority  of 
his  people  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Oh !  how  I  need  your  prayers.  Will  see  Cow- 
ley  ;  I  am  intimately  acquainted ;  as  also  with  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  has  sent  me  a  good  tent  and 
equipage,  which  adds  to  my  traveling  comforts. 


LETTER  OF  ALLEN  WRIGHT,  MISSIONARY. 

In  complying  with  your  request  I  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  fully,  as  proposed 
in  your  circular,  because  the  questions  proposed  therein  are  general,  and  not  being 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  answer  correctly  for  all ;  therefore,  my  answers  are  principally  with  the  Presbyterian 
missionaries  and  ministers,  excluding  white  teachers  and  native  ministers,  of  whom 
there  are  two. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  manifest  more  interest  upon  the  subject  of  religion 
within  the  period  of  four  years,  than  at  any  time  since  1865.  Showing  the  correctness 
of  the  above  statement,  I  would  refer  to  fifty-seven  members  who  have  been  received 
by  me  alone  into  the  Church,  from  January  1,  1872,  to  January  1,  1873,  into  three 
churches  under  my  care,  exclusive  of  backsliders  being  restored. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Indian  mind  and  character  are  as  well  adapted  and  capable  of  religious  impres- 
sions as  those  of  any  other  race. 
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The  present  policy  of  the  administration  is  the  only  one  ever  inaugurated  that  ap- 
pears anything  like  promoting  the  religious  interest  and  well-being  of  the  Indians. 

The  military  rule  will  never  elevate,  at  least  has  never  advanced,  the  religious  prin- 
ciples, but  has  a  tendency  to  degrade,  because  as  a  general  thing  military  men  never 
have  any  religion,  with  few  honorable  exceptions,  to  spare,  or  seldom  do  others  any 
good. 

Men  are,  as  a  general  thing,  easily  led  and  controlled  by  humane  treatment,  but 
driving  them  to  religion  is  an  impossibility,  which  is  as  true  for  the  Indians  as  for 
others.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  civilizing  the  Indians,  except  the  lack  of  more 
missionary  laborers.  If  more  preachers  of  the  gospel  who  fear  God  and  love  men  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  who  are  not  afraid  to  preach  too  much,  could  be  sent  to  all  the 
Indian  tribes  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  there  would  be  no  more  horrible  news 
of  Indian  tragedy,  massacre,  &c.,  communicated  on  the  swift  wing  of  the  telegraph 
lines  to  shock  the  moral  sense,  and  exasperate  the  feeling  and  ire  of  the  press  and 
Christian  men,  ever  crying  out  loud  with  vehemence  retaliation  and  extermination. 

Give  us  more  preachers,  for  we  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  more  gospel. 


LETTER  OF  JOHN  SMITH. 

WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY,  OREGON, 

August  23, 1873. 

***#*** 

I  have  just  finished  my  building  for  the  female  school,  and  if  I  had  an  appropriation 
of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  would  be  able  to  do  much  good,  as  I  could  hire 
another  teacher,  and  have  the  women  instructed  in  domestic  economy,  and  would  be 
able  to  board  the  children  and  thus  keep  them  constantly  at  school.  The  Indians  are 
willing  to  assist  in  the  starting  and  maintaining  of  this  school,  and  I  can  get  a  lady  to 
teach  it  who  will  be  able  to  instruct  them  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  all  the  other 
branches  which  I  purpose  having  taught ;  her  services  can  be  obtained  for  $1,000  per 
annum,  and  if  I  can  get  that,  myself  and  employe's  will  contribute  the  balance. 

The  Indians  have  made  a  steady  and  rapid  advancement  toward  civilization  and 
Christianity  during  the  year  ;  -we  have  our  large  new  church  full  to  overflowing  every 
Sabbath  day.  We  are  doing  a  great  work.  I  consider  that  for  true  piety  and  general 
morality,  this  community  of  Indians  will  compare  favorably  with  any  community  of 
whites  in  the  world. 

During  the  Modoc  war  I  furnished  the  Government  twenty-three  scouts  ;  of  this  num- 
ber two  were  killed  and  one  disabled.  Considering  the  severity  of  the  fighting  and  the 
fact  that  the  Warm  Spring  scouts  did  it  all,  this  was  a  slight  loss  to  what  might  have 
been  expected. 

During  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign,  they  never  forgot  their  duty  as  Christians, 
and  returned  home  to  work  on  their  farms  as  quietly  as  if  thev  had  never  been  at  war 
at  all.  . 


LETTER  OF  REV.  ALFRED  RIGGS. 

You  addressed  one  of  your  circulars  to  Rev.  Artemas  Ehnamain,  who  is  a  Dakota 
Indian,  and  the  pastor  of  the  native  church  connected  with  the  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  this  place. 

The  inquiry  concerning  "  obstacles"  has  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  has  answered 
it  at  length.  Having  broken  his  spectacles  he  could  not  write  a  very  legible  band,  and 
so  his  manuscript  was  copied  by  his  son  Albert.  I  have  translated  it  as  faithfully  as 
possible,  thinking  it  would  interest  yoa  to  have  his  words  as  near  as  might  be.  The 
four  points  he  seems  to  wish  to  make  are,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  chiefs  in 
office,  the  lack  of  laws  established  by  the  President,  the  presence  of  a  reputed  immoral 
teacher,  and  the  lack  of  implements  and  teams,  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  this  people,  and  as  to  these  points  I  would 
agree  with  him.  Of  course  he  looks  at  them  from  a  different  stand-point  from  what 
we  occupy,  and  so  puts  them  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself. 

Letter  of  Rev.  Artemas  Ehnamain,  Dakota  Indian  missionary. 

[Translation.] 

You  have  asked  me  what  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  people  gaining  knowl- 
edge and  of  their  being  taught  how  to  live  well,  and  now  to-day  I  will  tell  you. 

In  this  country  of  ours  there  are  no  established  laws.    And  on  this  Santee  agency 
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the  Dakota  chiefs  who  are  with  Wabashaw  have  little  regard  for  what  is  holy.  Some 
of  them  have  two  wives;  they  set  themselves  up,  putting  on  airs,  and  think  themselves 
strong  among  the  people.  By  reason  of  them,  all  efforts  of  the  people  to  gain  instruc- 
tion are  very  much  thwarted. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  we  were  located  here  ;  and  since  that  time  we  have  had 
two  missions  instructing  us — the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian.  But  these  men 
have  all  along  sought  to  destroy  one  of  them.  When,  also,  a  school-house  was  going  to 
be  built  they  tried  to  prevent  the  using  of  any  wood  for  it.  And  they  have  said  that 
the  boys  and  girls  ought  not  to  go  to  school  until  those  who  taught  them  gave  out 
many  clothes. 

Then  again,  when  the  church  were  collecting  money  to  buy  a  bell,  they  opposed  it, 
saying  that  we  Dakotas  are  poor  and  our  friends  of  the  white  churches  must  do  this 
for  us.  We  also  take  up  collections  in  our  church  for  the  poor  and  sick,  and  so  every 
Sabbath  we  throw  in  some  of  our  money.  But  they  say  we  are  but  poor  Dakotas,  and 
our  friends  at  the  East  are  rich  and  they  must  help  us. 

We  also  wish  to  give  something  to  our  own  Dakota  pastors,  but  they  try  to  prevent 
it,  saying  they  must  receive  money  from  that  which  white  men  have  collected  for  min- 
isters. And  also,  when  the  people  have  wished  to  make  a  collection  for  sending  the 
gospel  (the  good  news)  on  to  other  tribes,  they  have  used  their  influence  to  prevent  it. 

We  in  this  country  also  desire  to  learn  the  ways  and  habits  of  work,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  placed  here  a  saw-mill,  that  all  the  Dakotas  might  live  in  good  houses  ;  and  we 
have  been  told  that  if  any  man  wanted  a  house  he  was  to  cut  logs  for  it.  But  no  ;  the 
chiefs  have  said,  if  any  one  wants  a  house,  let  five  young  men  be  hired  to  cut  the  logs 
for  him,  and  make  it  for  him. 

There  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  learning  in  this  country.  When  men 
are  weak  with  sickness,  there  are  men  here  who,  according  to  old  Dakota  custom,  go 
and  swindle  him  out  of  his  property  on  pretense  of  healing  him.  These  are  the 
conjurers. 

There  is  another  hinderance  to  the  advancement  of  this  tribe  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, on  account  of  which  we  are  not  strong-hearted  nor  industrious.  The  President 
has  given  to  every  man  eighty  acres  for  a  homestead,  and  to  every  young  person  over 
eighteen,  forty  acres.  And  he  has  told  each  one  to  teach  himself  to  work.  But  the 
means  of  doing  this  are  as  yet,  in  this  country,  few  ;  so  that  civilization  is  feeble  and 
does  not  grow. 

WTe  have  less  than  ten  breaking- plows.  We  have  a  few  more  than  twenty  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  twenty  wagons  or  perhaps  a  few  more,  and  we  have  less  than  ten  mowers. 
Indeed,  though  much  is  done  to  instruct  in  civilization,  still  those  who  would  learn 
but  cannot  is  still  greater.  All  wish  to  work  but  are  helpless,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  work  with.  Thus  they  cannot  make  their  fields  well,  nor  can  they  force 
them  well,  nor  can  they  build  houses  as  they  would,  nor  are  they  able  to  cut  much 
hay ;  and  so,  my  friend,  though  all  our  young  men  can  use  the  plow,  and  wagon, 
and  mower,  yet  there  are  so  few  of  these  things  here  that  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
advancement. 

My  friends,  you  have  wished  to  know  how  the  people  among  whom  I  live  are  being 
taught  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  Americans,  (literally  the  grandfather's  people,) 
and  bow  the  old  Dakota  customs  are  made  to  stand  in  the  way  by  those  who,  like 
children,  don't  understand  anything.  So  I  have  desired  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  advancement.  And  so,  my  friend,  when  you 
hear  of  these  obstacles,  may  the  President  help  us  and  mend  our  condition,  and  give 
us  some  established  laws  ;  this  we  all  desire. 

Upon  you,  my  friend,  together  with  all  your  friends,  may  the  blessings  of  Jesus  be 
forever.  Amen. 


LETTER  FROM  A.  PARSONS. 

Many  of  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  circular  do  not  apply  to  these  tribes.  They 
are  mostly  civilized  and  live  just  as  white  people. 

Many  of  the  full-bloods  are  well  educated,  and  would  be  ornaments  to  any  society. 
Allan  Wright,  a  full-blood  Choctaw,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  New  York,  and  much  better  educated  than  any  other  minister  in  the  two  tribes, 
white  or  Indian,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  able  in  his  ministry  and  doing  more  good. 
He  is  ex-governor  of  the  Choctaws. 

The  majority  of  the  Chickasaws  and  more  than  half  of  the  Choctaws  would  make  as 
good  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  the  same  number  of  whites,  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  are  quite  as  competent  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
the  freedmen. 

The  Choctaws  are  particularly  well-disposed  and  generally  honest.  I  believe  it  more 
safe  to  travel  through  their  country  than  through  the  States  adjoining  on  either  side. 
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There  are  about  3,000  of  them  members  of  churches  in  good  standing,  and  apparently- 
living  Christian  lives. 

The  Chickasaws  are  more  generally  intelligent,  but  they  have  not  had  so  good  Chris- 
tian culture,  I  thiuk. 

The  Cherokees  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  enlightened  of  any  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  but  I  think  they  do  not  equal  the  Chickasaws,  and  it  certainly  is  not  so  safe  to 
travel  among  them  as  among  the  Choctaws.  There  is  not  so  much  Christianity  among 
them  as  among  the  Choctaws. 

If  this  country  was  divided,  and  each  Choctaw  had  his  allotted  land,  in  a  very  few 
years  improvements  would  abound  as  much  as  in  the  States.  While  it  is  all  held  in 
common,  no  one  cares  to  make  any  improvements,  more  than  their  immediate  necessi- 
ties require. 

The  great  lack  is  of  missionaries  and  good  school-teachers.  What  progress  these 
tribes  have  made  has  been  through  the  missionaries.  If  more  of  their  own  Christian 
young  men  could  be  well  educated*,  and  sent  here  as  missionaries,  their  progress  in 
Christianity  would  be  much  accelerated,  and  the  same  young  men  would  make  the 
most  efficient  ministers  to  the  wild  tribes.  They  could  adapt  themselves  to  the  wild 
Indians,  and  the  wild  Indians  would  believe  them  quicker  than  they  would  white  men. 

Because  of  the  former  associations  of  these  tribes,  they  have  selected  their  school- 
teachers mostly  from  the  South,  and  have  of  such  some  that  are  totally  unfit  for  the 
place.  Most  of  the  missionaries  were  educated  South.  I  notice  their  reports  have  been 
only  partial,  and  have  been  either  of  certain  districts  or  of  their  particular  denomina- 
tion. They  are  scattered  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  territory  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  one  hundred  miles,  and  some  of  them  I  have  not  yet  seen. 


LETTER  OF  J.  B.  MONTEITH. 

LAPWAI,  IDAHO, 

August  16,  1873. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  among  the  Nez  Percys. 
Many  have  gone  to  work  and  raised  good  crops  this  season  for  the  first  time. 

The  call  for  plows  and  harness  was  greater  this  year  than  ever  before  ;  so  much  so, 
that  all  the  applicants  could  not  be  supplied,  but  I*made  arrangements  whereby  such 
could  obtain  the  loan  of  the  necessary  implements  from  their  neighbors  to  put  their 
crops  in.  I  have  already  promised,  for  next  season,  about  twenty  plows  and  harness, 
and  before  next  plowing  season  is  at  hand  many  more  will  have  applied  for  the  same. 

Boarding-scliool. — This  has  cost  more  than  I  had  expected  it  would.  It  was,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Todging  department  was  in  need  of  partial  refurnishing. 

I  expect  to  have  the  boarding-school  at  Kamia  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  September, 
1873.  The  buildings  are  being  pushed  forward  toward  completion  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

The  school  at  Lapwai  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Howell,  and  the  one  at 
Kamia  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  I  expect. 

The  Indians  living  on  the  Lapwai,  while  not  engaged  on  their  home  work,  have  cut 
about  four  hundred  cords  of  wood  for  the  contractors,  who  furnish  the  same  for  the 
post.  Many  laughed  at  the  idea  of  procuring  Indians  to  perform  such  work,  but  I 
asked  the  contractors  to  give  them  a  chance  ;  the  result  is  they  are  highly  pleased. 


LETTER  OF  E.  R.  ROBERTS. 

CREEK  AGENCY, 
September  12,  1873. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Creeks,  I  think,  is  somewhat  improved,  individually 
and  collectively.  Individually— as  nearly  every  family  which  came  back  after  the 
war  utterly  impoverished  has  now  a  fair  start,  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  planted  in 
corn  with  a  few  vegetables,  and  a  small  herd  of  cattle  and  a  pony  or  two,  which  en- 
ables them  to  raise  enough  to  keep  them  from  want ;  collectively — as  they  have  within 
the  last  three  years  adopted  a  constitutional  form  of  government  which,  although  not 
yet  thoroughly  understood  by  all  of  the  full-bloods,  yet  they  are  gradually  becoming 
enlightened  as  to  its  forms,  and  although  not  yet  reconciled  to  it,  yet  they  submit  to 
it,  and  will,  I  hope,  gradually  become  contented  to  advance  to  the  higher  grade  of  civil- 
ized government. 

The  Creeks  have  an  annual  school-fund  of  about  $24,000,  which  is  expended  in  run- 

16  I  c 
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ning  two  mission  and  thirty  neighborhood  schools,  in  all  of  which  the  English  language 
is  taught.  Experience  has  taught  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  people  that  the 
neighborhood  schools  among  the  full-bloods,  where  English  is  spoken  only  in  the 
school-room,  are  virtually  a  failure,  as  one  seldom  learns  to  speak  English  in  the 
schools.  There  is,  I  think,  a  decided  disposition  to  divert  their  entire  school-fund  to 
the  support  of  mission  and  boarding  schools.  The  mission-schools  have  been  more 
successful  in  making  English  scholars. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  their  next  regular  council,  the  Creeks  were  to  discon- 
tinue all  their  neighborhood  schools,  except  those  in  English-speaking  communities, 
which  are  almost  exclusively  the  colored  settlements,  there  being  but  few  English- 
speaking  communities  except  among  the  colored  people. 

Perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  Creeks  speak  English  tolerably  well,  two-tenths  under- 
stand but  will  not  speak  it ;  the  remainder  speak  and  perhaps  one-half  of  them  can 
read  and  write  their  own  language.  The  desire  to  acquire  the  English  language  is 
general.  With  a  proper  system  of  -boarding-schools,  where  English  alone  is  allowed, 
the  Creeks  would  soon  be  an  English-speaking  people,  and  thorough  civilization  would 
of  course  soon  follow. 

The  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  denominations  have  been  sustaining  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Creek  Nation  for  the  last  forty  years.  These  missionaries  have  in  some 
instances  made  great  sacrifices  and  endured  many  hardships  in  preaching  to  and  teach- 
ing this  people.  As  a  result  of  their  labors,  many  Creeks  have  died  in  the  faith,  and 
many  more  are  consistent  Christians,  and  a  number  of  their  principal  and  best  edu- 
cated men  and  women  were  educated  by  these  missionaries,  some  of  whom  lie  buried 
under  Creek  soil,  while  others  are  still  laboring  for  their  education  and  evangelization. 

I  regret  to  know,  however,  that  while  the  Greeks  as  a  people  are  anxious  to  have 
missionaries  among  them,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  nation  to  embarrass  and  hinder  them  in  their  work.  In  one  instance  I  have  had  to 
protect  a  missionary  in  the  rights  granted  under  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1866.  So  greatly  are  the  Creeks  opposed  to  any  white  man  getting  a  foot-hold  in 
this  country,  that  if  it  was  in  their  power  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866 
would  be  stricken  from  that  document.  In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  future  settlement 
and  improvements  of  mission  societies,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  a  nullity,  for  they  will  consent  to  no  location  under  that  article.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Department  give  the  most  liberal  construction  to  that  article  of  the 
treaty  in  favor  of  mission  societies,  whenever  a  decision  is  asked  for  under  it.  In  case 
of  territorial  government  over  this  country,  I  would  also  suggest  that  ample  provisions 
be  made  for  missionary  work  by  the  different  religious  denominations,  as  in  my  judg- 
ment no  agency  is  more  potent  in  elevating  the  Indians. 

In  regard  to  this  territory  being  opened  up  to  general  settlement,  my  opinion  is, 
unless  there  can  be  some  safeguard  thrown  around  them,  unless  their  lands  are  made 
inalienable  for  a  space  of  years,  sufficient  to  enable  them  ^o  become  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  the  white  man  and  the  value  of  their  land,  ruin,  quick  and  certain,  would 
fall  on  fully  three-fifths  of  this  Creek  people,  for  at  present  they  know  nothing  of  the 
true  value  of  the  land,  and  were  the  fee-simple  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  placed  in 
the  hands  of  each,  with  no  restrictions  to  the  sale  of  it,  the  land  would  soon  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  whites,  and  the  Indian  would  soon  spend  the  proceeds,  and  then  he 
would  indeed  become  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian." 

These  people  are  now  happy  and  contented,  relying  with  a  child-like  faith  upon  the 
rights  secured  to  them  by  treaty,  and  secure  in  their  own  mind  of  a  home  forever  in 
this  beautiful  laud. 

It  must  surely  be  a  grave  reason  to  make  our  Government  disregard  its  solemn 
promises,  and  open  upon  its  defenseless  wards  a  flood  of  evil  that  will  only  cease  with 
the  last  of  the  race. 


LETTER  OF  C.  P.  BIRKETT. 

PONCA  AGENCY, 

September  8,.  1873. 

By  authority  given,  in  August,  1872,  to  my  predecessor,  the  issue  of  provisions  was 
made  to  the  chiefs,  who  distributed  at  their  pleasure.  This  I  succeeded  in  changing  to 
a  family  distribution,  by  tickets,  on  certain  days,  and  thus  gave  out  a  small  ration  per 
capita  of  flour,  beef,  lard  or  bacon,  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  saleratus.  Beside  this  the  wages 
of  the  Indian  employe's  we.  e  all  expended  with  the  Indian  irader  for  provisions,  besides 
the  rations.  In  the  last  quarter  three  clocks  were  bought,  and  are  used  by  Indians, 
four  Winchester  carbines  and  cartridges  and  two  Colt's  revolvers,  twenty-six  good 
clothes-chests,  or  trunks,  (a  few  of  these  were  for  the  burial  of  dead  infants,)  four  felt 
hats,  various  male  and  female  clothes — and  I  have  now  half  a  dozen  requests  for  more — 
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two  (store)  bedsteads ;  half  the  house-dwellers,  or  near,  say,  seventy-five,  have  an 
open  pine  cupboard,  a  pine  table,  a  pine  door,  have  had  art  extra  window  put  into 
their  houses,  and  most  have  cotton-wood  floors  now. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  ultimo,  by  personal  directions  of  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  when  here  August  9,  ultimo,  the  free-ration  system  (except  to 
sick,  old,  and  to  orphan  children)  and  purchases,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  cost  price  are 
made  from  United  States  store-house  and  charged  to  account  of  each  one,  and  deducted 
from  the  money  due  him  for  labor  at  the  end  of  the  current  quarter.  Wages  for  strong 
boys,  50  cents  per  day ;  for  men,  varied,  according  to  aptitude  and  length  of  service, 
from  $  1  to  $1.75.  These  last  are  old  hands,  (Indians.) 

I  found  only  one  white  man  living  with  an  Indian  woman.  He  was  the  Indian, 
trader.  His  license  expired  January  6,  1873.  This  I  refused  to  renew  with  the  then 
present  status,  and  he  could  not  have  remained  upon  the  reservation.  He  was  married 
to  the  Indian  woman  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dorsey,  January  1,  1873. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Clarkaon,  and  through  him  of  Mr.  William  Welsh,  I  did 
not  change  any  of  the  employe's  until  April  1,  1873,  when  the  engineer  and  carpenter 
resigned  their  positions. 

Moseley,  the  blacksmith,  was  married,  and  his  family  resided  at  Springfield,  fourteen, 
miles  away.  In  December,  1872,  he  removed  his  family,  by  my  desire,  to  the  reserva- 
tion. The  superintendent  and  engineer  is  unmarried,  but  I  have  known  him  eighteen 
years,  and  know  that  he  is  a  moral  and  capable  man  for  his  position  here.  He  is  a  com- 
municant. The  only  other  permanent  employe"  I  have  engaged  is  Parrish,  the  carpen- 
ter. I  have  known  him  for  over  two  years.  He  is  a  sober,  intelligent,  and  capable 
man.  The  other  white  men  are  temporarily  engaged  to  "  run  mowers  and  reapers."  I 
have  never  seen  a  white  employe"  drunk  or  disorderly;  have  never  heard,  since  April  1, 
1873,  that  any  of  them  did  an  immoral  act,  and  I  have  experienced  a  faithful  co-opera- 
tion from  each  of  them  when  called  upon  in  the  day  or  night  time. 

Owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  which  has  finally  compelled  his 
resignation,  the  white  church  services  have  been  somewhat  irregular,  and  for  some  time 
back  nearly  discontinued.  No  em  ploys'  when  requested  has  refused  to  attend  the  Eng- 
lish services,  and  the  chief  reasons  of  their  absence,  when  so,  were  either  permission  to 
be  absent  from  the  reservation  or  away  fiom  the  village,  and  in  some  cases  from  sick- 
ness. I  and  my  family  have  been  absent  but  twice  from  English  service  in  my  recollec- 
tion, when  services  were  held,  and  have  often  seen  the  white  employes  present.  This 
statement  is  respectfully  made  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  injustice  to  the 
white  employe's  here,  whose  uniform  kindness  and  civility  I  can  bear  testimony  to.  I 
have  tried  to  get  married  employe's  as  a  rule,  but,  since  April  last,  have  not  succeeded, 
mainly  because  I  have  not  left  the  reservation  myself  but  once,  and  spent  the  week's 
absence  chiefly  in  traveling.  Reports  of  Indian  troubles  and  the  inferior  accommoda- 
tion, preclude  the  idea  of  a  ready  accep-  tance  of  position  here. 

For  myself  I  have  tried  to  do'my  duty,  according  to  my  instructions  and  the  object 
of  the  policy  I  represent,  afld  believe  I  can  observe  a  growing  confidence  in  my  judg- 
ment and  plans  of  progress  among  these  Indian  people.  I  have  had  no  serious 
trouble  with  Indians  and  have  now  no  difficulty  with  neighboring  whites.  Danger 
has  often  seemed  imminent  from  various  sources,  but  "God's  mercy  has  tempered  the 
wind."  And  I  feel  to-day  that  I  and  my  family,  the  persons  and  property  under  my 
charge,  are  quite  safe  from  intestine  broils,  and  that  the  word  is  "  onward." 


LETTER  OF  JAMES  IRWIN. 

SHOSHONE  AND  BANNACK  AGENCY, 
WYOMING  TERRITORY, 
September  10,  1873. 

*  *  ***** 

There  was  a  very  unsettled  condition  of  things  on  the  reservation,  on  account  of 
hostile  Indians  ;  quiet  is  again  restored,  and  we  are  moving  on  with  regularity.  The 
Indians  are  busy  taking  care  of  their  crops,  all  of  which  are  fine. 

They  are  well  contented,  a  number  are  coming  in  from  Utah,  intending  to  stay  here 
and  farm.  They  say  there  is  much  talk  about  the  Shoshone  reservation,  and  the  way 
things  are  done  here. 

The  rapid  civilization  of  the  Shoshones  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  providing  they  are 
protected  from  hostilities.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  we  were  raided  this  summer. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  send  the  families  away  from  the  agency  until  there  was 
some  degree  of  safety. 
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Official  list  of  the  Indian  agencies,  names  of  agents,   names  of  tribes,  and  the  religious 
denominations  by  whom  the  agents  have  been  nominated. 

NORTHERN  8UPERIXTENDENCY,  BARCLAY  WHITE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Agents. 

Agencies. 

Tribes. 

By  whom  nomin- 
ated. 

"William  Burgess  

Pawnee  

Pawnees  

Friends 

Jesse  W.  Griest 

Otoe 

Otoes  and  Missourias 

Do 

T.  T.  Gillingham  

Omaha           

Omahas  

Do 

C.  H.  Roberts 

Great  Nemaha 

lowas  Sacs  and  Foxes 

Do 

Joseph  Webster     .  . 

Santee          .     .. 

Santee  Sioux  . 

Do 

Taylor  Bradley  

Winnebago  

Wiunebagoes  « 

Do. 

CENTRAL  8UPERINTENDENCY,  ENOCH  HOAG,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Isaac  T.  Gibson  

Neosho  

Great  and  Little  Osages   

Orthodox  friends 

J.  H.  Haworth 

KiowaandComanche 

Do 

H.  "W.  Jones  

Quapaw  

Quapaws  Senecas  Shawnees  Peorias 

Do 

B  H  Miles 

Kickapoo 

Piankeshaws,    Kaskaskias,    and 
Kickapoos. 

Do 

J.D.Miles  

Upper  Arkansas 

Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 

Do 

M  H  Newlin 

Do 

J.  H.  Pickering       .     . 

Sac  and  Fox 

Do 

J.  Richards  

Wichita  

Wichitas  Keechies  Caddoes  lowas 

Do 

Mahlon  Stubbs  

Kaw,  or  Kansas 

Waooes,  and  Delawares. 
Kaws  or  .Kansas 

Do 

Henry  Breiner 

John  B.  Jones..  ... 

Cherokee 

Cherokees 

Baptist 

E.  R.  Roberts  

Creek  

Creeks 

Do. 

Albert  Pardons 

Choctaw 

NEW  MEXICO  SUPERINTENDENCY,  LEVI  E.  DUDLEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


William  F.M.  Amy... 
S.  Bushnell    

Navajo  

Mescalero  Apache 

Xavajoes  

Mescalero  Apaches 

Presbyterian. 
Do 

Thomas  A.  Dolan  

Cimarron  

Muache     TJtes    and   Jicarilla 

"W.  D.  Crothers  

Abiquiu    

Apaches. 
Capote  and  Weeminuche  TJtes  

Not   mentioned 

Edwin  C.  Lewis  

Pueblo  

Pueblos     '.  

by  a  religious 
society. 
Christians. 

B.  M.  Thomas 

Southern  Apache 

SouthernorGila  Apachee  Mogollous 

Presbyterian 

(Tulerosa)    reser-' 
vation. 

and  Mimbres. 

WASHINGTON  SUPERINTENDENCY,  R.  H.  MILROY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


E.  C.  Cherouse  

Tulalip,  (sub)  

Indians  under  treaty  Point  Elliot.  

Catholic. 

Edwin  Eells 

Methodist 

C.  A.  Huntington  

Neah  Bay 

viz:     S'Klallanis,  Towandas,  and 
Elwahs. 
Makahs 

Christian. 

G.  A.  Henry  

Quiuaielt,  (sub)    .... 

Indians  under  treaty  of  Olympia 

Methodist. 

J.  A.  Simms,  (special)  .  . 
J.  H.  Wilbur  

Col  ville  Tulalip  
Yakama 

Colville  and  other  Indians  of  North- 
east Washington  Territory. 

Catholic. 
Methodist 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES. 


R.F.May  

Blackfeet 

Blackfeet  Nation  and  Blood  Pieo-ans 

Methodist. 

H.  W.  Bingham  

Cheyenne  River  

Sioux,  Sans  Arcs,  and  Minneconjoux 

Episcopal. 

James  E.  Roberts 

Camp  Grant 

White  River  Aravipais 

Reformed  Dutch 

E.  Douglass  

Chippe  wa  

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi 

Congregational. 

J.  T.  Jetferds 

Chiricahua  reserva- 

Apaches under  Cochise 

J.  A.  Tonner 

tion. 
Colorado  River 

Reformed  Dutch 

James  Wright  
J.  E.  Roberts 

Crow  

Mountain  Crows  and  River  Crows.  .. 

Methodist. 
Reformed  Dutch 

J.  Williams  

Camp  Verde 

Mohave  Apaches 

Do. 

William  H.  Forbes  

Devil's  Lake  

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  

Catholic. 

James  E.  Thompson.  .  . 

Denver... 

Rovine  TJtes  in  vicinitv  of  Denver  .  . 
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Official  list  of  the  Indian  agencies,  names  of  agents,  $-c. — Continued. 


Agents. 

Agencies. 

Tribes. 

By  whom  nomin- 
ated. 

H  "W  Reed 

Fort  Hall  . 

Boise,  Bruneau,  Western  Shoshones, 
and  Baunacks. 
Flatheads  &c 

Catholic. 

Do. 

Am.  Miss.  Ass. 

Episcopal. 
Catholic. 

Am.  Mis.  Ass. 
Methodist. 
Do. 

Do. 
Unitarian. 

Congregational. 

Methodist 
Presbyterian. 
Methodist. 
Presbyterian. 
Not.  by  a   relig- 
ious society. 
Episcopal. 
Reformed  Dutch. 
Catholic. 
Methodist. 

Am.  Miss.  Ass. 
Episcopal. 

Do. 

Methodist. 

Lutheran. 
Baptist. 
Episcopal. 

Methodist. 
Catholic. 
Presbyterian. 
Episcopal. 

Baptist. 

Episcopal. 
Unitarian. 
Methodist. 
Episcopal. 

Flatbead 

L  B  Sperry 

Fort  Berthold  

Gros  Ventres,  Mandans,  Arickarees, 
&c. 
Sioux  at  Flandreau  Dakota'  

J  P  Williamson 

Flandreau   . 

E  Palmer 

Grand  River  

Sioux,  Oncapapas,  Yauctonais,  and 
Blackfeet. 

T  N  Chase 

Green  Bay  

P  B  Sinnott 

E  K  Dodge 

Hoopa  Valley 

Smith   River   Indians,  Hoonsolton, 
Miscott,  &c. 

K  1  ;  1  1  1  1  a  1  1  1  s    ModoCS   &C 

L  S  Dyer 

Klamatb,  (sub)  
Los  Pinos  

Tabequache   Utes,    Muache,    Wee- 
minuche,  and  Capote  bauds. 
Bannacks,    Shoshones,  and    Sheep- 
eaters. 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior       .  ... 

i\y  jj  Fan  ton 

Lemhi  Farm 

La  Pointe 

Malheur,  Oregon  

Snakes  and  other  straggling  bands.  .  . 

William  S.  Defrees  
"W   W  Alderson 

Moquis  Pueblo  
Milk  River  

Moo  uis  Pueblos  in  Arizona     

Gros  Ventres,  Assinaboines,  &c  
Nez  Percys  &c 

J  B  Mouteith 

Nez  Perc6 

New  York 

Indians  in  New  York  

C  P  Birkett 

Ponca 

J  H   Stout 

Pima  and  Maricopa. 

R  A  Wilbur 

Round  Valley 

Ulkies,  Con  Cons,  Wylackiea,  Red- 
woods. 

R  M  Pratt 

Red  Lake 

J  J  Saville 

Red  Cload  . 

Red  Cloud's  bands  of  Sioux,  Ogallalla 
Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes. 
Sisseton  and'Wahpeton  Sioux  .... 

M.N.Adams  
J.  H.  Fairchild  

A  R  Howbert 

Sisseton 

Siletz  

Shastas,     Scotons,     Rogue    Rivers, 
coast  tribes  with  no  treaties. 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  

Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa  . 
Southeast  Pi-Ute  .  .  . 
Shoshone  and  Ban- 
nack. 
Tule  River 

G  W  In  trails 

Pi-Utes  in  Southeast  Nevada  
Eastern  Bannacks  and  Shoshones  

James  Irwin    

J  B  Vosbnrg 

Umatilla 

Umatillas  &c                   

J.  J.  Critchlow  
H  F  Livingston  .. 

Uintah  Valley  

TJtes,  Pi-Utes,  and  Pah-Utes  ,  
Sioux,    Lower    Brutes,   and    Lower 
Yanctonais. 
Pah-TJtes 

Upper  Missouri  

Walker   River  and 
Pyramid  Lake. 
Whetstone 

C  A  Bate  man 

Brul6s  Sioux     

J  S  Littlefleld 

White  River  
Warm  Springs  
Yankton.     ... 

Grand  River,  Uintah  TJtes,and  Tampas 
Uncoes  Deschutes  &c 

Yankton  Sioux      
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